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A pressing need has long been felt among 
the professors and teachers of modern lan- 
guages, for some special organ of communi- 
cation in which they might express theft opin- 
ions and have the benefit of frank and unbiassed 
criticism with reference both to personal views 
on literary or scientific subjects, and to the 
numerous text-books and other works that are 
constantly appearing in this branch of learning. 
The present * Notes ’ are intended to satisfy 
this want, so far as may be, in a modest way, 
by giving succinct original articles, by furnish- 
ing short reviews of the chief American and 
Foreign new publications, by calling attention 
briefly to the meetings of literary and learned 
societies, by noticing topics of personal interest, 
such as the work of individual scholars, changes 
in the personnel of our colleges, current papers 
or articles by Modern Language instructors, 
newly announced Courses of Study, etc. 
These ‘ Notes ’ will be especially adapted to the 
use of teachers and will contain, therefore, in 
addition to the above, short discussions of 
pedagogical questions, particularly of such as 
bear upon the academic study of the languages 
in question. 

By modern languages are here meant pri- 
marily the English. German and Romance 
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idioms, in their earlier as well as later phases, 
though the treatment of other forms of living 
speech will not be excluded. 

The desire of the editors is to give to this 
little periodical as scientific a character as may 
be possible, considering the present status of 
modern language study in America. The 
volume will consist of a series of eight numbers, 
beginning with January and continuing monthly 
through the year, with a vacation interval 
from July to October inclusive. Each number 
of the present volume will contain at least 
twenty-^ur columns of printed matter. The 
price to subscribers is one dollar per annum. 

For convenience of reference, a double pagi- 
nation has been adopted. The column num- 
bering belongs to each issue separately, and 
the table of contents is arranged accordingly 
for current reference ; while the serial number- 
ing is given at the bottom of the page and will 
be found convenient for citation from the com- 
pleted volume. 

It has been thought expedient, for the present 
to throw the bulk of the matter into the form 
of ‘ Notes,’ as such an arrangement will serve 
the purpose of treating a variety of subjects in 
little space and thus facilitate the handling of 
. the material which it is desired to present. 
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ON ‘SILENT T’ I^-^NGLISH. 


Exact discriminptfcfo ‘between the natural 
phonetic categories, of ‘speech, must underlie 
every valid principtefof the practical orthoepist. 
Classifications Upon any other basis must mis- 
lead, - «oV.*0§n *at best but contribute to me- 
cl]anlcjiV^nds. 

fi^the last published work on the phonology 
modern English, i ‘silent V is treated in 
these words : — “T lautet wie t in den meisten 
wdrtern, ist aber stumm in der verbindung, 
-sten und -j/mit kons.: hasten, fasten, moisten, 
christen, castle, ivrestle, pestle, thistle, hostler, 
chestnut, waistcoat, — so wie in den folgenden 
wtfrtem ; often, soften, mortgage, bankruptcy, 
boatswain.”* In Webster’s Dictionary (1880, 
p. XLVII) it is said that “ t is silent in the ter- 
minations -ten and -tie after s,” and that “ it is 
also silent in the words chestnut, Christmas, 
hostler, mistletoe and mortgage.” The un- 
classified appendants, in the given cases, are 
in themselves sufficient to arouse the suspicion 
that the true doctrine of classification has not 
been apprehended. In Walker’s Principles of 
Eng. Pron. (§472), we are brought no nearer to 
a solution. The majority of cases are ordered 
under the statement that “/ is silent when 
preceded by s and followed by the abbreviated 
terminations en and le,” 3 after which often and 
soften, and the further fact that “the same 
silence of / may be observed in — Christmas, 
chestnut, mortgage, ostler, bankruptcy and 
mistletoe,” remain to be specially noted. 

Walker’s latitude in the expression, “ the 
same silence,” is moderation itself by the side 
of the reasoning of Smart,* who, in looking 

1. Englischc I.autlchre f. Studierentle und Lehrer von Aug. 
Western, Heilbronn, 1885, p. 68 f. 

2. In the case of boatswain we have simply assimilation as 
in ‘ adjustment ,' etc. 

3. Walker's failure to apply his own rule correctly is curious 
in the light of his pathetic description of 1 : “1. preceded by 
a mute and followed by e, in a final syllable has an imperfect 
sound, which does not do much credit to our language. The 
/ in this situation is neither sounded like el nor le, but the e 
final is suppressed and the preceding mute articulates the l, 
without cither a preceding or succeeding vowel ; so that this 
sound may be called a monster in Grammar — a syllable with- 
out a vowfel.” 

4. A Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation, etc., 

etc., by B. H. Smart, Iamdon, 1810, p. 77. The passage may 

be given: “Whenever there is a difficulty in keeping the 
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for the physical explanation of ‘ silent /’ is 
blinded to a distinction between regressive and 
progressive assimilation, to say nothing of his 
underlying misconception of English syllabi- 
cation. 

Let us come at once to the problem. To 
avoid the fundamental error in the views 
already cited, we must begin by breaking loose 
from the tradition of seeing in the unvarying 
written symbol a uniformity in the represented 
sound. The words in which ‘ silent /’ occurs 
furnish us with three well marked varieties of 
t ; of these, two varieties are found in asso- 
ciation with sounds, which, apart from those 
by which they are directly conditioned, have 
favored their disappearance from the spoken 
word. For the sake of brevity and clearness, 
however, any further discussion in this di- 
rection will best follow a summary of the 
results of the present study. 

The instances of ‘silent /’ may be grouped 
under three heads : 

A. (Nasal explosive) 5 /immediately before 
n or m (vocalic or consonantal) when preceded 
by an open consonant (spirant, s, f, [h] 6) be- 
comes silent: a) Before n [w], — chasten, 
christdh, fasten, glisten, hasten, listen, moisten; 
often, soften, b) Before n, m,— chestnut; Christ- 
mas, asthma. 

B. (Lateral explosive) 5 / immediately before 
/(vocalic or consonantal) when preceded by 
an open consonant, (spirant s, f, [h] 1 2 3 4 * 6 ) becomes 
silent : a) Before 1, — apostle, bristle, bustle, 
castle, epistle, gristle, jostle, jus tie, mistletoe, 
nestle, pestle, rustle, trestle, thistle, throstle, 

sounds of two consonants separate, one of which ends a syl- 
labic, and the other begins the next syllable, these two sounds 
will very often become one. Thus the former s in mission, 
which in strictness would have its regular sound, will, because 
it comes before another s which has the aspiration s/t, run also 
into this sound, and the word is accordingly pronounced 
mish-nn. Thus too the former 4- in exag-gerate and sug-gest , 
runs into the soft sound of the latter g. To the same cause 
we may likewise trace the changing of the sound of t into s, 
in cas-tle, nes-ile,epis-tle,glis-ten, chris-ten, etc.; which arc 
pronounced cosset, e/issl, glissn, etc.” 

5. Sievcrs, GrumlzUge der Phonetik, Leipzig, 1881, p. 138 f. ; 
Vietor, Elementc der Phonetik und Orthocpic, etc. Heilbronn, 
1884, pp.. 138, 143. 

6 . An interesting confirmation of the views expressed in 
this article reaches back into Anglo-Saxon times where It is a 
spirant : — drohnian for drohtnian. Cf. also thrixnes for thrist- 
nes: fersnian for farstnian, Sievcrs’ Gram. $196. 1. 
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whistle, ivrestle. b) Before/, — bustler, hostler, 
ostler, nestling , rustler , wrestler, wristlet ; 

* drift less,' ‘ raft less,' * shiftless. ’ 7 

C. We have here several cases which come 
under the general tendency in Jhe language to 
avoid two adjoining stops (mutes): — bankruptcy , 
mortgage , waistcoat, wristband. This ten- 
dency is too well marked to require extended 
illustration ; notice subtle (but sub-tile), debt, 
cupboard, artic ,' the ‘ Acs' of the Apostles, 

* pumpkin ,’ temptation, receipt, etc. 

It has already been implied that the chief 
cause for the disappearance of t in A and B, is 
to be sought in the preceding spirant. In 
questions of this kind, however, it is usually 
impossible to fix with exactness the relation 
between the parts of a complex cause : this 
makes it the more important that no factors be 
neglected. In the present instance we have 
first to observe that a nasal or a lateral explo- 
sive t, compared as to acoustic effects with the 
‘ point ’ t, requires a correspondingly greater 
stress of expiration; and again, that such a 
sound becomes especially difficult and obscure 
after spirants : since it lies in the nature of the 
spirant to exhaust considerable breath, the 
special explosives in consideration become 
more difficult after them. These explosives, 
moreover, having under ordinary stress partic- 
ularly indistinct acoustic effects, become further 
obscured to the ear in this close relation with 
the fuller open spirants. 

* If this be the correct view, we should expect 
the retention of these peculiar /’ s, as well as 
of the guttural and of the labial explosives 
when the corresponding nasals 8 take the 
place of the spirants in the above scheme, 
nasals being favorable to the necessary breath 
supply, and having no interfering acoustic 
effects. The facts are in harmony with this 
inference : 

7. Mis* Ophelia in 1 ’ncle Tom’s Cabin. 

8. That nasals arc particularly favorable to the utterance, 
immediately after them, of their corresponding mutes, is 
corroborated by a tendency in Sanskrit to develop, in these 
positions, ‘inorganic’ mutes; cf. Whitneys Saush. iinint, 
j{$. 207, 211. Many persons do the same in Knglish in pro- 
nouncing, for example, once (‘onts’). In the fact that this 
principle holds equally well for the olwcurer nasal and liquid 
explosive /' s, we have strong indirect evidence for the above 
assumed influence of spirants. 


j a) After the dental nasal : mantle, mantling, 

, mount' nous, main? nance, etc. 

b) After the guttural nasal : frankly, uncle, 
frankness, etc. 

I c) After the labial nasal: temple, tcmplcr,^ tc. 

I It remains only to add a word as to the ex- 
I ceptions to ‘silent /.’ Schooled consciousness 
1 in words always operates against the natural 
! tendencies in a language. Pestle was for a 
1 long time not a popular word, and it is only in 
recent times that A has disappeared from the 
pronunciation. Boastless, lastly, justly, mostly. 

| shiftless, etc., are, with most persons familiar 
with their use, conscious compounds ; as they 
become popular words, and therefoie subject 
] to unstudied pronunciation, they conform to 
the regular rule.9 It is only after administered 
| caution that we learn to make t audible in 
wristband. C lastly is not a popular word, and 
is, besides, always under a specially strong 
accent. Jamks \V. Bright. 

German Grammar and Reader. Hermann B. 
Boisen’s “First Course in German,” Re- 
vised and Enlarged by Dr. Wm. Bern- 
hardt. Third corrected edition. Boston : 
Carl Schoenhof. 18S5. 240 pp. #1.50. 

( No vocabu la ry). 

The object of this book is to furnish an aid 
to those that prefer to teach German in German 
and who believe that the secret of success in 
language-teaching consists in re-establishing as 
far as may be possible for the foreign language 
the conditions under which the learner acquired 
his native speech. The ground-work of the 
book consists of a “series of object and illus- 
trative lessons,” beginning with the drill upon 
the hand and fingers and spending some time 
with sixty objects (pencils, fruit, (lowers, toys 
and images of men and animals) arranged on 
three trays according to grammatical gender. 
Then follow lessons upon a map of Europe, 
the face of a clock, a globe, pictures, etc., and 
the lessons are supplemented by a hundred and 
ten pages of uhiisually good selections for 
reading. 

The plan and the manner of its execution 
betray the earnest and gifted teacher and there 
can be little doubt that with such a master and 

9. Kllis, K. F.. P., pp. 1011 f. ; 121 1, etc. 
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with pupils still young, the method and the 
book will succeed in accomplishing what is 
proposed. That is, the pupils will learn to read 
and understand German, become acquainted , 
with the simplest elements of the grammar, 
and acquire some facility in the oral use of the 
language. 

Of course, they will get scarcely any of the 
intellectual training furnished by other modes 
of language-study, and will not attain that 
appreciative understanding of their ow.i lan- 
guage which is scarcely to be gotten except by 
practice in translating from it into a foreign 
idiom, and in rendering in it ideas presented 
to the mind in a strange tongue. Furthermore, 
when the teacher is a genius, the book and 
even the method are minor matters. He will 
devise and practice his own method and does 
not ask to have plans made for him. It is for I 
the average teacher that books must be pre- I 
pared, and any book or method that demands 
from the teacher what is not in him, paves the 
way for its own failure. Nor was Prof. Boisen 
blind to this. In his preface of Christmas, 1881, 
he wrote : “ And, after all, this little book was 
not originally intended for the teacher, but for 
my own pupils. I have no expectation what- 
ever that many of my colleagues will at once 
assent to my views, and still less that they will 
adopt my plan. Nor can I in every case advise 
it.” 

Such as are not in thorough sympathy 
with the method and are not certain that they 
can carry it on with spirit and success to the 
end, had better let it alone. The book may, 
however, well serve a purpose not intended by 
its authors. It offers excellent material for 
reading at sight in classes that have already 
made some progress in the study of the lan- 
guage. 

The preface by Dr. Bernhardt is unenglish 
and the ideas that it is intended to convey are 
bunglingly expressed. George Hempl. 

Le Theatre D’Alexandre Hardy. Erster Neu- 
druck der Dramen von Pierre Corneille’s 
unmittelbarem Vorla ifer nach den Exem- 
plaren der Dresdener, Mttnchener und der 
Wolfenbtitteler Bibliothek besorgt von E. 
Stengel. 5 Bande, 8vo. Marburg, El- 
wert ; Paris, Le Soudier, 1884.* 


■AGE NOTES, 1886. No. 1. 

In Vol. IV, p. 97 of the American Journal of 
Philology, notice was taken of the Sammlung 
Fra nzdi isc her Neu drucke. edited by Prof. Karl 
Vol lm oiler, of Gftttingen, and the importance 
of the series was noted in view of the difficulty 
that Romance scholars generally experience in 
obtaining original editions of Middle-French 
authors. The timeliness of such reprints has 
been fully shown by the fact that several num- 
bers of the Vollmtfller publication have already 
received that attention from scholars which 
they deserve, considering the high esteem set 
on them, as literary creations, by contempo- 
raries of their authors; and their present great 
value for purely linguistic purposes. When 
these monuments of the sixteenth century shall 
have become thus generally accessible to the 
student of language, we may expect light to be 
thrown on many of the puzzling problems of 
Modern French syntax and versification. The 
beginningsof Gallic speech have been for years 
the object of earnest investigation, and sufficient 
has already been done in this direction to give 
a survey of the most important laws that ob- 
tained in the historic development of this branch 
of the Neo-Latin idioms during the first transi- 
tion period from the old to the new, from the 
fully synthetic to the semi-synthetic stage 01 
speech ; but the second transition period, the 
transference of semi-synthetic into purely an- 
alytic products ; the important process of re- 
casting and setting to a single mould (the log- 
ical order of phrase elements) the double taxis 
(grammatical and logical) of the Latin; the 
origin and growth of new forms of poetic ex- 
pression — these are subjects that are beginning 
only to claim the attention of scholars in this 
young department of philology ; and for the 
examination of them, cheap and handy reprints 
of such works as the Tragedies of Gamier and 
others are indispensable. 

In the work mentioned at the head of this 
notice we have, belonging to this same period 
of language, another important publication, 
which inaugurates a second series of Middle 
French reprints, edited by Prof. Ed. Stengel, 
of Marburg. The selection of the author 
chosen toopenthe collection, Alexandre Hardy 
is appropriate in that he represents the next 

•Extracted from the American Journal of Philology, vol. 
VI., pp. 360-62. 
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step in the development of French literature 
after Gamier. In the latter, the greatest dra- 
matic poet of the XVI century, we have a con- 
tinuation of the tradition as established by 
Jodelle, whose chief character is found in a 
slavish imitation of the ancients. 1 2 3 His mission 
was to reproduce the Greek and Roman drama 
in French dress,* and consequently he did 
not reach the sympathies of the French people; 
while Hardy, on the contrary, for the first time 
in the literature, produced pieces whose im- 
mediate object was to draw the common folk. 
He did away entirely with the servile following 
of the classics, and through his clear and 
natural language, the variety of his represen- 
tation, and his wonderful productive power, 
established a new school of literature, whence 
came Mairet, Rotrou and Corneille. As the 
veritable founder of the Modern French the- 
atre^ as the representative of the liberty and 
franchise of the modern literary Geist in France 
it is peculiarly fitting that he should stand at 
the head of a series of reprints which shall 
represent the authors that gave the original 
impulse to this movement. The popularity 
which he enjoyed for nearly half a century is 
a strong reason too why we should study him 
to-day, when all the elements, are being care- 
fully noted that gave coloring to the early 
make-up of our different literatures. In the 
short space of thirty years (1593-1623) he com- 
posed over five hundred pieces, and during this 
time was connected with the celebrated Th6atre 
du Marais, of Paris, the repertory of which 
was composed exclusively of his works. In 
this prodigious fecundity of Hardy’s genius, 
the celebrated founder of the Spanish theatre, 
Lope de Vega, who produced eighteen hundred 
pieces, is the only writer that can be compared 
to him. Hardy’s intimate relation, furthermore, 
to Corneille, whose teacher and counsellor he 
was, lends a particular interest to his works, 
from which the author of Cinna confesses to 
have drawn much of his early inspiration. In 
his Kxamen de M6lite, Corneille writes, “ Je 
n’avais pour guide qu’un peu de sens commim, 
aver les examples de feu Hardy.” 

1 Cf. Darmestelcr ct Hatzfcld, l.e Seiziime Sifeclc en Fram e. 
Premiere Partic, p. 162. 

2 I.otheis^en, ( ie^chii hic der Franzfe, Fit. im XVII Jahrh. 

V(»l. 1 , p. 297. 

3 ('rui/ot, (.'orncille et sun temps, p. 130. 


Of Hardy’s numerous dramas, there have 
come down to us only forty-one pieces, dis- 
tributed in five volumes as followed by the 
present editor. Vols. Ill, IV and V were never 
printed but once before, while of Vol. II a 
second edition is extant, but it is so rare that it 
could not be had for this reprint. Of Vol. I 
two editions appeared in France and one in 
Germany, but the editor has not been able to 
find the latter so as to make use of it. We 
have, then, for the text before us, the whole of 
the first edition, with the exception of the 
second French edition of the first volume, that 
contains eight pieces. Hardy’s works, as ex- 
isting in the Dresden, WolfenbUttel and Munich 
libraries, have been drawn on for the Marburg 
publication. They stand in the following re- 
lation to one another for the volumes they 
possess: 

Dresden, U II III IV .. 

WolfenbUttel, I* II III IV V 

Munich, I 

A comparison of the Munich copy of the first 
edition of Vol. I with copies of the same Vol. 

| for Dresden and WolfenbUttel showed the 
| second edition to be much the better one of 
the two, and consequently it has been selected 
here to work from. 

So far as form is concerned, the editor has 
kept everything of the original except the long 
s , even down to the most trivial mistakes of the 
old copy. For readers who should like to ex- 
amine more closely the recent investigations of 
1 Hardy and his works, it may be well to cite 
Lotheissen, Geschichte der FranzQs. Lit. im 
XVII Jahrlnindert, B. I, 297 etseq. ; Lombard, 

I Ktude sur Alexandre Hardy, Zeitschrift fur 
I Neufranzfis. Sprache und Literatur, B. 1 , 161 - 
1 185 et 348-397 ; Nagel, Stengel’s Ausgaben und 
Abhandlungen auf dem Gebiete der roman- 
ischen Philologie, Heft XXVIII. The text is 
1 preceded by a set of variae lectiones drawn 
i from the first edition of Vol. 1 , and also by a 
long list of emendations suggested for each 
volume separately. 

Prof. Stengel promises for the following 
number of this series to give 11s the dramatic 
compositions of Montchrestien and of other 
important writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

A. M. Kli.iott. 
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TEXTUAL NOTES TO BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 


All students of the Elizabethan drama — and 
it is to be wished that there were more of them — 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Rev. A. Dyce 
for his edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. His 
large acquaintance with the manners, literature, 
and phraseology of the time, enabled him to 
deal with a very corrupt text, and, probably, 
to do more than all future editors can jointly 
accomplish in restoring the work of the airiest 
and brightest genius after Shakespeare. Still, 
as could hardly be avoided in a work of such 
compass, some errors are left and some ap- 
parent misapprehensions occur ; on a few of 
which the following suggestions are offered. 

. The Woman-Hater , /, 3. 

“ Foratrutch sword, my naked knife stuck up.” 

Dyce, hesitatingly, refers to truckman (drag- 
oman), an interpeter ; but this has nothing to 
do with the case. Lazarillo, an omnivorous 
glutton, is giving mock-directions for his fu- 
neral. He wishes to be borne to the tomb on 
a charger, or great dish of ceremony ; lettuce 
and salad are to be strewn upon his corse, and 
so forth. Is it not possible that the word is 
connected with the German Truchsess , or 
official table-server to a prince ? At the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Joseph II, Goethe de- 
scribes how the Hereditary Server ( Erbtruch - 
sess) ceremoniously brought from the barbecued 
ox a slice — doubtless carved with a knife of 
imperial proportions — to the emperor’s table. 

Phi taster , 4. 

“ 1 would have made rare hafts and whistles 
of ’em, 

But his shin-bones, if they be sound, shall 

[serve me.” 

A mob of citizens, all handicraftsmen, have 
seized Pharamond, and are about to tear him 
to pieces, while grotesquely explaining the 
uses to which they will put the fragments. 
This citizen seems to be a cutler, and bespeaks 
the shin-bones for hafts to tuhittles , as I con- 
jecture. 


Knight of the Burning Pestle, V , 1. 
‘‘Hadst thou but seen little Ned of Aldgate, 
Drum-Ned, how he made it roar again, and 
laid on like a tyrant, and then struck softly till 
the ward came up, and then thundered again.” 

The speaker, a Londoner, is bragging of a 
drummer of the trained-band, at a sham-fight 
at Mile-End. I suspect it should be “till the 
word came up”; that is, the drummer beat 
softly while the word-of-battle was passing from 
man to man, until it came back to the captain. 

Wit at Several Weapons , /, 2. 

“ Here’s toward a castor ecastor for you.” 

Mr. Dyce says, “some quibble is evidently 
intended here,” but apparently fails to see the 
joke. The person addressed is one Priscian, 
a poor scholar, whose speech is thickly inter- 
larded with scraps of Latin. The speaker, 
who mocks Priscian ’s pedantry whenever he 
addresses him, gives him money to buy a new 
“castor,” that is, beaver, or hat. 

The Faithful Friends , /, 2. 

“ passing the straits 

“Twixt Mages-lane and Terra del I'uego." 

Mr. Dyce annotates: — “Weber printed 
‘Mayor’s lane.’ ‘Mages,’ I believe, is ‘Madges.’” 
Surely the Straits of Magellan are meant; 
though there may be an Equivoque on Madge. 

Ibid., II, 2. 

“ if 1 were in question for my life 

I’d be prest ere I’d be tried by them.” 

The allusion to pressing to death, the penalty 
for refusing to plead, perhaps deserved a note. 

Bonduca , V, 1. 

“Show me a Roman lady, in all your stories, 

Dare do this for her honour: they are cowards; 

Eat coals like compelled cats.’’ 

Bonduca’s daughter, on the rampart of the 
British fort, which is about to fall, taunts the 
Romans before stabbing herself. Mr. Dyce 
says, “ It was a vulgar notion that cats, when 
angry, would eat coals.” This explains half 
the phrase, but not the application to the 
Roman ladies, which is, of course, an allusion 
to the traditional suicide of Brutus’s Porcia by 
swallowing fire. 
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The Knight of Malta , V, 2. 

“Were she the abstract of her sex for form , ’ ’ etc. 

Gomera, the speaker, has poisoned, as he 
believes, his wife Oriana, in a fit of groundless 
jealousy, and afterwards bitterly repents his 
rash deed. Oriana, however, has not been 
poisoned, but stupefied by a narcotic, and 
cared for in secret by her friends. The sincerity 
of Gomera’s repentance being apparent, his 
friends bring to him Oriana veiled, as a captive 
Greek lady who begs an asylum in his house. 
He refuses to admit her, alleging a vow that 
no woman shall henceforth dwell near him. 
Oriana is then unveiled, and recognized with 
general joy. It is worth noting that this is the 
situation in th eAtrestis, when Heracles brings 
back to Adrastus his wife. 

The Woman's Prize , /, 3. 

“ marching away with 

Their pieces cocked, and bullets in their 

[mouths.” 

Weber annotates that “before the invention 
of cartouches bullets were frequently carried - 
in this manner;” but omits to explain that the 
most honorable terms of capitulation to a be- 
sieged place were those in which the garrison 
was allowed to march out with banners flying, 
drums beating, matches lit, and bullet in mouth, 
as if going to battle. 

Ibid., //, 2. 

“ And that beard such a bob-tail, that it looks 

Worse than a mare’s tail eaten off with flies.” 

“Flies” is Dyce’s correction, the folios 
having “fillies.” But colts often gnaw the 
tails of the marcs : do flies ever ? 

The Chances , III, 2. 

The passage is hardly quotable ; but the 
surgical treatment of which Antonio complains 
is that which was tried in the case of the Ca- 
ballero de Febo : — 

“ le echaron una destas que Hainan 

melecinas, de agua de nieve y arena.” 

{/). Quijofe , /, 15). 

One wonders if this extraordinary catharsis 
has any historical foundation. 
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| The Two Noble Kinsmen , /, 1. 

j “ Primrose, first-born child of Yer, 
j Merry spring-time’s harbinger, 

With her bells dim.” 

Probablv an error of the types for “hare- 
bells.” 

I Ibid., Ill , 5. 

J “ You most coarse frieze capacities, ye jane 
I [judgments.” 

S The folios read “ ye jave judgments;” and 
| editors and commentators have wildly con- 
j jectured “jape,” and “jaw ” and “sleave;” 

| while Dyce argues for “jane,” which he suc- 
1 ceeds in proving to have been a kind of coarse 
I fabric — spelled, then as now, however, “jean.” 

1 The speaker is a pedantic school-master, fond 
of learned words, who is rating the morris- 
dancers for their “tediosity and disensanity,” 
and calls them “ jejune judgments.” 

Wm. Hand Brownk. 

1 ™” — ~ ' 

I La Po6sie du moyen age. Lemons et lectures, 

| par Gaston Paris, Membre de 1 ’Institut. 
j Format in-T6. pp. XIV, 254. Paris, Haeli- 

I ette, 1885. 

| The present volume offers us, for the most 
I part, one of those welcome collections of oc- 
! casional pieces by a master hand, which were 
] before only to be found scattered through 
I various more or less inaccessible publications. 

| Of the seven articles here gathered, (La po6sie, 
j du moyen age — Les origines de la literature 
| fran5aise — La chanson de Roland — Le p&ler- 
| inage de Charlemagne — L’ange et Termite — 

| L’art d ’aimer — Paulin Paris et la literature du 
1 moyen age), only two, the second and third, 
had not already appeared in print, but the rest 
also, being now for the first time presented in 
a form to secure the attention of a wide circle 
of readers, have for the general public all the 
I freshness of new excursions into an attractive 
and little trodden field. 

* Those who are already acquainted with the 
! versatile productions of M. Gaston Paris in the 
domain of Romance studies, find one of bis 
most engaging charms in the rare interest with 
] which he succeeds in investing any subject 
| treated, no matter how technical or erudite ; 
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and this quality of his work appears to all the 
greater advantage in lectures prepared, as 
were these, for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of public audiences, and reproduced, as 
here, in the exact form in which they were first 
delivered. It is rare indeed that the original 
investigator is found to be, at the same time, 
proficient and successful as a popularizer, yet, 
little as the author would be pleased to have 
the latter title applied injudiciously to himself, 
the collection before us is none the less decisive 
evidence of this unusual combination of gifts. 

The reader will naturally not look, in these 
discourses, for a systematic introduction to 
the Poetry of the Middle Ages ; but, if he be 
in any sense a lover of literary origins, he will 
scarcely fail to find in them a stimulus to un- 
dertake a more detailed study of the sources 
on his own account, while if he be a novice in 
the subjects here presented, he will see opened 
up before him a series of vistas that will be 
sure to excite gratified surprise no less than 
vivid curiosity. The appearance, in a popular 
form, of a work of this nature, will doubtless 
operate powerfully in two directions : It will, 
in the first place, bring more and more to the 
front the philistine question, curiously enough 
more vexed at present in France than else- 
where, whether a critical study of the literature 
of the Middle Ages is after all worth the while, 
and will incidentally do much to secure an 
affirmative verdict; on the other hand, it will 
be certain to attract an increasing number of 
enthusiastic workers into the field of Old 
French literature. The book is especially to 
be commended to those teachers and students 
of French who, before undertaking the labor- 
ious task of mastering the Old French language, 
wish to feel well assured that they are to be 
abundantly rewarded for their pains. 

The wide bearings and scholarly import of 
the researches of which these pages may be 
regarded as in some sense an exponent, are 
convincingly set forth in the author’s preface, 
which takes rank as one of the most important 
chapters of the work. Of the not unappre- 
ciative review (though from a wholly unsym- 
pathetic stand-point) which the book has 
already called forth from M. F. Bruneti£re, the 
distinguished literary critic of the Revue des 
deux Motides (June i, 18S5, pp. 681-693), we 
may, perhaps, have occasion to say a few words 
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in a future number. 

H. A. Todd. 


Anglo-Saxon Reading Primers, Edited by 
Henry Sweet, M. A. I. Selected Homilies 
of Aelfric; II. Extracts from Alfred’s 
Orosius, Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1885. 
Price, one shilling and sixpence each. 

The aim of the editor of this new series, is, 
according to the first preface, to give “extracts 
from the more important works of Old English 
literature in a convenient and easily accessible 
form, and in moderate compass.’’ “ The want 
of such a series,’’ says the editor, “has often 
been felt by students who have worked through 
my Anglo-Saxon Primer and Reader, and are 
at a loss for further reading.’’ The teacher 
and student will concur in these statements, 
and be prepared to welcome these texts as 
supplying a need which is thus modestly un- 
derstated. 

Each volume gives something less than eighty 
pages of text, edited directly from the best 
MSS., to which is added a glossary of such 
“ words and meanings ” as are not given in the 
editor’s Reader; No. 2 is also supplied with 
several pages of Notes. By this happy thought 
of Mr. Sweet the student of Anglo-Saxon 
begins to approach the classical student in the 
facility of obtaining trustworthy material,, nor 
doi considerable results, particularly in the 
domain of Syntax, seem too much to expect to 
follow from this unique enterprise. 

A clearer notion of the scope of these volumes 
may be gained by observing that the first con- 
tains Aelfric ’s Latin and English prefaces, and 
eight complete homilies. Thorpe’s text is un- 
trustworthy as to the accentuation of the MS., 
and in other respects, too, Thorpe proved cap- 
able of grave errors, as his omission of a long 
passage, supplied on page 25 of the Primer, tes- 
tifies. As an editor of Anglo-Saxon MSS., 
Mr. Sweet has long since won the universal 
confidence of scholars; in these last volumes 
he has added to the many obligations due to 
him from all lovers of our oldest literature. 

)ami:s \Y. Bright. 
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Lessing, Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner 
Schriften von Prof. Dr. Erich Schmidt. 
Zweiten Bandes erste Abtheilung. Ber- 
lin, 1886. 

In a short notice printed on the inside of the 
cover Dr. Schmidt excuses himself for not 
publishing the entire second volume of his 
Lessing-biography at the promised time. His 
call to the excellent position of “ Director des 
Goethe-Archivs in Weimar ” has probably been 
the principal occasion of this fragmentary 
issue. The most important works of Lessing’s 
mature life : 4 Laokoon,’ the 4 Hamburgische 

Dramaturgic,’ and ‘Emilia Galotti’ are treated, 
however, in this volume, and it will certainly 
not be, doing the author an injustice if we try 
to form an estimate of the work he has thus 
far accomplished. 

Of all the German classics, Lessing has been 
one of the most fortunate. Not only were his 
works edited by so eminent a philologian and 
critic as K. Lachmann, but he also found in 
Danzel one of the ablest and most congenial 
of biographers. A vast number of publications 
at the recent memorial of his death have in- 
creased our knowledge in respect to the mi- 
nutest details of his life. It is an easy and yet 
at the same time a most difficult task for the 
biographer to work with such material and 
with predecessors who have already set up the 
highest standard of achievement. Acknowl- 
edging the merits of Schmidt’s labor: the 
abundance of facts, their skillful grouping, the 
fluent style, we still cannot say that he attains 
the ideal rendered necessary by the work of 
those who have preceded him. We require 
more than that which Schmidt has given us. 
A man of Lessing’s extraordinary influence 
upon the German mind must necessarily be 
treated in a spirit that does full justice to him. 
We want to see his life arise all new before us, 
to see his development, his activity in the dif- 
ferent spheres of mental life, his influence upon 
the nation and, above all, his position in the 
general history of his countrymen. 

Gottfried Keller’s cry: “ Komm tapfrer 
Lessing,” placed at the head of Schmidt's 
volumes will scarcely cause him to return to us. 
There is no dcubt that an exact and minute 
knowledge of facts is necessary, in order that 
the historian may give us a true picture of his 
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hero. But this is not all ; and, if Schmidt has 
failed in his attempt, it is due to his lack of 
I another and no less important requirement. 

I By this we do not mean a philosophic construc- 
tion of Lessing’s views, which the poet-critic 
himself never affected, but rather that power 
of intuition which is able to reconstruct his life 
and character in the general framework of his 
times. The materialistic tendencies prevailing 
in the methods of our contemporary mental 
science, the desire to compete with the natural 
sciences in respect to complete exactness, have 
certainly influenced Prof. Schmidt as well. 
But it is amusing and gratifying to see how 
they are utterly insufficient to penetrate the 
secret of a personality, and how they can never 
transcend the limits prescribed by their own 
nature. Schmidt, for example, has diligently 
collected the material, he has read for his pur- 
pose books of the eighteenth century which 
other mortals would hardly take into their hands 
it is material well grouped, made palatable by 
certain charms of style ; but the real essence of 
Lessing’s nature and mission is never revealed 
to us. We need more failures like this in order 
to see the distinction between the natural and 
j the mental sciences, and to become aware that 
both have their own methods and that the 
application of those of the one to the other 
leads finally to confusion and counter-sense. 

To prove this we need look at Schmidt’s 
treatment of the important question of the 
I tragic in the 4 Hamburgische Dramaturgie.’ 

* Above all it was necessary here to show the 
I difference between the ancient and modern 
| views of the world as they are reflected in the 
1 tragedies of both periods. Schmidt had to 
t prove that ph.fbos and Jleos % the effects of 
I the ancient tragedy as required by Aristotle. 

' were only possible in a time wffiich believed in 
the ruling of an almighty, merciless fate. 

| Lessing, fully convinced of the infallible au- 
1 thority of Aristotle, adopted “ Mitleid ” und 
41 Furcht ” w ithout making clear to himself the 
! Greek presupposition of fate. But as soon as 
he came to arouse phifbos and Jleos by his 
own dramas he discovered the necessity of an 
J equivalent for fate. And half unconsciously 
| he substituted the “ intrigue ” for the “ fatum ” 
in w’hich he, as a modern, could not believe. 

I He thus approached the true modern idea of 
tragic guilt, as embodied in Shakespeare’s 
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dramas. But he only approached it, and one 
of the great defects in the character of Emilia 
in 4 Em. Galotti ’ must be ascribed to this. YVe 
have a number of utterances on this subject by 
Lessing at various periods of his life. We can 
see how his mind was occupied by it, and we 
can follow the gradual development of his 
views. Schmidt in his superficial, journalistic 
manner has no time to follow them. Perhaps 
he even does not wish to consider them, as the 
pessimistic public for which his book is intended 
dees not believe in guilt. He therefore hurries 
on to the main point in Lessing’s discussions 
of the tragic : the explanation of the kdthar- 
sis. But instead of showing us the meaning 
of Lessing’s words in the light that might be 
thrown upon them by a comparison of all his 
views, Schmidt proceeds in his usual manner. 
He quotes all the Frenchmen with whom Les- 
sing differed, says a few things about Lessing’s 
stand-point, and finally concludes his presen- 
tation of the case by stating and accepting 
Jacob Bernay’s opinion on the subject. It 
seems to be an occasion of especial delight to 
Schmidt, that the Greeks sometimes took a 
tragedy for their souls as we nowadays take 
castor-oil for another purpose. Prof. Schmidt’s 
incapability of treating aesthetic principles, the 
utter weakness of the whole method appears, 
however, when, speaking of the cause of our 
enjoyment of the tragic, he says: “Unsere 
Lust am Trauerspiel liegt in unserer allge- 
meinen Aufnahmeftlhigkeit und in unsrem 
Trieb alle in uns schlummernden Regungen 
zu bethatigen.” 

It is useless for Schmidt to cover his bare, 
dry reasoning, — a manner of treatment alw'avs 
connected with this method — by the flow ers of 
an elegant style. He greatly enjoys the use 
of metaphors, but he forgets that the gift of 
creating them has been denied to shallow' 
reasoning. \Y r e instantly discover how eagerly 
he has to hunt for them and the author’s con- 
stant state of breathlessness steals silently and 
uncomfortably upon the reader. What a tor- 
ture, for example, to hear him call Lessing’s 
treatise : ‘ Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet ’ 
“ein duftiges Opfer ftir die antike Weltan- 
schauung und Kunst.” Besides these unfor- 
tunate metaphors, we find a number of ex- 
pressions which are entirely out of place in a 
biography of Lessing. We certainly do not 


believe in approaching the classics in full dress 
and kid gloves, but we equally despise that 
“ Kneipendeutsch ” which Schmidt is very fond 
of using. It is evident that he tries to imitate 
W. Scherer without having, however, Scher- 
er’s talent and sound judgment. But even 
Scherer in his desire to write an original style, 
is very often carried in wrong directions. The 
style of certain modern German journalists, an 
imitation of the French “causerie” which 
Scherer sometimes uses, is entirely contrary to 
the spirit of the German language. One need 
but look into German papers and periodicals 
of the common order to discover a provoking 
mish-mash, which passes for elegant German 
at present. The example of men like Scherer 
and Schmidt, who are presumed to understand 
the genius of the German language, will un- 
fortunately only encourage this. 

It has seemed necessary to speak of this last 
point, since Lessing himself w r as one of the 
greatest masters of German style. But if he 
could read Schmidt’s book he would not only 
wonder at the style, he would be astonished at 
the whole curious picture which has been drawn 
of him in the nineteenth century. And per- 
haps he would really decide to come back 
again in order to show' us who he was. Ja 
tapfrer Lessing, komm ! 

Julius Goebel. 


The Syntax of the Subjunctive Mood in 
French, for High Schools and Colleges, by 
Alonzo Williams, A. M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in Brown University. Boston, Scho- 
enhof; New York, Christern, 1885, i2mo., 
XII, 77- 

The author’s aim has been “to furnish a 
body of practical rules for class room use ” and 
he has been eminently successful in his under- 
taking : this work is neat, handy, scholarly and 
well adapted to its purpose. Every French 
teacher well know's the great difficulty there 
is to make this perplexing subject of French 
Syntax comprehensible to the ordinary student . 
In many practical grammars, the details are so 
mixed, the essential are so bunglingly distin- 
guished from the non-essential phrase-elen^ents 
or, in some cases even, not at all separated, that 
the pupil hopelessly wades through the mass 
of material and comes out in the end with 
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cruder and more confused notions of Syntax 
than when he entered upon the subject ; for, 
generally speaking, he must have some idea 
of syntactical relations to begin French with in 
our colleges, after having gone through a pre- 
paratory Latin course. All these common 
causes of bewilderment for the student are 
happily set aside in Prof. Williams’ little book 
and we have, for the first time in our country, 
the knotty problem of the French subjunctive 
presented in a clear, logical manner, where the 
material is carefully digested and the details so 
arranged as to naturally supplement the laws 
of Latin taxis. We must bear in mind that the 
work is intended for High-school and College 
students only, and, as they are generally fa- 
miliar with Latin, the nomenclature and phrase- 
ology adopted in the Rules are similar to 
those they have been accustomed to use in 
the study of the Classics. Whether this is the 
correct point of departure for formulating the 
grammar rules of the French, or of the Ro- 
mance idioms generally, may be subject to dis- 
cussion, but there is no doubt that, in the 
present condition of our study, this plan will 
facilitate the acquisition of the laws of phrase- 
setting in the modern language for such learners 
as this treatise is intended to help. 

The Modern French only is here taken into 
account, with frequent references, however, to 
similar constructions in the Latin. The book 
is beautifully printed, with all the principal 
Rules in large and heavy type ; the examples 
are well assorted, clearly presented, and fur- 
nished with abundant notes and remarks in 
small print, and, at the end, there is a good 
word-index, which makes reference easy to all 
tl\e chief subjects treated in it. 

A. M. 1 C. 

Andreas: A Legend of St. Andrew. ICdited 
with Critical Notes and a Glossary by W. 
M. Baskervill, Ph. I). Based on the Man- 
uscript. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. Pp. 
IX and 78. Introd. price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Baskervill, Prof, for ICnglish at the Van- 
derbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), began his 
career as an F'nglish scholar with the publica- 
tion of his Leipsic dissertation in ‘Anglia ’ IY, 
139-167 (also printed separately), 1881. Phis 
dissertation consisted of a critical text, with 
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notes, etc., of the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
“ Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem one of 
the miscellaneous tracts bound up with the 
Beowulf MS. It is, however, only Baskervill’s 
text with variations, based on Wulker’s private 
collation, that has been published, the promise 
under Wulker’s signature, — “ Die erklarungen 
und weiteren verbesserungen zu diesem texte 
werden an andrer stelle abgedruct werden ” 
remaining, to this day, unfulfilled. Simulta- 
neously with the present publication, Basker- 
vill’s name appears associated with that of 
Prof. Harrison on the title-page of an American 
edition of Grein’s Glossary as abridged and 
edited by Groschopp., 

The Glossary promised in the title at the 
head of this notice is not yet published, so that 
a complete review of BaskervilPs treatment of 
the poem can only be given later. In the 
meantime the complete text, tvitli notes, at a 
trifling cost, should be everywhere Welcomed. 

In the preparation of this text the editor has 
again been indebted to Prof. Walker for a 
private collation of the MS. recently made, and 
he announces that his doctrine has been “ to 
adhere to the reading of the MS. wherever it 
.was possible.’' Phis commendable conserva- 
tism is certainly carried too far where, in the 
absence of some emendation, the fundamental 
requirements in the structure of the verse arc- 
destroyed. But with the readings, from the 
editions (f/r/ww. A 'embh\ and (lrehi) % when 
not received into the text, plainly given at the 
foot of the page, the student may be stimulated 
to make a choice between them, if not indeed 
to venture a suggestion of his own. 

Although the editor’s work bears the stamp 
of great care and industry, some omissions 
here and there appear. The parallelism be- 
tween /. 1656 and Jul. /. 569 is certainly striking, 

| and taken in connection with the phonetic ar- 
1 gument makes Kluge’s suggested reading 
I ‘ zee ore ' for Tiro/*,’ more than probable. In 
1 this same connection {Anglia If, 105-6) the 
' editor may also find a confirmation of beunum , 

I /. 1037 : JordAiera, l. 43, would deserve to be 
I mentioned in the notes, if, as has been sup- 

I 1. A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary liased on (irohchopp’s 
j ( ‘.rein, edited, revised and corrected, etc., by James A. Har- 
rison, mul W. M. Hnskervill. New York and Chicago, A. S. 
ljarnes & Co., 1885. A review of this work may lie expected 
l in the next number of the * Notes.' 
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posed ( Beitr . AY, 299), such a form has a high 
determinative value for the poetic literature. 

In the Introduction the authorship of the 
poem is summarily dismissed as being not yet 
determined, and as therefore of little conse- 
quence. It is to be hoped that this repeated 
evasion of problems relating to the authorship 
of Anglo-Saxon poems, upon which so much 
has been written by foreign scholars, may not 
become a fixed principle with American editors. 

James YV. Bright. 

PERSONAL. 

Dr. Heinrich Kdcting, Privat Docent for 
Romance Philology at the University of Leipsic, 
is now writing a treatise on the Geschichte des 
Fran zdsisc hen Romans im X VII. Jahrhundert. 
The work, of which three Lieferungen have 
reached us, will consist of two octavo volumes 
of about four hundred pages each, issued in 
four parts to the volume. We shall give special 
notice of this publication when the first volume 
is complete. 

The important work, Slawo- Deutsches ntid 
Slawo- Italienisches by HugoSchuchardt, Prof, 
of Romance Philology at the University of 
Graz, Austria, has been awarded the Volney 
Prize for 1885 by the French Institute.* For a 
review in detail of this epoch-making publica- 
tion, see American Journal of Philology, vol. 
VI, pp. 89-94. 

As a supplement to the above named treatise, 
Prof. Schuchardt is at present engaged on a 
subject of general interest to philologians, 
namely, Ueber die Lautgesetze. Gegen die 
Junggramatiker , in which the whole question 
of invariability of phonetic law will be dis- 
cussed. 

The Choi; r de Contes Contemporains, edited 
by Dr. B. F. O’Connor, Instructor for French 
in Columbia College, N. Y., is passing into a 

®The Volney Prize, amounting to 1200 francs, was founded 
by Monsieur le Comte de Volney, in 1820. It is to be awarded 
every year by the French Institute to the author of the best 
work on Philology and especially on Comparative Grammar. 
Among the savants that have received this prize may be 
mentioned Benfey (1842), M. de Chevallet (1850), M. M. 
Barraudet GrJgoire (1853), Koelle (1855-56), MiklosiPh (1857), 
M. de Rosny (1861), Max MHller (1862), Pictet (1863) and 
Bopp (1867). 
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second edition, though a year has not yet 
elapsed since the first edition was published by 
Henry Holt and Company. 

Mr. P. B. M.arcou, a graduate of Harvard 
College (1876) and former Instructor in French 
at the Johns Hopkins University, is now at the 
University of Berlin, where he is working on 
the “ Historical Infinitive in French,” as a Dis- 
sertation for the Ph. D. Degree in Romance 
Languages. 

Paul Meyer, Prof, at the £cole des Chartes, 
Paris, is engaged this winter on the long 
promised vocabulary to his Recneil IT Am iens 
Textes Itas-Iatins , Prove n^aux ct Francois. 

Profs. Arsfcne Darmesteter, of the Sorbonne, 
and Adolphe Hatzfeld, of the Lyc6e Louis-le- 
Grand, Paris, are ready for press with their 
French Dictionary, on w'hich they have been 
working for ten years, and which will, w ithout 
doubt, be a most valuable contribution to 
French lexicography. The work consists of 
two large octavo’ volumes of two thousand 
pages each, and faithfully represents the 
present language of France. These are the 
same authors, it will be remembered, w'ho 
published in 1878 the excellent treatise: Le 
Seizibne Steele en France. 

Prof. Gustav Karting, of the Akadeinie at 
Milnster, Westphalia, is working on the third 
volume of his Encyklopcedie und Methodotogie 
der Romanise hen Philologie. This valuable 
publication would have been completed before 
now, but for the unfortunate state of health in 
which, through overwork, the author has found 
himself for the past few months. ' 

Prof. \\ r ilhelm Victor, of Marburg, Hesse - 
Cassel, has just begun to edit an interesting 
series, entitled : Phonetische Ilibliothek. The 
first number contains the reprint of a Tubingen 
Dissertation, of 1781, by Christoph Friedrich 
| Hellwag, entitled : Disscrtatio de Formatione 
I Loquelae. Hellwag was the father of the 
: German triangle arrangement of the vowels, 

I and very appropriately stands first in the list 
j of those early writers on Phonetics whose 
I works it is proposed to republish here. The 
publishers are the Henninger Brothers, Heil- 
bronn, Germany. 
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H. C. G. von Jagemann, a former Fellow of 
Romance Languages in the Johns Hopkins 
University and at present Professor of Modern 
Languages in Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., has been elected Professor of German in 
Indiana University, at Bloomington. Prof. 
Samuel Garner, who has filled the chair of 
Modern Languages in the latter institution for 
several years, will have charge of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages only. This 
division of the Modern Language Curriculum 
will take effect at the beginning of the next 
academic year (1866-7). 

Dr. von Jagemann is now engaged on a 
“Manual of French Pronunciation and Versi- 
fication/’ which he intends as a supplement to 
our common French Grammars and which will 
be ready in the course of this winter. He is 
also collecting material for an Italian Grammar, 
based on scientific principles. 

Casimir Zdanowicz, for the last year Professor 
of Modern Languages in Shorter College, Ga., 
has been called to the Chair of Modern Lan- 
guages in Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, 
Tenn., in place of Prof. James H. Woman, 
resigned. Prof. Zdanowicz is a graduate of the 
Lycfee Bonaparte, Paris, was afterward a pupil 
of the Sorbonne and College de France, and 
had four years experience in teaching before 
he came to this country in 1875. He was for 
several years Professor of Modern Languages 
at the Kentucky Wesleyan College before he 
received a call to Shorter College. In his 
present position he will turn the instruction in 
a scientific direction, making use, as far as pos- 
sible, of the language taught as a medium of 
communication. 

Mr. Arthur W. Burnett, a graduate of Ann 
Arbor University (Mich.), after pursuing his 
special studies for two years at Halle and at 
Strasburg, has been received by his Alma 
Mater as Instructor in English. 

A new edition of Sievers’ Grundziigv der 
Phonetik is about to appear. Prof. Sievers 
(University of Tubingen) is also now seeing 
through the press the revised pages of his 
Angelsdchsische Grammatik. 

That less than a year from the date of pub- 
lication has been required to exhaust the first 


edition of Prof. Brandt’s Grammar of the 
German Language (Putnam’s Sons) Ts ‘most 
welcome evidence of a striving after thorough 
methods of instruction in German. Those 
already familiar with the superior character of 
this work, will be glad to know that a revised 
edition is now in preparation and will soon 
appear. 

Mr. C. B. Wright (A. B., 1880, Buchtel Col- 
lege, Akron, O.), who for three years (1882-85) 
was a graduate student in German and English 
at the Johns Hopkins University, is now holding 
1 the chair for English Literature and Rhetoric 
1 at Middlebury College, Vt. 

i Mr. E. J. MacEwan, A. M., Prof, of English 
I Literature at the Michigan State Agricultural 
I College (l^ansing), is passing liis winter vacation 
' (15 weeks) at the Johns Hopkins University in 
following courses in English and in Philosophy. 

! Mr. B. H. Smyth, formerly of “ Shake spear- 
\ iana ” (Philada.) is now at the Johns Hopkins 
j University w here he is engagedin the Library, 
and pursues courses of study in English and 
German. 

Prof. Cook (University of California), in the 
last number of the American Journal of Phi- 
lology , gives us the second installment of his 
collection of Anglo-Saxon words accented in 
the Manuscripts. The material furnished by 
the Orosius, Part I. of Aelfric’s Lives of Saints, 
and Goodwin’s edition of the Life of St. Guth- 
lac, is now completed. The inferences from 
this array of material are yet to be drawn. It 
is possible that these will lead to important 
modifications of various points in Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English Grammar. If an active 
controversy arise as to the significance of these 
accents, we may certainly hope for better re- 
sults than were brought about by an agitation 
of the same question in the days of Kemble. 

T. F. Crane, Prof, of Romance Languages 
in Cornell University, has just brought out his 
‘Italian Popular Tales/ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) the publication of which on Nov. 
14 w*as announced in the Critic of that date. 
This work has already received an extended 
and favorable notice in the Nation for Nov. 
26. 1885: 
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The difference between Germanic b. and 
Germanic a. (1.04 per cent.) represents words 
which have come to us through the Romance 
languages, and proximately from the French. 

The difference between Latin b. and Latin 
a. represents, for the most part, words which 
have come to us through the Romance lan- 
guages ; thus 3422 words (35.70 per cent.) are 
French w'ords derived immediately from Latin, 
while over against these must be set 196 words 
(2.04 per cent.) which are proximately Latin, 
but ultimately Greek. 

The difference between Greek b. and Greek 
a. represents words which have come into 
English through Latin and French. 

The words in French a. are only in part de- 
rived from ultimate Latin sources, other con- 
tingents being from Greek through the Latin 
(258 words), from various Germanic roots (99 
words), from Greek directly (23 words), from 
Celtic (22 words), and from Romance, Oriental, 
or undetermined sources (75 words). Of the 
Germanic words 206 (2.15 per cent.) are ulti- 
mately derived from Scandinavian, and 63 (.66 
per cent.) from Old High German. 

Of the Oriental words, 26 are ultimately 
Persian, 10 Chinese, 4 African, 3 Egyptian, 2 
Sanskrit, 2 Hebrew, 2 Arabic, and 1 each Hin- 
doostanee, Malay and Cyprian; it will of course 
be noted that here, as throughout these com- 
putations, a repetition of the same word is 
reckoned as an independent vocable. 

Modern Spanish is represented by 2 words, 
Italian by 2, and Welsh by 1. 

The conclusions here reached do not neces- 
sarily invalidate those of Marsh and De Mille. 
The restoration of the omitted categories 
would involve a change in all the percentages, 
and a reinstatement of native English in the 
place which is usually, and perhaps justly, ac- 
corded to it. Albert S. Cook. 

University of California. 


The Literature of the French Renaissance. 
An introductory essay. By Arthur Tilley, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge : University Press. 
i2mo, pp. XVI., 200. 1885. 

In order to give a correct impression of the 
scope of this scholarly little volume, it is ne- 


cessary to emphasize, in the first place, that it 
is limited in the strictest sense to the range 
indicated by the sub-title. This study, in 
other words, is an exclusively prepara tory one, 
and will not be found to contain, except inci- 
dentally, anything treating directly of the liter- 
ature of the sixteenth century. All the more 
ample, as a consequence, is the opportunity 
afforded for presenting a comprehensive view 
of those irrepressible forces that were com- 
bining, toward the close of the Middle Ages, 
to render the period of the French literary re- 
nascence scarcely less interesting and instruc- 
tive than the still more illustrious classical 
epoch which succeeded it. 

• The main divisions of the subject, as here 
presented, are three : the Character, the An- 
tecedents and the Beginnings of the Renais- 
sance in France. Under the first of these are 
discussed, in the broadest spirit, those general 
considerations which naturally precede and un- 
derlie so many-sided a study. The second is 
devoted to separate chapters on Mediaeval 
Literature and Mediaeval Learning, in which 
the author’s predilection for the scholastic 
aspect of the subject is evident from the con- 
siderably greater length of the latter chapter 
and its fuller citation of authorities ; while for 
the former he does but reveal the paucity of 
standard works on mediaeval French literature 
by mentioning, in addition, of course, to the 
Histoire litter air e y only Aubertin’s Histoire , 
Cr6pet’s Poltes fran^ais (an anthology in 
which the earlier writers are scantily repre- 
sented), and Saintsbury’s excellent but neces- 
sarily too brief Short History. 

The third section deals with the political 
influences of the time, the revival of learning 
and the introduction of printing. T o the above 
are added a final survey of the subject, and 
several valuable appendices. 

On p. 46, if the author seeks accuracy in 
giving the name “Quesnes or CoSsnes de B6- 
thune,” he would have done well to introduce 
the oblique case (Conon), as being the form 
which, for consistency and by the analogy of 
common nouns, is preferably adopted in proper 
names displacing the accent, as well as in those 
in which the accent is invariable, for example, 
Guesnes, Ganelon; Girars, Girart. 

An erroneous impression is given in a foot- 
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note on p. 58, to the effect that “ there is a good 
sketch of the 14th cent, literature, by J. V. 
Leclerc, in the Hist. litt. XXIV, 439-455.” 
Over 600 pp. of that volume are devoted to a 
‘ Discours sur l’6tat des lettres en France au 
XIV6me stecle,* of which the portion cited is 
only a minor subdivision. 

Of the work as a whole it may be said that 
its style is engaging, its choice and presentation 
of materials eminently judicious and suggestive, 
and its entire treatment characterized by en- 
thusiastic and pains-taking study. It is to be 
hoped that the author’s present engagements 
in the field of Roman History at Cambridge 
University may not too long retard the contin- 
uation of a work so happily begun. 

It seems regrettable, by the way, that the 
happy initiative given by so influential ^ man 
of letters as Mr. J. R. Green, in the use of 
‘kenascence’ for ‘ Renaissance,’ should not 
have been more gratefully and generally fol- 
lowed by subsequent English writers. 

H. A. Todd. 


A Handbook of Poetics for students of English 
Verse. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D. 
Boston; Ginn & Co., 1885. Pp. VI, 250. 

In a paper read before the Modem Language 
Association, Dec., 1884 , 1 mentioned among the 
helps sorely needed in the teaching of English 
Literature a concise practical treatise on Eng- 
lish Metres. The present work, although not 
prepared in direct answer to this demand, is a 
response, in part at least. It is arranged in three 
parts, treating of the Subject-Matter of poetry, 
then of Style, lastly of Metre. 

The second part, on Style, does not commend 
itself to me. It is little else than a condensed 
treatise on Rhetoric, occasionally offering an 
original conception, but in the main keeping 
within routine lines. Besides, the special con- 
nection between rhetoric and poetry is not ob- 
vious. My individual preference is for keeping 
them as far asunder as possible. The less 
readily poetry lends itself to rhetorical analysis, 
the more truly poetical it is. Prof. Minto’s 
Manual of English Prose will do for the rhe- 
torical and logical side of our literature all 
that the most exacting teacher can demand. 

The first part, on Subject-Matter, treats of 


the several kinds of poetry, i. e., epic, lyric, 
dramatic. This part gives evidence of the 
author’s wide reading and close thinking. He 
has carefully worked in a field where I used to 
like to roam, namely, in the history of literature 
and literary forms. As a start, his treatise is 
excellent. But only as a start. It does not 
give enough to satisfy any one, least of all the 
earnest teacher. It provokes one by its bare 
mentionings of authors and books that have 
played a determining part in the evolution of 
modern expression. Thus, what good to say 
that the Psychomachia of Prudentius “ was the 
herald of a long line of allegorical poems.” 
The poem merits a full analysis. Again, why 
not give abstracts of the late Greek prose ro- 
mances, of the earlier Visions and Wanderings, 
of the New Testament Apocrypha ? My earnest 
exhortation to the author is to expand his 80 
pp. into an independent volume of 800 pp., co- 
ordinating for us, as best he may, the prime 
factors in that huge creative impulse which we 
call mediaeval literature. 

In the way of detail criticism, l fear that he 
has overlooked Coleridge’s distinction between 
“fancy” and “imagination.” Otherwise he 
would scarcely have written, p. 17, “ As reason 
waxes, fancy wanes.” Substitute imagination 
for fancy, and the proposition may perhaps 
pass. But fancy and reason are companions. 
Whenever the man of reason metamorphoses 
himself for the nonce into a poet, he is always 
fanciful. The eighteenth century in England 
was the age of reason, and its poets —from 
Pope downward — reveled in fancy. Witness 
the Rape of the Lock . 

Concerning the third section, Metre, my only 
regret is that it does not occupy the entire 
volume. The author has not space enough to 
do justice to the subject, or to himself. Thus, 
two pages are scant allowance to the Sonnet, 
that pride of the poet and crux of the poetaster. 
No note is taken of the subtle, but close corre- 
spondence between Metre and Mood. A writer 
in the Athcnccum , Dec. 5, ’85, discussing the 
objectionable lines “To Mary” in the sup- 
pressed Byron quarto of 1806, argues that how- 
ever faulty they might be, “the boy was in 
earnest when he wrote them [the first six stan- 
zas]; and he wrote them in a metre which will 
forever be associated with earnestness — the 
metre of In Memoriam .” In view of the 
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correspondence between Metre and Mood, we 
can scarcely glide, as suggested p. 238, from 
the Spenserian stanza to the ottava rima y by 
merely characterizing the latter as simpler and 
easier-paced. Spenserian stanza is nothing if 
not dignified, too dignified to be even forced 
into satire. Whereas ottava rima has an innate 
and well-nigh irresistible tendency that way. 
Its terminal couplet produces a grotesque, 
jigging effect, as one of Byron’s critics pointed 
out long ago, and as Byron himself knew per- 
fectly when he indited Don Juan. 

Blank verse is handled well and at length. 
Yet I fail to understand why Wordsworth and 
Byron should be ignored, and Tennyson put 
off with a line, p. 199, top. Wordsworth’s blank 
verse is a model of lucid exposition, Byron’s 
of feigned doubt or intense defiance, while 
Tennyson’s is great in many more ways than 
mere “ delicacy of construction.” Stedmanis 
quite right in dwelling upon the originality, the 
strength and condensation, the virility of Ten- 
nyson’s heroic blank verse, in distinction from 
his idyllic. The quotation from Faustus , p. 227, 
is awkwardly introduced ; the student might 
easily blunder into assigning it to Hyperion. 

There are numerous points, some general, 
some special, that I should like to discuss with 
the author. For instance, why Dry den and his 
set tried so persistently to force riming couplets 
on the stage. Was it not because blank verse 
in the hands of the later Stuart dramatists had 
become so incoherent in structure as to be un- 
distinguishable from prose ? 

For the purposes of the present volume too 
much space is allotted to the Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English period. Our verse begins for 
ordinary students with Chaucer. The sporadic 
remains of alliteration and Hebungen can be 
touched upon lightly in passing. Our students 
need, first and last, thorough training in the 
more common forms of verse as they are used 
by the greatest poets, and to this end every- 
thing else should be sacrificed in such a manbal. 

J. M. Hart. 

University of Cincinnati . 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF inveigle. 

Serenius derives it “ from the Germ, wiegeln , 
in aufwiegeln : to excite, Swed. upwiglia , a fre- 
quentative of the M. Goth, wagian: to excite, 
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to move.” This is impossible on account of 
the intial v. I lire, on the contrary thinks that 
the Swedish word may come from the English : 
A. S. wiglian . to beguile. But Junius and 
Skinner suggest that inveigle may be from the 
French aveugle; blind, aveugler : to blind, 
hoodwink, deprive of sight; hence inveigle 
would mean : to blind the eyes, or, metaphor- 
ically, the mind, and thus to mislead, to entice ; 
equivalent to the English expression “ to throw 
dust in the eyes ” (Richardson). Mttller’s Ety- 
mologisches Woerterbuch derives our word 
from the Italian invogliare , which means to 
raise the desire or wish of somebody ; “but 
other words, especially the Fr. aveugler , It. avo - 
colare y Prov. avogolar seem to be mixed up 
with it.” Wedgwood sides with Milller: “it 
is probably from a false notion of the etymology, 
that we find it spelt aveugle .” Palmer’s Dic- 
tionary of Corrupted Words takes it from the 
Fr. aveugler: “ the in- was perhaps due to the 
idea that the word meant : to draw in, to en- 
snare; perhaps a connection was imagined 
with inveigh — Lat. invehere .” Webster’s and 
the Imperial Dictionary likewise derive it from 
the Norm, cnveogler ; Fr. aveugler. Skeat 
would take the word from the same source, if 
it were not for the spelling. 

This derivation certainly looks reasonable 
enough, as far as the meaning of the word is 
concerned ; the only difficulty would be to 
account for its form. Many different spellings 
are cited in the dictionaries, all representing 
however the tonic vowel as an i (Continental) 
sound. If we can account for this sound, we 
should consider the derivation from Fr. aveugle 
as established. Lat. 6 tonic gives us in Anglo- 
Norman oe or eo (representing perhaps an o 
umlaut); this gives us in Middle-English e t 
later an f sound, e. g. Lat. bdvem > Norm, boef 
> M. E. beef ; LaX.ptpulum > Norm, poeple > 

M. E. peple , poepie , people ; Lat. prtba're > A. 

N , pruver t but as a tonic syllable, 3d. pers. plur. 
Proevent , > M. E. preoven >preven y preserved in 
the compound reprieve ; Lat. move* re > M. E. 
meven % etc. Therefore from Lat. *in-ab-ocul 
-are we get by regular change the A. N. en- 
veogler , cited in Kelham’s Norman Glossary ; 
hence the M. E. envegler , the tonic vowel 
changing according to the regular rotation of 
English vowel-sounds, into an 1 sound, repre- 
sented in this word by ei. The representation 
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of the I sound by ei is perhaps no more strange 
than the representation of the same sound by 
ie in retrieve , the derivation of which from A. 
N. retroever , Fr. retrouver is undoubted. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Earlhatn College. 


The Third Annual Convention of The 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica was held at Boston University, Boston, on 
December 29th and 3pth, 1885. About sixty 
professors and instructors were present from 
forty-one different institutions and seventeen 
states. At the four sessions of the Convention 
the following ten papers were read by their 
authors : 

On the best Method of teaching Modern 
Languages, by On Paul Carus, Boston ; .Col- 
lege Instruction in Modern Languages: What, 
should be taught, by Mr. William CqoU, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; 
The Reciigytnnasiutn Question in Germany, by 
Prof. A. M. Elliott, Jolyis Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; German Classics as Means of Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Julius Goebel, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore; The Place of English 
in the College Curriculum, by Prof. Tli. W. 
Hunt, College of New Jersey, Princeton ; On 
the use of English in teaching Modem Lan- 
guages, by Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond; The Collective Singu- 
lar in Spanish, by Dr. Henry R. Lang, Charles- 
ton High School, Charleston; Requirements in 
English for Admission to College, by Prof. Jno. 
G. R. McElroy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia ; Adjectival and Adverbial Rela- 
tions; their Influence upon the Government 
of the Verb, by Prof Sylvester Primer, College 
of Charleston, Charleston ; Modern Language 
Study in Ontario, by Mr. Charles Whetham, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Besides 
these, three other communications were pre- 
sented, from Prof. Alc6e Fortier, of Tulane 
University: The French Language of Louis- 
iana and the Negro-French Dialect; from 
President Henry E. Shepherd, of the College 
of Charleston : A Review of Gosse’s * From 
Shakspeare to Pope’; and from Prof. J. J. 
StUertzinger, of Bryn Mawr College : Remarks 
on the Conjugation in the Wallonian Dialect. 

A specially interesting feature of the third 


session was the appropriate remarks of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, on the in- 
troduction of Modem language study into the 
schools preparatory to college. He urged 
upon the members of the Association, in for- 
cible language, the great importance of di- 
recting,their efforts toward a thorough reform 
Vn this branch of our educational system as the 
surest basis for improvement in the colleges, 
and cited the good results that had accrued 
from the unity of the Ontario scheme of 
education, which he regarded as worthy of 
imitation. 

From the German Philological Association 
(Modern Language Section) a letter was re- 
ceived, through the President, Prof. Wilh. 
Vietor, containing a resolution, passed at their 
meeting in October last, expressive of sympathy 
for their sister Association of America in its 
aims and efforts at reform. 

The next annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in Baltimore, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1886. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF 

e 7 idemes(j). 

’ So far as attempts have been made to trace 
the derivation of the Anglo-Saxon adverb en- 
demes(t), association with ende ‘ end ’ has been 
assumed. Leo, restricting his references to 
two passages (Aelfr. Horn. II, 214, 516), confi- 
dently translates — “ endlich; ” and it is signifi- 
cant to observe that Thorpe, at these places, 
had translated by “finally ” and “at length ” 
respectively. Ettm filler (Lex. p. 21) offers a 
choice: “Aut substantivum endeme , - es , si 
endemes , praeferas, statuendum videtur, aut 
superlativus adjectivi deperditi ende ponen- 
dus;” and then, by way of exclusion, adds, — 
4 4 compositam esse vocem ex ende et ntoest non 
credo.” He defines with “ pariter, extremo ,” 
and notes Boeth. ch. 41, gi. It is to the corre- 
sponding metre in Boeth. that Grein’s* purely 
subjective definition, “ pcnitus , prorsus ,” re- 
fers, — further occurrences, from Ps., being sep- 
arately arranged under “ simul." 

The opinion here offered is, that endemes{t) 
is always best translated by pariter (or the 

1. Grose hopp's Grein has ende nines (for endemes ), — an 
oversight made doubly strange by its repetition in the late 
American edition of that work. 
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synonymous simul ), and that this is its strict 
etymological signification. Etide - is not to be 
connected with cnde ‘end/ but — efnc - > 
erntie- > * enne- > *enndc - > etide-. This 
course of development was afterwards exactly 
repeated in Middle English in the case of 
anen(t ), anende , anendes , etc., < etntt (on efn), 
‘anent/ and can therefore hardly be brought 
into question. The second part of our word is 
doubtless a superlative ending, either -mcs(£), 
{-mesf), or, as an adverb of manner might re- 
quire, the genitive case of -tna, - mes , which by 
anology was sometimes extended to -mest. 
The curious forms emdenes and etndemes in 
the Lauderdale Orositis (Sweet's ed. p. 86, 1 . 
15; p. 139, 1. 7), may have been written with 
an etymological sense of the first element. 

James W. Bright. 


Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den 
deutschen Schulen und Universitaten vom 
Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Mit besonderer Rtlcksicht auf den 
klassischen Unterricht. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Paulsen. Leipzig, Verlag von Veit & Co. 
1885, 8vo, pp. 81 1. 

The believers in the study of Modern lang- 
uages as, upon occasion, an equivalent for 
Latin and Greek can scarcely be grateful 
enough for the service which Prof. Paulsen has 
rendered them in his present volume. Instead 
of opinions and endless talk we here get his- 
torical facts; and to disregard the lessons of 
history would be too manifest a sign of un- 
pardonable ignorance and obstinacy. Coming, 
moreover, from Germany, as the seat of clas- 
sical scholarship for centuries, this book is of 
prime importance and especially convincing 
power. 

It was, in the first place, a most happy thought 
that led Prof. Paulsen to follow the historical 
development of classical education with a view 
to determining the position of Latin and Greek 
in the future. For the opposition to the omnip- 
otent sway of these languages in the educa- 
tional system is not of recent date in Germany. 
Various influences have for a long time been at 
work to undermine their former position, and 
it was high time to inquire of history in what 
relation the study of the ancient languages 
stands to our present modern life. It is evi- 
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dently beyond the limits of this review to give 
a full account of Dr. Paulsen’s interesting and 
in many points most excellent work ; we shall 
rather discuss the results he has attained. But 
while recommending our readers to peruse the 
book for themselves we cannot refrain from 
sketching, at least, a few outlines. 

Running through the long history of classical 
education there seem to be two great tenden- 
cies, which vary with the “ Zeitgeist ” of each 
successive period. The study of the ancient 
languages has always been considered either 
as a means of higher education and culture, or 
as a means of purely intellectual training. It 
is not difficult to prove this, although Paulsen 
has not drawn the obvious conclusion. The 
early German humanists, inspired by the classic 
ideal as revived in Italy, and deprecating the 
rudeness pf their contemporaries (monks, 
clergy, etc.), necessarily made the strongest 
efforts to elevate their nation. The leaders of 
the new movement were fully aware that they 
were fighting barbarism by a higher ideal of 
human culture, and Erasmus as well as young 
Melanchthon made this the well-defined aim in 
their programme of University reform. Times 
of great enthusiasm, however, are not lasting : 
they are generally followed by periods lacking 
in genius and mental power. And it is the 
curse of the generations and individuals thus 
belated, to cling to superficial mechanism and 
mere form. Thus we find the seventeenth and 
a part of the eighteenth century paying their 
principal attention to a mechanical mastering 
of the Latin language and its grammar. A 
narrow-minded orthodoxy has suppressed the 
ideals of the humanists, and the poets are 
slavish and ridiculous imitators of the ancients. 

For a deeper conception of antiquity as well 
as for his reforms in the field of education, the 
German nation owes the greatest debt of grat- 
itude to Herder. Through his influence the 
ideas of the humanists of the sixteenth century 
are revived, developed, realized : for a second 
time the ancient classics become the means of 
a higher culture. The process of attaining this, 
however, differs totally from that of the earlier 
period. Instead of imitation we find an inde- 
pendent assimilation of the best ancient ele- 
ments. The Germans awaken to self-con- 
sciousness, and instead of calling their own 
national poetry barbarous, the most ardent 
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admirers of antiquity create a national literature 
in many respects equal to the Greek (I Assing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller). And while looking 
to Greece for the true human ideal — to realize 
which is, as F. A. Wolf and W. von Humboldt 
openly maintain, the object of classical study 
— the German poets create a new , a modern 
human ideal , which has the advantage of being 
much more closely related to ourselves as 
modems. There is no doubt that the ancients 
have already fulfilled their vocation of being 
the teachers of a higher humanity. Indeed a 
glance at the present state of classical study 
will reveal the fact that the Greek and Roman 
authors have become the objects of a cool and 
scrutinizing scientific investigation rather than 
of enthusiastic admiration and imitation. The 
reactionary attempt of the Prussian government 
to re-establish the old “ I^iteinschule ” has 
been a failure and has only proved the resem- 
blance of our present age to the seventeenth 
century. 

Having recognized the fact that the Germans 
and other nations, by the aid of the ancients, 
have attained a mental culture resembling the 
ancient, but at the same time essentially dif- 
ferent from it, and finding furthermore that our 
present era with its broad and various fields of „ 
knowledge requires attention in our educational j 
system, it is useless to deplore the disintegra- 
tion of the classical studies. Shemitic and 
Sanskrit philology flourish without being taught 
in the Gymnasia. Besides, the love for Greek 
poetry is so deeply rooted in the German nation, 
its own classical poetry is so intimately con- 
nected with Greek literature, that the Greek 
poets and writers will always be read, at least 
in good translations. But the question arises, 
how to find an equivalent for the elements of 
a higher culture which are contained in the 
ancient authors. While we are able to train 
the reasoning powers of youth by other studies 
as well-suited as Latin and Greek grammar, it 
is necessary to introduce educational means 
which are capable of elevating the pupil and 
preventing his falling into that barbarism proph- 
esied by the classical scholars. It is but logical 
to say, that we have to make him intimately j 
acquainted with those works which express the 1 
modern human ideal in a most perfect manner. | 
Prof. Paulsen in the final chapter of his book ! 
gives a similar answer, proposing a thorough ! 


study of German literature and philosophy. 
No reflection is intended, but it must be ad- 
mitted that his reply is somewhat hesitating. 
He is still bound by the power of a long tradi- 
tion and, in spite of all the histories of German 
literature, the educational value of the German 
classics has not yet been sufficiently set forth. 
But even so Paulsen had the greatest authori- 
ties on his side, showing the slow return of the 
German mind from a onesided classical edu- 
cation. 

Herder again, notwithstanding his enthu- 
siasm for Greece, was among the first to observe 
the disproportionate attention given to the 
ancient classics in our schools. His “ Frag- 
mente zur deutschen Literatur” complain of 
the injurious influence of the Latin upon the 
German mind, language and style, and urge a 
more national and modem education. Even 
Goethe, the modern Greek, seeing the success 
achieved by the Romantic school in returning 
to the national life and poetry, had to confess : 
“ dass die Romantiker einen jeden wieder znm 
Zeitgenossen seiner selbst mac hen, da sie ins 
Leben eingreifen.” He was fully convinced 
that the chasm between educated and unedu- 
cated must needs be filled up and that this 
could only be done by basing our education 
upon modern ideals. And Jacob Grimm, 
though praising the influence of the ancient 
languages, said in the year 1849 : 14 Der Augen- 
blick wird herannahen, dass auch die deutsche 
Sprache dem ganzen Yolke zu Fleisch und 
Blute geht und nicht linger nur verstohlen und 
matten Niederschlags, sondern mit vollem 
Segel in alle unsere Bildungsanstalten bleibend 
einziehen darf. Dann kann jeder practischc 
Gebrauch der klassichen Sprachen und alle 
Zurtlstung darauf erlassen bleiben, ihr histor- 
isches Studium desto angestrengter und unei- 
genntltziger betrieben werden.” 

The task of the future will be to devise, for 
those of our institutions which have the courage 
to break with an old tradition and base their 
| education upon modern ideas, a systematic, 
pedagogically-ordered plan fora more thorough 
study of the German classics. Promising to 
make an attempt in this direction in one of the 
future issues of the Notes, we must venture 
once more to express our heartiest thanks to 
the learned author for his able and suggestive 
work. JiTLirs Goebel. 
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From Shakspeare to Pope. An Inquiry into 
the causes and phenomena of the rise of 
classical poetry in England, by Edmund 
Gosse, Clark Lecturer in English Literature 
at the University of Cambridge. New 
York. Dodd, Mead & Company. 1885. 

This volume is the result of a series of lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute in 
December, 1884, and also at Johns Hopkins 
University, Yale College and other places. The 
aim of the distinguished lecturer is to explain 
the rise of classical poetry in England without 
resorting to French influence. In order to 
accomplish his purpose he seeks for the sources 
of the classical influence not only in England, 
but within the limits of the seventeenth century. 
In the lecture on Davenant and Cowley, Mr. 
Gosse says : “At the present day it is a great 
temptation to those who have made special 
periods and segments of the poetic produce of 
a nation their peculiar care, to exaggerate the 
value of what they have unearthed. * * ' * 

From this narrowness, from this provincial at- 
titude, which may easily become a snare for 
those who pursue literature alone, the study of 
the history of literature may be recommended 
as an escape.” With this general principle so 
clearly and concisely stated we are in full 
accord. Then comes his application of the 
principle. ‘ 4 A writer too crabbed or too insignifi- 
cant to claim our praise on the score of his verses 
alone, becomes interesting at once, and im- 
portant, when we see that he possessed an in- 
fluence over a younger writer than himself, who 
attained genuine success or when he marks 
a step in the range which culminated at last in 
a poet.” It is our present purpose to attempt to 
show that the application, which the critic 
makes of his principle misleads him to give 
undue prominence to poets, of whom the gen- 
eral reader of literature has little if any knowl- 
edge. 

The problem which Mr. Gosse seeks to solve is 
simply this: How did romantic overflow (a new 
term for enjambi lines) become classical distich ? 
His argument is in brief, that, because Edmund 
Waller, a poet overpraised by his own genera- 
tion, and neglected ever since, wrote distich, 
which appears to be classical, as early as 1623, 
therefore to him and other minor contempo- 
raries, who felt and acknowledged his influence, 


the rise of classical poetry is due. 

If we follow the general principle so ad- 
mirably laid down by the lecturer, and take 
the history of literature instead of the literature 
of the seventeenth century, we should begin 
not with English poetry at the death of Shak- 
speare, but with Shakspeare himself, and end 
not with the Restoration, but with Pope. From 
this wider outlook the problem becomes: How 
did the romantic distich of Shakspeare become 
the classical distich of Pope ? 

Let us begin with one of the early comedies, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona (1592-3) Act I, 
Scene II, Julia and Lucetta. 

Jul. — What thinkst thou of the fair Sir Eg- 
lamour ? 

Luc. — As of a knight, well-spoken, neat and 

[fine ; 

But were I you, he never should be 

[mine. 

Jul.— What thinkst thou of the gentle Pro-' 
teus ? 

Luc.— Lord ! Lord ! to see what folly reigns 

[in us ! 

In this example the expression is evidently 
more studied than the thought. Passing to ro- 
mantic overflow , as represented in the Tempest 
(1610) let us take the speech of Miranda, Act I, 
Scene II. 

“O, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces.” . 

Here the thought is evidently more studied 
than the expression. If we pass from this ex- 
ample to Lycidas (1637) selecting the well- 
known lines : 

“ Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know 

[how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the 

[least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs.” 

we comprehend at a glance that, while in 
the romantic overflow of Shakspeare, thought 
is more studied than expression, in the scho- 
lastic overflow of Milton expression is neglected 
to that degree, that a reaction is inevitable. 

The earliest lines of Dryden, those on the 
death of Lord Hastings, indicate that he felt 
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the influence of reaction. Though the meta- 
physical conceits in these lines are frequently 
pointed out, it is of prime importance to notice 
his use of distich. Now we claim that it is more 
philosophical to ascribe his employment of the 
couplet to the necessary reaction, which fol- 
lowed the extreme practice of the scholastic 
overflow, than to attribute it wholly to Waller 
and his contemporaries. The history of liter- 
ature is concerned not so much with Dryden ’s 
failure to introduce distich into a sphere of 
poetry whose form had been determined by 
the great dramatic geniuses of the Elizabethan 
age, as with the more important fact, that his 
apprenticeship in the hack writing of rhymed 
comedies enabled him to become the satirist, 
whose distich, reacting from scholastic ex- 
tremes, prepared the way for the classic distich 
of Pope. The request which Dryden is said to 
have made of Milton, that he might dramatize 
Paradise Lost, and the reply of the aged poet 
that the dramatist might tag the verses , if he 
wished, throw more light upon scholastic over- 
flow, and the natural reaction against it, than 
all the poetry Waller ever wrote. 

While Dryden succeeded in bringing English 
poetry back under the trammels of distich, he 
did not always confine himself to the couplet. 
Perhaps the best characterization in Absolom 
and Achitophel is that of Shaftesbury, of which 
the most effective part is the familiar triplet : 

“ A fiery' soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay.” 

As in the middle comedies of Shakspeare 
there is a nice balance by means of which 
thought and expression are held as it were 
in equilibrio : so in the satires of Dryden there 
is a similar adjustment. The first equipoise 
suggests that a preponderance in favor of ex- 
pression is at hand ; the second that a turn in 
favor of expression is immanent. 

Pope begins by studying expression for the 
sake of the thought, and at some stages of his 
work, as in parts of the Essay on Man, he evi- 
dently studies expression for the sake of ex- 
pression alone. t \Ye will take as a fair example 
of classical distich the familiar verses : 

Soft is the strain where Zephyr gentle blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 

[flows ; 


But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent 

[roar. 

We have thus hastily passed from Shakspeare 
to Pope, taking familiar passages from leading 
poets to illustrate the natural transition from 
romantic to classical distich. It seems that 
this course has the positive advantage that it 
gives us a few links in the great chain of the 
historic continuity of English Literature from 
Beowulf to the Idylls of the King, and also 
the negative advantage that it does not bring 
to our notice authors who were long ago con- 
signed to merited oblivion. 

T. Whiting Bancroft. 

Brown University. 


Das Pronomen bei Molifcre im Vergleich zu 
dem heutigen und dem altfranzCsischen 
Sprachgebrauch von Hermann Schmidt. 
Kiel; Lipsius & Tischer, 1885. 8. 58 S. 
M. 1.60. 

The present treatise is one division of a 
work for which, under the title of “Die syn- 
taktischen Eigenthttmlichkeiten der Sprache 
Molifcre's im Vergleich zu dem heutigen und 
dem altfranziisischen Sprachgebrauch,” a prize 
was awarded by the philosophical faculty of 
the University of Kiel. The aim of the portion 
of the work here separately published, is to 
show that in the syntax of the pronoun in Mo- 
lifcre there are uses which deviate from those 
at present prevailing, to study such devia- 
tions both from the point of view of the thir- 
teenth century and of to-day, and to show 
that they are remnants of the older language. 
The work, then, is of special interest to the 
student of historical French syntax. 

One of the most prominent features which 
distinguish the syntax of the Old French from 
that of the present day, is the freedom of the 
former in the use of its pronouns. The atonic 
personal pronouns, for example, could occupy 
positions in relation to the verb which the ac- 
cepted usage of to-day does not allow, and the 
tonic was often found in cases where it is now 
agreed to use the atonic only. The language 
of the seventeenth century had still retained 
many traces or remnants of this freedom of the 
Old French, and a study of these peculiarities 
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becomes especially interesting in a writer like 
MoliCre, where the older usage and the usage 
of to-day may be studied side by side. The 
aim of the author has been to prove the 
existence of all deviations by the citation of 
numerous examples, rather than to give any 
exact statistics or conclusions regarding the 
frequency of such peculiarities in the language 
of the writer, or to estimate the influence 
which they may have had upon his style in 
general. 

The analysis of the pronoun and arrangement 
of cases referred to, is excellent. Numerous 
examples from the Old French are given, in each 
case, in support of the same usage as still em- 
ployed by Molicre. Tobler’s “ BeitrSge zur 
franztfs. Grammatik” are often brought into 
play in the determination of points in the 
older language, while Llicking’s “Franztisische 
Grammatik” is most frequently the author’s 
standard for the usage of to-day. The use and 
omission of the atonic personal pronoun as 
subject, the omission of the impersonal il, and 
of e n, where present usage demands their in- 
sertion, the use of the tonic for the atonic 
{parler h toi for te par/er) and vice versa, the 
use of the possessive for the persopal {sans 
voire respect for satis respect de vous) and vice 
versd , the use of quel for lequel , and of aucun 
for quelque , are a few of the many points of 
(fiflference which are here cited and exem- 
plified. 

The last division of the treatise, which dis- 
cusses the position of the pronoun, is one of 
special interest. The usage of to-day (with 
some few exceptions, as in case of faire , laisser) 
places the conjunctive personal pronoun used 
as object, before the verbutn infinitum and not 
before the verbutn finitum or ruling verb of 
the sentence. The Old French usage was just 
the reverse. And in MoliSre we very fre- 
quently find this older usage still existing, 
even in cases where to-day such a position of 
the pronoun would give another meaning to 
the expression, as in the sentence : fai cru 
qu'il lui fallait parler d' argent, that is, il 
fallait qu'on lui parldt, which to-day could 
only mean : il fallait qu'il parldt. As regards 
the position of the relative pronoun, frequent 
cases are adduced in which the antecedent is 
separated from it by other phrase elements. 
This is often seen in Old French construction, 
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but modern usage usually demands that the 
relative follow immediately the word to which 
it refers. With the infinitive used negatively, 
the order most preferred to-day : ne pas-pron.- 
inf. {pourne point vous mentir) is the one least 
used by MoliSre. The order ve-f r on. -inf -pas 
is likewise seldom used. The third order : tic 
pron. -pas-inf., is, the author tells us, by far the 
most frequent in MoliSre, but, save the citation 
of some thirty instances, to which he adds: 
"etc." he does not give us more definite re- 
sults. 

The presentation, jn well arranged order, of 
so large a number of individual points of 
deviation from modern usage in the pronoun 
of Moliere, is accordingly the conspicuous 
merit of the work. A rSsumS of general 
results arrived at might have added much to 
its practical interest. 

B. L. Bowf.n. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Ques . — How should an American instructor 
teach his pupils to pronounce the French 
liquid / in such words as fille, houille t Must 
he follow LittrS or must he conform to the 
teaching of native French teachers in the 
United States whose practice is usually in dis- 
accord with the precept so emphatically laid 
down by LittrS, the highest authority ?— X. 

Ans . — LittrS is not 44 the highest authority ” 
in matters of pronunciation. It would take too 
long to discuss the pronunciation of the so 
called liquid / here. All the practical necessary 
information on this subject will be found in 
Ploetz, ‘Anleitung zum Gebrauche des Sylla- 
baire, etc.’, 4th edition, 1864, p. 62; also in 
Lesaint, ‘Traits complet de la Prononciation 
fran^aise,’ 2nd edition, 1871, p. 199. If X de- 
sires further historical information on this he 
will find it in Thurot 4 De la Prononciation 
fran^aise depuis le commencement du XYIc 
siScle,’ 1883, vol. II, pp. 292-307. As to the 
value of LittrS’s authority in regard to pronun- 
ciation, X will find it discussed in an article 
published in the Nation , July 1st, 1875, vol. 
XXI, pp. 1 1— 14. 

F. Bociier. 

Harvard l University. 
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LECTURE COURSES. 


The following courses in Modem Languages 
are now being given at the College de France, 
and other institutions of higher instruction in 
Paris : 

Sorbonne (opened Dec. 1st, 1885) — 

ENGLISH. 

Prof. Beljame , English Language 
and Literature. 

GERMAN. 

Prof. Lange , German Language and 
Literature. 

Prof. Lichtenberger , Goethe’s Faust 
“ “ “ The German 

Language. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Arsine Damiesteter> Explanation of 
the Oaths of Strasburg and Ste. 
Eulalie. 

History of French Syntax. 

History of the French Conjugation. 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes (opened Nov. 16th, 
1885)- 

ENGLISH. 

Prof, de Satis sure, Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar and Interpretation of 
Textes. 

GERMAN. 

Prof. Heumann , The German Lan- 
guage. 

Prof, de Saussure t Gothic and old 
High German. 

Prof, de Saussure , Gothic Grammar. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Gaston Paris , Grammar of the Pop- 
ular Latin {Latin vulgaire). 

Examination of the different versions 
of the poem of Tristan. 

Papers (at different intervals) by 
students on special subjects in 
Philology. 

GillUron , Patois of the region about 
Arras. 

The reading of Patois texts. 

Morel-Fatio , History of the Catalan 
Language and Literature. 


Ecole des Chartes (opened Nov. 16th, 1885) — 

Paul Meyer , History of the Romance 
Languages, including Phonetics 
and Flexions in the French and 
Proven£al. 

Leott Gautier , Paleography. 
College de France (opened Dec. 7th, 1885) — 
teutonic. 

Prof. Tusserand , Language and 
Literature of Germanic origin; 
the English Novel before Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Prof. Tusserand , The Contempo- 
raries of Chaucer. 

romance languages. 

Gaston Paris , History of the Poetry 
of the XV Century. 

Poetry of Villon. Establishment of 
the text. 

Paul Meyer , History of Versification 
in the Romance Languages. 

Life and Works of the Troubadour, 
Folquet de Marseille (mainly es- 
tablishment of the text). 

E. D esc hand , Modern French Lit- 
erature (XVI II Century). 

Ecole Des Langues Orientales vivantbs. 

Prof. Picot , The Roumanian Lan- 
guage. 

In glancing over this programme we notice 
that Prof. Morel-Fatio has been transferred 
from the position of rempla$ant for Prof. 
Paul Meyer at the College de France to that of 
Lecturer at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, thus 
increasing the scope of this department. 
Another feature worthy of note is the import- 
ance placed upon the establishment of critical 
texts, a kind of work that is being forced upon 
the younger literary men by the philologians. 

Through a letter from a former student in 
the department of Romance Languages at the 
Johns Hopkins University, we have the follow- 
ing interesting facts with reference to the de- 
velopment of these studies in Paris : “There 
is a marked improvement in the schools over 
last year; the examination for professors, li- 
cences and so on were made much more severe 
this year, likewise the lyc/es were more strict 
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in passing students — those of Paris alone set 
back over two thousand four hundred — so that 
the Sorbonne is frequented by an older and 
more serious class of students. The number 
of the FacultJ des Lettrcs has increased to 
some nine hundred and the lectures are all 
crowded. Prof. Darmesteter shares in the 
general blessing and it would seem that he has 
double the number of note-takers as compared 
with previous years. The Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes is running over and Gaston Paris’ class 
numbers twelve as against eight of last year.” 

PERSONAL. 

Prof. James A. Harrison (Washington and 
Lee University) authorizes us to state that the 
work on the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
(Ginn & Co.) is steadily progressing. For this 
series Prof. T. R. Price (Columbia College) 
has nearly ready for publication an edition of 
The Battle of Maldon ; Prof. Henry Johnson 
(Bowdoin College) is at work on Zupitza’s edi- 
tion of the Elene ; to Dr. B. H. Wells (Friends’ 
School, Providence) has been assigned the 
editorship of the Riddles of Cynewulf , and to 
Prof. Geo. Edwin MacLean (University of Min- 
nesota) that of an American edition of Zupitza’s 
Alt- und Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch . 

Prof. James Morgan Hart (Cincinnati) is en- 
ergetically at work on Anglo-Saxon lexico- 
graphy. IJe has set before himself the task of 
making an exhaustive collection of Anglo- 
Saxon words from all existing separate lexicons, 
special glossaries, grammars, scientific period- 
icals, reviews, etc., — sources which will be 
abundantly supplemented by his private read- 
ing of texts. Upon this wide and laborious 
undertaking more than two years of untiring 
industry have already been expended, yielding 
the most promising results. The material is 
ultimately to be brought into the form of a com- 
plete Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, planned upon 
novel and simple devices of arrangement which 
have already proved advantageous in the initial 
construction of the work, and, it is believed, 
will greatly facilitate its practical use, and con- 
tribute substantially to purposes of etymology. 

Prof. Hart, in time, will himself explain his 
work in detail ; for the present those interested 


in the matter may console themselves with the 
reflection that the work is in good hands, and 
when finished will show that the spirit of inde- 
pendent and productive scholarship in English 
philology is not wanting in our country. 

Adolph Gerber, Fellow by Courtesy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, has just been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of French and German 
at Earlham College, to succeed, in September 
next, Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, who has 
been called to Indiana University as stated in 
the January number of the Notes. Dr. Gerber 
studied first Comparative and Germanic Phi- 
lology at the University of Leipsic (1876—78), 
then classical Archaeology and classical Phi- 
lology at the University of Munich (1878-82), 
where he took his Ph. D. degree. Since 1883 
he has been in Baltimore, where he has been 
connected with the Johns Hopkins University, 
as indicated above, and as special student in 
Romance Languages, having given instruction 
meanwhile in various private institutions of the 
city. He has published a Thesis on 4 Die Berge 
in der Poesie und Kunst der Alten,’ Munich, 
1882 and 4 Naturpersonification in Poesie und 
Kunst der Alten,* Jahrb. far class. Philologie, 
XIII Supplementband, Leipzig, 1883. 

Col. James Reiley Weaver, was called, in 
October last, to the Professorship of Modern 
Languages, to succeed Miss Alma Holman, at 
De Paw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Col. 
Weaver is a graduate (1863) of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, his native state. He had 
considerable experience in teaching in acade- 
mies and normal schools before entering on his 
college course and, after having taken an active 
part in our civil war, attended the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, at Evanston, 111 ., where he 
received the degree of B. D. After this he 
held the Chair of Mathematics and Military 
Science in the West Virginia University, at 
Morgantown, W. Va., until he was appointed 
Consul at Brindisi, Italy, in 1869, being trans- 
ferred, the following year, to Antwerp. In 
1879, he was promoted to the Consul General- 
ship, at Vienna, Austria, where he remained 
till last year. 

Mrs. C. A. Buchheim (London) is preparing 
for Putnam’s Sons a volume of selections from 
Schiller’s Correspondence. 
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F. V. N. Painter, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Roanoke College, Va., is nearly 
ready with his general History of Education, 
on which he has been engaged for some years, 
and which, he thinks, will supply a want in our 
literature. D. Appleton & Co. will publish it 
as a volume of their Educational Series and, 
as the MS. is now in the printer’s hands, the 
work may be expected to appear in the next 
two or three months. As an indication of the 
prosperity of Modern Language study at Roa- 
noke College, it may be well to mention that a 
third year has just been added to the two years 
previously required in these branches. 

Minton Warren, Associate Professor of Latin 
in the Johns Hopkins University, has published 
in the Transactions of the American Philolo- 
gical Society for 1884, vol. XV. pp. 124-228, the 
Codex Sangallensis 912, one of the oldest Latin 
Glossaries in existence. Every gloss in it, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Dr. Loewe, dates as 
far back as the eighth century at least. 

This publication is divided into three parts ; 
namely, pp. 1 24-140 are devoted to remarks on 
Latin Glossaries in general, their value for the 
study of the morphology and phonology of 
the later speech, with a summary of the chief 
phonetic peculiarities found in the work before 
us. Then comes a faithful transcription of the 
text (pp. 141-187), which is followed by forty 
pages of succinct and important notes by the 
editor. 

All Romance scholars will greet with pleasure 
publications of this sort as they contain much 
valuable material for the tracing of early 
tendencies to Neo-Latin forms, and phonetic 
products; but American Romance scholars 
especially will feel doubly gratified that this 
document, the first of its kind, has found an 
able editor and annotator on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Charles P. Otis, Ph. D., Prof, of Modem 
Languages in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is preparing for the press a 121110 
volume of selections from the Kinder und 
Hausmarchen , of the Grimm Brothers. The 
collection, of which the text is already in type, 
will include a large number of the stories and 
will aim to be representative. Henry Holt & 
Co. are the publishers and the work will be 
ready toward spring of this year. 


Under the title; Lectures Francoises, Adolph 
Cohn, Assistant Prof, of French in Harvard 
College, is preparing a volume destined to 
meet the wants of beginners in French by 
giving them a series of short and easy chapters 
on the history, the literature, the institutions 
and the characteristic ideas of the French 
people. 

Prof. KClbing (University of Breslau) wilt 
publish, in the course of this year, as parts of 
his Altenglische Bibliothek (Heilbronn, Hen- 
ninger), Arthour and Merlin from the Auch- 
inleck MS., and three English versions of the 
Tale of ipomadon. The critical edition of the 
Ancren Riwle , originally promised for this 
year, will not appear before March, 1887. 

The two departments of Rhetoric and Gen- 
eral Literature, and Anglo-Saxon and English 
Literature in The Cornell University, will be 
consolidated, after the present academic year, 
under the direction of Prof. Hiram Corson. 
Prof. Shackford will be retired as Emeritus 
Professor of Rhetoric and General Literature. 
The studies in the Junior and Senior years 
will be entirely elective ; but students wishing 
the literary degree will he required to devote 
at least nine (9) hours a week to literary work 
during those years. This new scheme, which 
has been developed under the administration 
of President Adams, will inaugurate a more 
thorough literary course than has hitherto been 
possible in this University. Literary students 
will now be relieved of undue pressure from 
the other and, till now, better fostered courses. 

With the reorganization of the English and 
of other departments of study, the Board of 
T ruslees have also set a commendable example 
in increasing the salaries of a large number of 
the professors. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, have promised, 
for February, Paul Feval’s Chouans et J Ileus , 
edited with notes by Mr. Charles Sankcy, 
Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bury, 
St. Edmunds, England. 

These publishers will give 11s about the same 
time Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias , “ with notes for 
students,” by Rena A. Michaels, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the French Language and Literature 
in the Woman’s College of the North Western 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Whitney (W. D.). A brief German Grammar 
with references to his larger Grammar. 
New York, H. Holt & Co., 1885. 8 + 129 
pp., i6mo, 75 cents. 

This volume professes to be but a conden- 
sation of the author’s larger grammar. Those 
instructors that sympathize with Prof. Whit- 
ney’s method will find this brief grammar 
better fitted for beginners and will experience 
no difficulty in passing from it to the larger 
work. Like this, however, it is a book for 
older students or those that have at least 
studied other languages. 

Lexikon der deutschen Dichter und Prosaisten, 
des 19. Jahrhunderts, von Franz Brllmmer, 
Leipzig, Philipp Reclam Jun. 1885. 2 vols. 
in one. 538 and 543 pp., cl. 95 cents. 

This useful book aims to give a concise biog- 
raphy and a complete list of every German 
writer of the present century. A preceding 
volume which appeared a year ago, treated in 
like manner German writers from the earliest 
times to the close of the eighteenth century. 

German Pronunciation : Theory and Practice. 
By Wilhelm Vietor, Ph. D. (Marburg). 
Heilbronn, Henninger Bros.; New York, 
B. Westermann & Co., 1885. Paper, 55 
cents. 

By far the best treatise on the subject in the 
English language. 

The Public School German Grammar, with ex- 
ercises for translation, composition and 
conversation. By A. L. Meisner, Librarian 
and Professor of Modern Languages in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. London: Hach- 
ette & Co.; Boston: Carl Schdnhofi 1886. 
360 pp. 3s. 6d. 

A full “German course,” divided into “les- 
sons,” each of which treats a definite portion 
of the grammar in a systematic and practical 
manner and is furnished with a suitable list of 
words, and German-English and English-Ger- 
man exercises. There is also provided “con- 
tinuous prose” for translation into German and 
interspersed among the lessons are extracts 
from modern German essayists, with arrange- 
ments for “ Sprechtlbungen.” There are no 
general vocabularies at the end of the book. 


A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary : based on 
Groschopp’s Grein. Edited, revised, and 
corrected, with grammatical appendix, 
list of irregular verbs, and brief etymolo- 
gical features. By James A. Harrison 
(Washington and Lee University) and W. 
M. Baskervill, Ph. D., (Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity). New York and Chicago, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1885. 318 pp. Price, $3.00. 

We have here an Englished edition, with ad- 
ditional features as indicated in the title, of the 
German abridgment of the great Glossary of 
Grein. It contains all the words in the poetic 
literature of the Anglo-Saxons, with brief defi- 
nitions and etymological hints. A dictionary' 
of this scope, ready at hand, supplies a real 
want in the apparatus of the student of Eng- 
lish. It may be added, upon the authority of 
the editors, that Messrs. Trllbner & Co. 
(London), will undertake an edition of this 
version for England. 

Harms, Dr. Friedrich (Weil. Ord. Professor der 
Philosophic an der University zu Berlin): 
Methode des Akademischen Studiums. 
Aus dem handschriftlichen Nachlasse des 
Verfassers herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich 
Wiese. Leipzig, Griebcn’s Verlag, 1885, 
8vo, pp. VIII, 1 19. 

General contents : — 

I. Theil, Von dem Wesen des Ge- 
lehrten. 

II. Theil, Von dem Wesen der Uni- 
versity. 

III. Theil, Von dem Studium der Fac- 
ulty swissenschaften. 

Rambeau, Dr. A. (Oberlehrer am Wilhelm- 
Gymnasiumin Hamburg): Derfranzflsische 
und englische Unterricht in der deutschen 
Schule, mit besonderer Berttcksichtigung 
des Gymnasiums. Ein Beitrag zur Reform 
des Sprachunterrichts. Hamburg, Herold- 
’sche Buchhandlung, 1886, 8vo, pp. IV, 51. 
General contents : — 

I. Der franzdsische Unterricht am 
Gymnasium. 

II. Der englische Unterricht am Gym- 
nasium. 

III. Bemerkungen flber den franzdsis- 
chen und englischen Unterricht in 
den Uebrigen hdheren Lehran- 
stalten. 
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Materials for German Prose Composition ; or 
Selections from Modern English W riters, 
with Grammatical Notes, etc., by C. A. 
Buchheim, 9th ed. New York, Putnam’s 
Sons, 1885. 252 pp. 

With this edition Messrs. Putnam’s Sons as- 
sume the publication, in this country, of this 
excellent manual of selections for translation 
into German. The editor in his full apparatus 
of Notes, displays the most just appreciation 
of the help that English students require. 

An Old English Grammar by E. Sievers, Ph. 
D. (Tubingen), Translated and Edited by 
A. S. Cook, Ph. D. (Univ. of California). 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. Introd. Price, 
$1.12. 

While it was inevitable that some teachers 
and many students of the older forms of our 
language would for a long time continue unfa- 
miliar with Sievers’ Anglo-Saxon Grammar in 
the original, it is now to be hoped that it will 
everywhere become known that in the prepa- 
ration of an English version Prof. Cook has 
made this work of easy access and use for 
American Schools and Colleges. For a review 
of this most welcome publication see American 
Journal of Philology VI, pp. 221-223. 

Grundriss zur Geschichte der Angelsachsischen 
Litteratur, mit einer Ubersicht der Angel- 
sachsischen Sprachwissenschaft, von Dr. 
Richard Willker. Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1885. 
8vo. V 1 1 and 532 pp. 

This is an outline of the study of the lan- 
guage* and literature of the Anglo-Saxons, in 
the form of a complete and classified biblio- 
graphy of the subject from the time of its re- 
vival in the sixteenth century to the present. 
The historic development in this department 
of learning is constantly indicated in brief 
comments subjoined to the enumeration of the 
principal works. This book will, therefore, be 
found indispensable, particularly by those that 
may not have the advantages of a special 
library. 

Beowulf, and The Fight at Finnsburg, trans- 
lated by James M. Garnett, M. A., LL. D. 
Second cd ., revised. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1885. Introd. Price, $1.00. 
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The Bibliography of the Poem is continued 
to the date of publication ; the Notes have 
been increased by material furnished by 
Wtilker’s new text, and the fac-simile edition 
of Zupitza, and in some passages the transla- 
tion has been revised. 

Beowulf, Text and Glossary on the basis of 
Heyne, edited by James A. Harrison and 
Robert Sharp. Second reinsed cd. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1885. Introd. Price, $1.12. 

In this new edition two Appendices have 
been added : 

I . “ Corrections and Additions, * ’ relating to 
the Glossary. 

II. “Some Recent Readings and Sugges- 
tions.” Some corrections have also been 
made in the plates. For a review of the first 
edition see Literaturblatt far Germanische 
und Romanise he Philologie , June, 1884 (Bright). 

Cadmon’s Exodus and Daniel. Edited from 
Grein, by T. W. Hunt, Ph. I). Second 
edition. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885. In- 
trod. Price, 60 cents. 

The accentuation of the first edition has 
been in part corrected, and some changes 
have been introduced in the Notes and in the 
Glossary. 

Grammatica Portoghese ad uso degl’ Italiani 
by the Padre Vittore F. F. Nabantino. 
Paris, 18S5. 

A glance through this volume would seem 
to indicate a want of experience on the part of 
the author in work of this kind. The book is 
decidedly archaic in its treatment and verbose 
in its contents. As an instance, it may be men- 
tioned that out of a total of some two hundred 
and fifty pages, eighty are devoted to the para- 
digms of the Verb alone ; while, on the other 
hand, where detailed information might reason- 
ably be looked for, it is not given. A far better 
practical grammar is the ‘ Nouvcllc mSthode 
pour apprendre la languc portugaise’ by F. de 
Lencastre; Leipzig, Brockhaus. 1S83; 8vo, 
PP* 3*9 *» 3 niarks, 20 pf. For class use in a 
scientific study of the language, a new edition 
of the ‘ Manuelletto Portoghese ' of D’Ovidio 
and Monad; Imola, 1881 ; nmo, pp. 91 (now 
out of print), is much to be desired. 
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We have received through the courtesy of 
authors the following publications, which, for 
want of space, we mention briefly but some of 
which will receive special notice in the follow- 
ing numbers of the Notes : 

From Prof. A. Graf (University of Turin), the 
deprint of his interesting and scholarly article, 
“Appunti per la storia del ciclo brettone in 
Italia,” which appeared in the Giornale storico 
della letteratura it a liana, fasc. 13-14, 1885. 

Notes on the Petite Eadette of George Sand by 
Edw. T. Owen, Prof, of French Language 
and Literature in the University of Wis- 
consin ; assisted by Arsine Darmesteter, 
Professeur d’histoire de la langue fran5ai.se 
k la Sorbonne, Paris. Madison, 1885. 8vo, 
PP- 35 - 

Concise, handy for teacher and student and, 
together with the text, adapted to acquiring a 
vocabulary out of the class room. They are 
recommended for examination and may be had 
by applying to Prof. Owen. 

AltfranzOsische Bibliothek herausgegeben von 
Dr. Wendolin Ffirster, Professor der Ro- 
manischen Philologie an der Universitat 
Bonn. Zehnter Band ; Commentar zu den 
Aeltesten Franzfisischen Sprachdenkmtl- 
lern von Dr. Eduard Koschwitz, Professor 
der Romanischen Philologie an der Univer- 
sity Greifswald. I. Eide, Eulalia, Jonas, 
Hohes Lied, Stephan. Heilbronn, Hen- 
ninger, 1886. 8vo, pp. VIII, 227. 

A most valuable work for the exegesis of the 
earliest French literary monuments. 

La Chanson de Roland. Nouvelle edition 
classique pr6cGd6e d’une introduction et 
suivie d’un glossaire par L. ClGdat, Pro- 
fesseur k la Faculty des lettres de Lyon 
(France). Paris, Gamier Fr£res, 1886, 8vo, 
pp. V, 221. Contents: 

(L La Chanson de Roland. 
Introduction : -j II. La Langue au Xle Ste- 
( cle. 

Analyse et texte. Table des Assonances. 
Glossaire. 

A cheap, handy little book for class use, 
without the disadvantages for this purpose of 
the Gautier edition. The text is given ac- 
cording to the Isle-de-France dialect. 


Situation de la langue frai^aise au Canada. 
Origines, modifications, accent, histoire, 
situation pr£sente, avenir. Par Benjamin 
Suite. Etude publi£e \ Poccasion de la 
visite des journalistes fran5ais. Montreal, 
lmprimerie generate, 1885. Small 4to, 
pp. 26. 

R6sum6 of a few of the general character- 
istics, phonetic and morphological, of the 
French Language of Canada. 

Rccherches sur un ouvrage de S. Frai^ois de 
Sales (/.’ Etendard de la sainlc Croix ) par 
Eugene Ritter, Professeur k PUniversitG de 
Geneve (Switzerland). Geneve, Georg, 
1884. 8vo, pp. 23. Extrait du Bulletin 
de r Ins Hint National Gcnevois , Tome 
XXVI. 

A paper on the above named work (1597) of 
this celebrated theologian and controversialist 
of the Sixteenth Century. 


Proverbia quc dicuntur super natura femi- 
narum by Adolph Tobler, Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology at the University of Berlin, is 
another of those contributions, full of rich and 
suggestive material, which this scholar is wont 
to give to his colleagues. The publication 
(a poem drawn from a MS. of the Berlin library) 
consists of preliminary observations on similar 
productions in various languages and valuable 
exegetical notes to the poem. The whole 
paper is a model of patient research and of 
fine textual criticism. The form here is a de- 
print from the Zcitschrift fur Romanische 
Philologie , Band IX. 


The pleasing study, Blaise Pascal , Sein 
Kampf gegen die Jesuiten und seme Vertei- 
digung des Chris tentums by Thor Sundby, 
Professor of Romance Literature, at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, has been turned from 
the Danish into German by Dr. Heinr. P. 
Junker (Oppeln, Franck’s Buchhandlung, 1885, 
8vo, pp. VIII, 90). 

This is a short but comprehensive and 
warmly written monograph, and ought to be of 
great interest to the student of the period of 
French Literature here treated. 
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AVAILABLE FRENCH TEXTS. 


When I began to teach I was often embar- 
rassed in the choice of texts. What was most 
desirable was not to be had in sufficient num- 
bers when wanted or was too expensive for 
the students. Wishing to do something to pre- 
vent a like annoyance to instructors at a distance 
from the large book centers, I shall, in the 
plainest and most straightforward manner, 
speak of the most available French texts. It 
is but fair to begin with books published in 
this country. American publishers of foreign 
texts have in general been eager to meet the 
demands of instructors, but in some cases their 
books are not as cheap as the demand would 
warrant and in many cases their texts are not 
as correct as they should be. Several of the 
texts I am about to speak of need further cor- 
rection, but they are all very available on ac- 
count of their cheapness. 0 

Mr. W. R. Jenkins, New* York, published in 
April, 1883, Labiche’s charming comedy ‘Le 
Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,’ an excellent 
text book for a class of students in their first 
year of French. This was a success and was 
soon followed by other plays, by a selection of 
French novels and later by a series of shorter 
tales and by a few other volumes, making in 
all, up to the present time, thirty-two books, 
being an average of one a month, and more 
are promised. These books are all handsomely 
printed on good paper and with excellent type 
not too small. They are sold unbound at very 
reasonable prices, some being exceedingly 
cheap. The series of ‘ Romans choisis ’ now 
contains five novels. Of these 4 Dosia * by 
Henry Gr6ville, 4 L’Abb6 Constantin ’ by Lu- 
dovic Hal6vy, and especially 4 Le Roi des 
Montagnes,’ by Edmond About, are excellent 
for classes not too advanced. 4 Le Mariage de 
GGrard,’ by Theuriet, is a little more difficult. 
It will do in a college class for a variety. The 
style is very beautiful, but it would have to be 
used cautiously as would any of Theuriet’s 
novels, which were certainly never intended for 
the school room. The last publication of Mr. 


Jenkins I have not yet read through. It is 4 Le 
Mariage de Gabrielle,’ by Daniel Lesueur. 
There is a feminine touch in the book, which 
has been pronounced perfectly pure. The 
style is simple and easy. It seems very well 
adapted for schools as well as for college 
classes. The above are all books of between 
two and three hundred pages and are sold for 
60 cents. The French editions cost much more. 
The two other series are thinner books and 
cost 25 cents a volume. Sixteen plays have 
now been published under the title 4 Theatre 
contemporain.’ Some of these such as 4 Vent 
d’ouest,’ 4 La Pluie et le beau temps* and 4 Les 
deux Sourds ’ have little value as text books, 
though they may be pleasant reading. 4 La 
Perle noire ’ is not a characteristic play of 
Sardou. 4 La Grammaire,* by Labiche, is very 
slight but very amusing. Mr. Jenkins deserves 
special thanks for bringing within the reach of 
students three excellent plays not very new, 
but heretofore not easily obtainable, 4 Le Gen- 
tilhomme pauvre,* 4 Le Testament de C6sar 
Girodot’ and especially 4 Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier.’ 4 Le Maltre de forges,’ by George 
Ohnet, will be acceptable to instructors who 
desire something modem. But this as well as 
the next play must be used with caution. 4 Le 
Monde ou l’on s’ennuie,* by Pailleron, is a 
volume of 124 pages sold as the other plays are 
for 25 cents. New French plays are frequently 
published at four francs, so that it is impossible 
to read them in classes. Mr. Jenkins* venture 
in this case is therefore particularly advan- 
tageous to students. 4 Le Monde ou l’on s’en- 
nuie ’ has all the charm of novelty. It is a 
beautiful play, well adapted for advanced col- 
lege classes, brimful of difficulties and allu- 
I sions which it will be a pleasure for the in- 
j structor to make clear. The language is a 
j perfect model of the most refined French of 
I the day. 

The series of 4 Contes choisis ’ is really very 
beautiful and shows taste in everything that 
concerns the execution. It is a pleasure to 
handle these pretty little volumes with their 
elegant covers printed in two colors. They 
are sold for the very moderate sum of 25 cents 
and some of them have nearly 150 pages. The 
gem of the collection is 4 Un Mariage d ’amour * 
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by Ludovic Hal6vy, the new Academician. No 
purer or more delicious little love story could 
be found. It is difficult enough to read in a 
class somewhat advanced. 4 La M6re de la 
marquise,* by Edmond About, is amusing from 
beginning to end and would interest any class 
if not taken in too small doses. It is in very idi- 
omatic French. * Le Sifcge de Berlin et autres 
contes,* by Alphonse Daudet, is a selection of ! 
six short sketches, carefully chosen from * 
several books published by this author hitherto j 
virtually excluded from the class room, partly j 
on account of the high price of the books and j 
partly because no one volume contains only 
what an instructor would think it advisable to ! 
present to his pupils. DaUdet’s French is not 
easy reading. It is rich in words, rich in new, 
startling and unexpected forms of expression ; 
but this is not so apparent in the 4 Contes ’ as in 
other works not appropriate for school pur- 
poses. * La Mare au diable,* by George Sand, 
is an old favorite with teachers ; its high merit 
need not be dwelt upon. ‘Peppino* is a 
graceful little story written in New York by 
Mr. L. D. Ventura, instructor in Italian and 
French. Judging from the author’s enthusiastic 
preface the book underwent some 4 excellentes 
alterations,' to use his own words, from the 
hand of Mr. Van Daell of Philadelphia, but 
probably he did not submit this preface to him. 
The ‘Idylles,* by Henry GrGville, do not do 
justice to this graceful and charming writer, 
several of whose books, notably 4 Dosia ’ pub- 
lished in the series of 4 Romans choisis,’ are 
well adapted for text-books, all being written 
in the easy, fluent French of this bright and 
clever writer. Mr. Jenkins promises, as the 
seventh number of the ‘Contes choisis,* ‘Carine* 
by Louis £nault. 

These are the publications of one American 
house in less than three years, and I have by 
no means spoken of all Mr. Jenkins* books. 
He certainly has succeeded in his endeavor to 
make them low in price and excellent in type 
and appearance. It is to be regretted that 
some, especially the earlier numbers, are 
marred by disturbing misprints. For instance in 
Scribe’s 4 Bertrand et Raton* some of the 
entirely useless foot-notes of the original edition 
indicating the relative position of the actors 
are printed in the text itself, as on p. 47. It is 
a pleasure however to note that the last, 4 Le 


Manage de Gabrielle,’ has been very carefully 
corrected. This promises well for the future 
and disarms criticism. 


Harvard University. 


F. B6cher. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIALECT. 


The foreigner who falters through the mazes 
of speech with a tongue, according to the ca- 
price of the author, of all degrees of clumsi- 
ness, has in every literature abundant exem- 
plification. In America, where the population 
of almost any section will furnish numerous 
instances of people from foreign parts but 
lately arrived on these shores, such dialect 
must necessarily form not only a legitimate, 
but a characteristic mode of expression. As is 
to be expected, American writers do make use 
of such dialect with exceptional frequency. It 
is to be found everywhere — upon the stage, in 
novels, in magazine stories and in the news- 
papers ; one American author, Mr. Leland, has 
even made it the burden of a whole series of 
“ballads.” From the composite character of 
oiir population, these English speaking for- 
eigners are of all manner of origin. Germans, 
Frenchmen and Italians are scattered broad- 
cast over the land and form constituent ele- 
ments of the body politic; while Chinamen, 
Scandinavians, Slavs and Celts, and the repre- 
sentatives of a host of minor nationalities, have 
settled here and there, for the most part in 
small communities. The Irishman, whom we 
have always with us, does not properly come 
into consideration here. His language is, from 
the very start, an English patois entitled to its 
vagaries of expression by lawful transmission 
from a long line of preceding generations. 

The German divides with the Irishman the 
honor of constituting the weighty part of our 
foreign element — the part which, from its size 
and importance, is most assertive ; the part to 
which, in short, our attention is most often and 
most powerfully drawn. Of all the different 
modes of expression that a foreign tongue in- 
voluntarily produces when struggling with our 
elusive English, we are, accordingly, accus- 
tomed most often to read and to hear that par- 
ticular form which arises from the imitation of 
a German original. To understand this inter- 
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national hodge-podge is, indeed, in some parts 
of the country, a linguistic problem that must 
be solved by every-one early in life, for its every 
day recurrence is assured. In spite, however, 
of the wide-spread familiarity with this alien 
pronunciation of English, it is curious to ob- 
serve the clumsiness with which American 
writers use it. This is apt to be the case wher- 
ever it is employed. It is not only character- 
istic of the hastily written * news item * and the 
newspaper anecdote, but it may also be dis- 
covered in the more carefully considered matter 
of the magazines or in the last new novel. It 
is the modest purpose of this little article to 
point out some of the fallacies that frequently 
mislead the writer of this form of expression, 
and to establish, in its rudiments, a philosophy 
of dialect. 

It is evident at the outset, that in the case of 
a foreigner speaking English two factors are to 
be taken into consideration — his own native 
language, and the language of his adoption. 
According to circumstances he will speak this 
new language with a greater or less degree of 
proficiency. But as he speaks this language 
well or ill, exactly in that ratio will he leave 
out or incorporate elements of his old, familiar 
medium of communication. A person speaks 
a foreign language perfectly who betrays neither 
in pronunciation nor in idiom, the presence of 
any other linguistic standard than the one 
which he is temporarily using. • 

From the very nature of the case there are 
all stages of linguistic acquisition, and it de- 
pends upon the individual with what proficiency 
a new language is assimilated and, to a less 
extent, in what order it is acquired. To some 
people pronunciation is the stone in the path ; 
others will find an obstacle in construction; 
others, again, in vocabulary. All individuals, 
however, of a given nationality, even if in dif- 
ferent degrees, will meet with the same diffi- 
culties in pronunciation and the same difficulties 
in construction. Vocabulary alone will be an 
inconstant element, depending almost wholly 
upon the* degree of retentiveness of the mem- 
ory of the learner. It will not, however, be so 
far in excess of pronunciation and idiom that 
it is perfect, while they are notably false. 

In “A Roman Singer,** Mr. Marion Crawford 
introduces among his dramatis personae a re- 
tired Prussian colonel, resident in Rome. Ac- 


cording to the author, 44 he speaks Italian in- 
telligibly, but with the strangest German con- 
struction, and he rolls the letter r curiously in 
his throat.* * At the first glance we have here 
a linguistic problem from its many elements 
| difficult to solve. In reality it is easy enough, 

I for the Graf has no taint of Italian and speaks 
j faultless English, so far as pronunciation goes, 
j 44 You are a singularly young man to be a pro- 
i fessor,** he says to Nino. 44 And how have you 
I the education obtained in order the obligations 
1 and not-to-be-avoided responsibilities of this 
1 worthy-of-all-honor career to meet ?** Further 
on he says, 44 You have me understood. I have 
all the books bought, of which you speak. You 
will repeat, and I will in the book follow. 
Then shall we know each other much better.** 
The Graf then demands of Nino a certain 
Canto of Purgatory. “Where Dante meets 
Beatrice,*’ exclaims Nino. 44 My hitherto not- 
j by-any-means-extensive, but always from-the- 
: conscience-undertaken, reading reaches not so 
I far. You will it repeat. So shall we know,** 

| replies the Graf, and so on for several pages, 
j Now, to the unthinking reader this may ap- 
pear all right. The idiom in the main is Ger- 
j man, so far as the construction is concerned, 

! although even here there is an occasional lapse. 

| In order to be consistent the German should 
| have been made to say, 4 You are a singularly 
| young man a professor to be * and, 4 Then shall 
we each other much better know.' In point of 
fact, one who could have used such an unim- 
peachable vocabulary as the Graf von Lira, 
never would have retained those' distinctive 
German grammatical devices of throwing the 
verb to the end of the sentence, and of piecing 
| together long adjective phrases qualifying the 
1 noun — constructions even more foreign to Ital- 
ian than to English. 

If the statement made above be true it will 
necessarily follow that, for instance, all German 
j dialect or all Italian dialect will have certain 
! unmistakable generic signs and this is actually 
! the case. This does not, of course, preclude 
the possibility of individual peculiarity. One 
i person may, for instance, early rid himself of 
a certain pronunciation which another will long 
retain, or one will stubbornly cling to a familiar 
idiom which another will easily lose. The dif- 
i ference, however, is in degree, not in kind, and 
1 does not affect the principal statement. 
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Since the reasons for dialect of the kind, here j 
considered are rooted in the parent language 
of the speaker, it is an absolute necessity that j 
the writer should have at least some knowledge | 
of the language which is thus unconsciously 
taken as a norm. If this is not the case it does ! 
not matter how familiar the imitator may be 
with the spoken dialect ; he cannot render it 1 
aS*it should be, and even a cursory examination 
will reveal its inconsistencies. t 

A writer in a recent number of the Century 
betrays herself immediately by the dialect 
which she puts into the mouths of several of 
her characters. Ignorance of German does 
not, of course, in itself constitute a literary 
crime, but the result in this case is disastrous, 
•for a language is evolved that could have had 
no possible counterpart in reality. “ You tink 
we are fjne gentlemen and ladies, like dese 
Americans dat is too proud to vork vid hands. 

I say tarn dis country, vere dey say all is alike, 
an* vork all ; and ven you come here, it is dat 
nobody vill vork, if he can help, and vimmins 
is shame to be seen vork. It is not shame to 
be seen vork ; I vork, mein vife vork too, an’ 
my childrens vork, too, py tarn,” says farmer 
Weitbreck. Further on the same speaker says, 
“He cannot English speak, many vords ; but 
dat is nothing ; he can vork. I tolt you dere 
vould be mans come!” Again, “Mein frau, 
she isgoot ; goot frau, goot mutter — American 
fraus not goot so she ; all the time talk and no 
vork; American fraus, American mans, are 
sheep in dere house.” 

As in the' quotation so throughout the story 
everybody, with a strange consistency, persists 
in putting the good old housewife, the mutter , 
in the plural, but that is the least important 
error. Farmer Weitbreck is inconsistent. In 
his dialect he says tink , but dese , and dat \ and 
dis. In the same way, he uses proud and vould 
and vords , but tolt and goot. Again, he says 
py, but nobody and but ; he uses alike is and 
ish ; he finds no difficulty in pronouncing we, 
but he says vork , and vill, and vife . A Ger- 
man of farmer Weitbreck’s linguistic attain- 
ments would, moreover, have been nonplussed 
by the g in gentlemen , and the ch in childrens; 
he would have said shentlemen and shildrens. 
There are other errors of commission. Mans 
should be men , for it has a good German 
counterpart that would have suggested itself 


immediately, and nobody would have been in- 
genious enough to have thought out, on the 
spur of the moment, such a phrase as, “ Amer- 
ican fraus not goot so she.” 

An instance of a better and much more con- 
sistent use of German dialect may be found in 
Mr. Boyesen’s “ Daughter of the Philistines.” 
It is this time a German Jew, Loewenthal by 
name, who is speaking. “ I dell you vat, 
Meester Vellingfort,” he says, “ you vant to be 
a ridge man, eh ? Veil now, you dink Simon 
is a sheat unt a fraut, eh ? I dell you vat I vill 
do. I vill gif you dirty dousand dollars’ vort 
of stock in de ‘ Maid of Atens,* if you vill bub- 
lish your assay off de one vich I gaf you.” On 
comparing the two extracts given, the truth of 
one and the artificiality of the other becomes 
at once apparent without a critical examination 
of the cause. Although the example last cited 
mutilates the Queen’s English, it, nevertheless, 
performs its work consistently, and the mis- 
takes are those which a German with an im- 
perfect command of the language would make. 

In regard to vocabulary, there are still one 
or two points to be taken into consideration. 
In acquiring a new language a stadium is 
reached, where a vocabulary sufficient for all 
the ordinary needs of daily life has been assim- 
ilated and can be used with comparative ease. 
Outside of this conquered territory, however, 
the road is still beset with difficulties and dan- 
gers enough* to make the wayfarer extremely 
uncomfortable. But even here an expression 
would have definite reasons for its being. 
Supposed English words would be evolved, 
either built wholly or in part on the foreign 
model, or after the analogy of known English 
words. Expressions familiar to the speaker 
from his own language, on the other hand, 
might be introduced bodily and be so help- 
lessly incorporated with the rest, that the whole 
becomes a linguistic mosaic of most compli- 
cated and eccentric pattern. It is by no means 
necessary that a person who mutilates English 
in this manner should be of a low order of in- 
telligence. An imperfect knowledge of a 
foreign tongue will cause even a wise man to 
talk like a fool ; for a meagre vocabulary will 
either force him into trivialities, or the neces- 
sary employment of expressions from his own 
familiar speech will render him, at times, 
hopelessly unintelligible. 
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A state of affairs similar to that described 
might, again, result from causes other than 
ignorance at any time in the history of the use 
of a foreign language. It would particularly 
be the case under the excitement produced by 
any strong emotion ; here the effect would be 
in direct proportion to the emotional influence 
brought to bear — the stronger the emotion, the 
more the new would be lost sight of and the 
old unerringly called upon to take its place. 

When one reflects upon the wide-spread ig- 
norance of German among cultivated people, 
it becomes a matter of wonder that this Ger- 
man dialect of English fares as well at the 
hands of writers as it does. French is under- 
stood and correctly cited, but to quote German 
is, in almost every case, to misquote it. 

In writing a foreign dialect of the kind con- 
sidered its two elements must be constantly 
borne in mind — the new and the old. Such a 
dialect is not, as some who make use of it in 
literature seem to think, a simple product of 
the caprice of the writer, the more ridiculous 
and outlandish the better. Viewed from the 
single standpoint of the one language that it 
seems to parody, it is phenomenal and incon- 
sistent. Its causes, however, lie deeper. 
When they are uncovered the dialect will, in 
every case, be found to be wholly a definite 
and intelligible resultant, whose raison d'Hre 
is to be sought in the ignorance and misappre- 
hension of the new, encouraged and supported 
by the old. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 

Columbia College. 

PRO DOMO. 


My object in these lines is to notice the points 
in Prof Hart’s review of my ‘Poetics’ (Modern 
Language Notes, pp. 17, 18) where I think him 
at fault and where the subject has interest for 
scholars. A sense of humor, if not of decency, 
keeps an American from the puny violence of 
Entgegnungen. I thank Prof. Hart for his 
suggestions: one or two I should have used 
for the second edition, now in press, had his 
review arrived three days earlier. 

I oppose absolutely his implied rejection of 
Style as a branch of Poetics. 1 claim that 
Rhetoric has only indirectly to do with poetical 


Metaphor, Simile, etc., and should confine 
| itself to the ordinary figures of prose. Meta- 
phor and Personification are the soul of poetic 
expression, and all figurative prose trades on 
capital borrowed from poetry: The street-boy 
j who makes a simile has “dropped” to that 
extent into poetry ; add metre and the fall is 
complete. What will Minto’s Prose Manual 
(Prof. Hart’s suggestion) do for poetic style? 
Fancy Shakspeare taught through Defoe, Lady 
Macbeth through Mrs. Veal ! Will Prof. Hart 
discuss the point which I make (pp. 105, 107) 
about the metaphor and simile, and the sepa- 
ration of implied simile from actual metaphor ? 
In my doctor-dissertation, ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
, Metaphor,* I assumed that the metaphor is 
corner-stone of all poetical style; that the 
simile is developed from it, not the metaphor 
from the simile — as all treatises agree in put- 
, ting it. In Dr. Hoffmann’s vigorous attack 
(Eng. Stud. VI, 163-216) on my dissertation, 
this assumption is not combated. Metaphors 
are the foundation of poetic language ; their 
different forms are highly important for the 
study of poetry itself; and in this cool banish- 
ment of Style from Poetics, Prof. Hart con- 
demns Hegel, Carriere and all the German 
writers on the subject. He must do something 
more than issue his ukase in the matter ; he 
must justify it. 

That was commission; omission was my 
failure to give a full analysis of each epoch- 
making work, such as the ‘ Psychomachia ’ of 
Prudentius. Such omissions are virtues in a 
hand-book ; the teacher may discourse at will 
on Prudentius, and give “ abstracts of the late 
Greek Romances,” but the text-book should 
furnish the merest foundation. The teacher 
builds upon it according to his plan and bricks. 
But I pass to the great fact of poetry, the one 
indisputable fact,— Metre. Will Prof. Hart 
l pardon my disappointment at finding in his 
remarks a discussion of the fragile et caducnm 
1 of this subject, rather than of the stabile et 
firmum ? That is, he does not attempt to pass 
judgment on my endeavor to build out of the 
material collected by trustworthy scholars 
something stabile et firmum which we may 
teach our classes as the essential of English 
Metre. Even in the trifling points which he 
makes, he is unfortunate. Thus the ottava 
rima , which I call simple and of easy pace, is 
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full of an irresistible tendency, he says, toward 
satire and the grotesque. Don Juan> — yes; 
but Keats* Isabella ? But what does the re- 
viewer think of pp. 166-173, where the main 
question is discussed, the crux : — What is the 
foundation, the essence, of English Prosody ? 
This is where we want criticism. What does 
Prof. Hart teach his classes on this point ? 
What do professors of English in general teach 
about it ? For colleges, literature is the main 
thing in teaching modem languages ; as far as 
English goes, in literature the main thing is 
poetry (glance over any college course); in 
poetry the main thing (technically) is metre. 
How are we, then, to take up the subject, — on 
what general plan ? Surely we want to agree 
about the foundation of the science. It is just 
here that Prof. Hart ought to have given us the 
benefit of his unquestioned learning as scholar 
and experience as teacher. Inviting criticism, 
and as a matter of general interest and im- 
portance for professors of English everywhere, 
I beg to offer the following “ try ” — as Mr. Fur- 
nivall would say — at a basis for English Pros- 
ody. 

A. English Metres are (1) based on regular 
Time-Intervals ; (2) marked off and deter- 
mined by Accent; (3) regulated, not determined, 
by Quantity (Schipper); (4) neither determined 
nor regulated by Pitch ; (5) influenced by 
Pauses and Slurring; (6) beautified (“a vile 
word,*’ I know) by Tone-Color ; (7) still per- 
vaded to a large extent by Rime, End-Rime 
being, however, mainly concerned with the 
stanza, not the verse, and Beginning-Rime 
being a subordinate factor within the verse. 

B. The test of the individual verse is its 
Movement, the sum of relations of its parts ; 
not the nature of separate “ feet.’* A verse is 
the unit of Prosody. We class it according to 
the number of its stress-syllables, and ac- 
cording to the number and distribution of its 
unaccented syllables. 

Francis B. Gummere. 

New Bedford. 


Grundziige der Phonetikzur Einfuhrungin das 
Studium der Lautlehre der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen. Von Eduard Sievers. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf und H artel, 1885. 8vo, pp. XVI, 255. 
5 m. 


The third edition of Sievers’ work on pho- 
netics must interest all engaged in that study, 

> including those who study the origin and de- 
velopment of the modern languages. This 
I book is meant for philologists, and though pri- 
marily for the student of the Indo-European 
languages in their earlier forms (p. 4), yet the 
fact that it is for philologists makes it of value 
for the philological study of the modern lan- 
I guages also. The author emphasizes the im- 
| portance of actual observation of spoken 
sounds and of a careful training of the ear, and 
makes constant reference to actual pronuncia- 
| tions in many modem forms of speech. It is 
not too much to say that the phonetic problems 
of, for example, the Greek, historically con- 
} sidered, cannot be fully understood by one 
who has not had some training in modem pro- 
nunciations, and in other dialects than his 
native one. W e must recognize the importance 
of a systematic study of phonetics, without 
which we cannot understand the development 
1 of forms in any language, ancient or modem. 
This book will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the proper study of phonetics, to what- 
ever languages investigation is then to be di- 
rected, for it impresses on the reader the im- 
portance of thorough and critical observation 
and practice without dogmatism better than any 
other book on the subject I have ever seen. 

The limitation to the older Indo-European 
languages is one of the changes made in this 
new edition, as a result of recent discussions. 
The section on the vowels has also been care- 
fully worked over, and, in view of the great 
amount of discussion on this subject of late, 
one naturally turns to thus part of the book to 
see what Sievers’ present position is in regard 
to the English school now represented by 
Sweet. That system he still considers the best 
on the whole, and he accepts its principle of 
classification of vowels according to tongue 
positions, as the only one which gives a solid 
basis for further study. He does not, however, 
consider it a finality. The system of Mr. 
Schnyder (mentioned and partially reported 
by Whitney in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1884) is not yet 
given in detail, and at present it may be ad- 
mitted that on the whole no other system yet ex- 
plained is so satisfactory as the latest form of 
the English one. It must be added, that this is 
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not exactly true of Bell’s vowel system. Thus, 
the distinction between “ narrow ” and “wide” 
is not the same as Bell’s between “ primary ” 
and “wide,” and the account of mixed vowels as 
given in Bell’s ‘Sounds and their Relations* 
(Salem, 1881), is not so generally accepted ; see 
Sievers’ note, p. 92, on the word “ mixed ” and 
compare the language of Sweet’s ‘ Hand-book,’ 
p. 1 1 and p. 20 (last part of § 51). The mistake 
of confounding Bell’s system with what has 
since grown out of it, is not uncommon. That 
system may at some time be generally recog- 
nized as marking an era in phonetics, but it 
certainly will never be accepted as correct in 
all respects. 

The remarks on pp. 99, 100 on rounded 
vowels will be read with interest, among others 
the description of the German u and 6 sounds. 

What is said on pp. 105, no about r will, it 
is to be hoped, lead some one in America to 
describe the sounds of r that may be noticed in 
this country. Thus, my own r before a vowel 
as in red , road , is an inner-alveolar, or an outer 
cerebral, formed without rolling or trilling at 
about the dividing line between cerebral and 
alveolar, while my t y d> ti are medium-alveolar, 
possibly inclining somewhat towards outer- 
alveolar. Before r in the same syllable, as in 
tried y truey dry y t and d rather approach the r 
position ^nd the r is often a spirant. 

One very important change and improvement 
in this edition is in the treatment of the syllable, 
with the recognition of Schallsilbett and 
Drucksilbeiiy pp. 179, 180. 

The last section, that on sound change, is 
almost identical with that in the second edition. 
On p. 230 the remark about a in English is 
strange ; cf. p. 97 where the meaning of a js also 
uncertain. It has always seemed to me that 
this last part of the book was the one least 
adapted for use, in being too difficult of appli- 
cation, and I have never been able to regard it 
as a practical presentation of the subject for 
use with students. The subject of assimilation 
is not so presented that the student fairly re- 
alizes its importance. At the very beginning 
the change of Latin t to Italian d (padre) and 
the total disappearance of the same consonant 
in French (ptre) are taken as examples of 
weakening and of weakening alone, while the 
real cause is the presence of voiced sounds on 
both sides of the consonant. That is, at least 


the former, and probably both are properly 
cases of assimilation. The weakening is an 
accident, and in my view the use of that 
word, which necessarily involves speaking of 
strengthening also, is a mistake, and puts an 
obstacle in the way of understanding the phe- 
nomena of phonetic change. As far as pres- 
sure ia the mouth at the point of closure is 
concerned the ordinary t is stronger than the 
ordinary voiced d , but the latter being voiced 
is in that respect stronger, that is, calls for 
more muscular exertion than the /, and for 
the Romance languages it is as yet only an un- 
proved assumption that an unvoiced d was the 
intermediate stage between / and voiced d t 
though a not improbable assumption. But 
even if this assumption be correct, then the 
change from unvoiced d to voiced d is assur- 
edly a strengthening, due in such cases to 
assimilation. Assimilation produces weaken- 
ings, but it also produces strengthenings. The 
study of assimilation involves also that of 
dissimilation, and perhaps some of the “spon- 
taneous changes” ‘are really due to one of 
these two causes. Suppose, for example, that 
an original d loses its voice simply, and that 
later speakers find this sound not sufficiently 
distinct from some variety of dhy the sphere 
of which latter voiced aspirate may, with some 
individuals, approach near a voiced d. The 
result might be an intensification of the differ- 
ence, so that the unvoiced d becomes a t. It 
is not intended to assert that this is necessarily 
the explanation of a part of the Germanic 
Lauh'erschiebung. 

In view of the less important character of 
“spontaneous change” in linguistic history, it 
would have been better to put the “combina- 
tory changes” first, instead of sacrificing the 
proper order to an apparent but illusory gain 
in simplicity. Compare, also, Schuchardt, 
Z cits thrift far Romanische Philologie , IV. 
3^5* V. 309. 

In conclusion let it be said that it is only by 
the study of phonetics that one can properly 
prepare himself to write specimens of dialects 
for philological purposes. Such a study need 
not involve the use of Sievers’ notation or any 
other one for all cases, but the ear must be 
trained to recognize the various sounds heard, 
and the attempt must be made to distinguish 
them in writing by a phonetic spelling. The 
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different dialects of English, German, and 
French in this country need such description. 

E. S. Sheldon. 

Harvard University. 


Langue Internationale N£o-Latine ou langage 
auxiliaire simplify, destine k rendre pos- 
sibles et faciles les relations directes entre 
tous les peuples civilises d’origine latine 
par E. Courtonne. Nice, Librairie Vis- 
conti. 

The above treatise was presented in 1883 
by its author to the Sod. tJ Ni t oise des Sciences 
Naturelles et Historiques and made such an 
impression on this body (“il ya la une initia- 
tive aussi fertile que celle de Wagner, pour la 
musique, devenue intelligible aux organisations 
les plus born£es, les plus r^fractai res,” p. 11) 
that it was decided to have it printed and sent 
to all the learned societies of Europe, in order 
to attract helpful criticism and thereby aid the 
author in his undertaking to create an artificial 
Neo-Latin language that should be easily un- 
derstood and learned by the different Romance 
nations, and should serve them as an interna- 
tional means of communication. 

M. Courtonne devoted twenty years to his 
work ; a very small part of this time, spent 
upon the study of English, which the author 
classes among the Romance languages, might 
have saved him some bad blunders in his table 
of sounds, where it is said that a in Fr. cas t 
pas y equals a in Engl, far ; that / in /tau has 
the same sound as e in ^ven, h in se>?or that of 
ng in bring; and that whist is pronounced in 
French and in the other Romance languages 
as it is in English. 

We are told that the author found the num- 
ber of radicals common to all of the Romance 
dialects much larger than he expected. This 
has enabled him to confine the vocabulary of 
his new language to such words as are known 
to most of the Neo-Latin races. These radicals 
are then by all known means of shortening 
words made to “ return to their original mon- 
osyllabic form.” To each monosyllabic root 
may now be added any one of a large num- 
ber of prefixes, suffixes and other formative 
elements having well defined and unchangeable 
functions, or any combination of such elements. 


Prefixes and suffixes with unchangeable func- 
| tions would indeed be a novelty in language 
and their well-known practical impossibility is 
| admitted by the author himself when he forms : 
‘ l bdar (faire dire bah!)—lbahir-vear (dire vac!) 
— maudire . ” Why not “ b&ar(dire bah!)—s'/ton- 
ncr”> 

There is to be only one conjugation, the var- 
| ious forms of the substantive verb ar serving 
as endings. One of the principal characteris- 
I tics of the Romance languages is to be sacri- 
ficed by the introduction of the Germanic 
system of compound words, e. g. pax mar 
mall vap nav compna: ‘ ‘compagnie des bateaux 
k vapeur de la malle de Poc£an pacifique.” 
The new language is to have no peculiar syn- 
tax of its own, but the different Romance na- 
tions in employing the Neo-Latin are to apply 
the rules of their own language, so that their 
different ways of using the common language 
would be like different dialects, resembling 
each other sufficiently to offer no great difficul- 
ties to the learner. The spelling is to be 
phonetic, there being 25 letters which always 
represent the same sounds. How phonetic 
changes are to be avoided in certain combina- 
tions that are sure to come up through the un- 
limited possibilities of word-formation, we are 
not told. 

Although former projects of international 
languages have been failures, it might be pos- 
sible to invent a Neo-Latin language of M. 
Courtonne’s description to be used for certain 
limited purposes, like an international signal 
code ; but such apologies for language are not 
often thought out by the brains of one man, 
they grow spontaneously out of the necessities 
of actual life, like the Pidgin English and the 
Lingua Franca. But if they must redo fere 
lucerna y the oil should be scented with a little 
more knowledge of history and philology' than 
! our author displays when he tells us that the 
principal non-Latin element in the English 
language is the Norse. It is interesting to note, 
however, that even France, with its steadily in- 
creasing army of trained philologians, has not 
yet passed the age of these philological Kinder - 
krankheiten. We conclude by giving a speci- 
men of the “ langue international n£o-latine.” 

(In the text q represents the sound of k and ? that of tu in 
Fr. m^wte.) 
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S3LILOGA DI UN GRAND DAM.* 

Qivant s tup dp rat (Psedwar Plot dt , 

Qom nil sur terr ’ ftqar , 

Q'pensar al qomqant's ball's , 0 rut's , 

L'ser' por itar ddi. 

J'PrplexP nter un rob ' roziU, 

O cePzur 0 blanqp y 
Ov a l vidit's q'fa/wot fiqar , 

Ov at notuPs sqrib?bl. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 

Earlham College. 

Private und amtliche Beziehungen der Briider 
Grimm zu Hessen. Eine Sammlung von 
Briefen und Actenstiicken als Festschrift 
zum hundertsten Geburtstag Wilhelm 
Grimms den 24 Februar 1886. Zusammen- 
gestellt und erlautert von E. Stengel. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung; 8vo, pp. VIII, 419, 441. 1886. 

We cannot allow the important event of the 
centennial celebration of Wilhelm Grimm’s 
birthday to pass without adding, from this side 
of the ocean, a tribute of thanks and reverence 
to his memory. “ Denn er war unser ” we can 
well say with Goethe of one who, together 
with his brother, discovered and set forth the 
near relationship of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Englishmen and Americans. Und er ist unser, 
in a still wider sense. The mutual influence 
of the English and German speaking nations 
has been far more healthy and productive than 
the ascendency which other races, the ancients 
excepted, have at times held over them. And 
w'hile the Germans gratefully acknowledge the 
impulse in science, philosophy and poetry 
given to them by England, we cannot help 
availing ourselves of this opportunity to express 
what the “ Briider Grimm ” have been and are 
to us. The scientific method, so successfully 
represented by them, the characteristic view 
of the world back of it, are of purely German 
origin. It is a mistake to identify either w ith 
the Romantic school in Germany, for this latter 

•SOLILOQVY OH A FlNF. I.AOY. 

How dull it is to sit all day 
With naught on earth to do, 

But think of concerts, balls, or routs 
At evening to go to ; 

Perplex’d between a robe of pink. 

Or blue celeste or white, 

Or visits one is forced to pay. 

Or little notes to write. 


has only given them a decided trend in the 
direction of the national element. 

The first in Germany to conceive the idea of 
an historical development and to treat his sub- 
ject-matter accordingly, was Winkelmann. 
But w'hile he limited himself exclusively to 
Greek art and poetry, it was Herder w’ho im- 
proved the new method and applied it on the 
broadest possible scale. His was the gift of 
penetrating into the very soul of a nation and 
its poetry, of carefully observing the historical 
growth of mental phenomena, and of drawing 
a picture of historical development with a few 
! masterly strokes. The old, narrow, rational- 
1 istic manner of looking at things had suddenly 
vanished, and the mental life of all nations and 
ages appeared upon the background of the 
eternal, as the phenomenal w'orld upon the 
basis of nature. The key, how*ever, which 
opened all these treasures to him was his deep 
conception of poetry as the most original and 
powerful manifestation of the human mind. 
Still, Herder’s work w'as fragmentary and un- 
systematic ; it seemed to call for a man to com- 
plete it. The Briider Grimm were the fulfill- 
ment of his prophecies.* Not only did the 
spirit of Herder rest upon them, but they also 
possessed the equally important gift of doing 
thorough, systematic and scientific work. Very 
early they free themselves from the nebulous 
confusion of Romantic ideas, retaining only 
that which was healthy in the Romantic school. 
And while Jacob Grimm turns his attention 
chiefly to the history of the German language 
in its various branches, Wilhelm Grimm follow'- 
ing his individual taste makes rather his prin- 
cipal study of the history of literature:, Volks- 
poesie, Sage and Marchen. To him w r e ow'e 
the classical collection of * Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen ’ (the Bible of childhood, as it has 
often been called), the ‘ Deutsche Heldensage,’ 
4 Geschichte des Reims,’ and numerous editions 
of old poems. But the principle which w r e 
find at the basis of the work of both brothers 
is in reality the same : their deep love for poetry 
in all its manifestations, their unselfish, impar- 
tial devotion to the study of historical develop- 
ment. “Die Andacht zum Unbedeutenden,” 
as A. W. Schlegel had mockingly called the 
latter, became the divining-rod that opened 

•Herder, Werke zur sehtfnen Lit. und Kunst I. 38. 
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the secrets of past centuries, revealed the true 
nature of the German people, and showed 
other nations how to open up the portals of 
their own past. For the first time in the history 
of science we notice the empirical method, 
free from all philosophic speculations, success- 
fully applied to the mental sciences. It re- 
sembles the method of the naturalist, but is at 
the same time essentially different from it. 
Through the Briider Grimm we have learned 
to listen and learn from history instead of 
talking to her and criticising her. 

It is obviously most interesting and instruc- 
tive to become acquainted with the inner life 
and development of men so eminently en- 
dowed, and we heartily welcome the two 
volumes of Prof. Stengel. Although the cen- 
tennial celebration of Jacob Grimm’s birthday 
last year presented us with a number of similar 
books, Prof. Stengel’s publications bear an 
entirely new character. With thank-worthy 
diligence the author has collected all the doc- 
uments bearing on the brothers’ relations to 
Hessia, the land of their birth ; but a still more 
important part of the book are the letters to 
various Hessian friends (Vilmar, Weigand, 
Hupfeld and others), covering the entire period 
of the brothers’ life. Copious and highly inter- 
esting notes appended to the second volume 
will assist the reader in understanding every- 
thing the letters contain, and the volumes are 
otherwise, as well, an example of excellent 
editorship. 

We must not expect to find exciting or spicy 
reading in these letters. They mirror the 
simple, honest life of the brothers, a life en- 
tirely devoted to science. We see them pre- 
paring all their important works, asking their 
friends to assist them, expressing their opinions 
on political, scientific and literary subjects ; we 
hear of their domestic joys and troubles : it is 
the picture of the quiet, uneventful life of two 
German scholars; yet anyone who still pos- 
sesses a healthy taste will feel himself richly 
rewarded in its contemplation. Like the hut 
in the fairy tale, the narrow world in which the 
brothers live is adorned with all the beauty and 
love beaming from pure, simple and noble 
souls. Their attachment to their friends and 
family, and to all their surroundings, is touch- 
ing. Years after the death of their beloved 
mother, Wilhelm writes to his friend, Prof. 


Suabedissen: “Often still I dream of her, sit 
by her side and hold her thin but tender hand 
in mine.” W'hat an amiable modesty when he 
says to the same intimate friend: “I never 
send you my books, because I think it looks 
like requesting you to read them.” Hundreds 
of beautiful, commanding metaphors scattered 
here, as in all their writings, breathe the odor 
I of the Hessian meadows, fields and forests, 

I and betray in both the brothers the deepest 
I feeling for nature. Almost every- page of the 
I letters bears witness that they were not only 
great scholars, but also noble men, and it is 
for this reason that they are so deeply beloved 
by the German people. 

To complete the picture, we must not forget 
the numerous valuable observations and criti- 
cisms on political events, contemporaries, 

! scientific and poetical works, contained in the 
| letters. The characterizations of Walter Scott 
and Byron, for example (pp. 208, 220), are very 
1 striking and true, giving evidence of Wilhelm’s 
I intimate acquaintance with these poets. The 
brothers are admirers, but no blind worship- 
pers, of Goethe, and many of their remarks 
upon him will be read with great interest. In 
conclusion, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting two passages in which 
Wilhelm involuntarily and naively expresses 
j the essence of his whole nature : 

, “ Ich glaube, dass Liebe das Hdchste ist , 

was aus unserer Seele stromt und das einzige, 
was uns aufrecht halt und wahrhaft mit einanaer 
verbindet.” 

| “ Ich neige mich mit meinem ziemlich fried- 

fertigen Character mehr zu dergesrhichtlichen 
I Partei, tveil ich denke , die beste Vernunft hat 
j sich in der Geschichte kundgegcben und in dem 
t gewaltsamen Gegencinanclertreiben einer lan- 
| gen Zeit sind die hellsten Funken herausge- 
sprungen.” 

I Julius Gof.iill. 


1 Der franznsische und englische Unterricht in 
der deutschen Schule mit besonderer Be- 

I rilcksichtigung des Gymnasiums. I)r. A. 

Rambeau. Hamburg: G. E. Nolte, 1886. 
| 8vo, 51 PP- 

j The author of this interesting treatise gives 
us here the fruit not only of careful study but 
i of extensive experience. After several years 
spent in England and France, he taught French 
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and English in Alsace and at Wiesbaden, and systematically. The material has to be limited 


now holds the position of Oberlehrer in the 1 
recently founded Wilhelms Gymnasium, at | 
Hamburg. He has thus thoroughly tested the j 
new system of instruction in French and Eng- j 
lish which is now submitted to the public. 

The study of French in the Gymnasia, which ; 
is here treated with especial fullness, has 
hitherto centered on grammar and translations 
from the German, hardly any attempt being 
made to introduce practice in conversation. 
Dr. Rambeau proposes that the instruction 
should center in reading throughout all the 
classes, that grammar at first be treated in the 
main inductively and that conversation be 
practised from the very beginning. Living 
languages, he maintains, should be taught as 1 
living languages; home tasks are to be re- 
nounced as much as possible, and the main 
stress is to be laid on oral instruction and the 
immediate intercourse of the teacher with the 
student. 

The instructor commences by pronouncing 
and explaining the French sounds, using tables 
of sounds to confirm the ear by the eye. 
During the first weeks, the student learns no 
word that he has not heard pronounced by the 
teacher. Then the French ‘accent national’ 
is practised. The teacher reads to his class 
parts of sentences and afterwards whole sen- 
tences, which are repeated first by single 
students and then by all ‘in choro.* French 
poems learned by heart serve to fix the right 
pronunciation and accent. 

Reading is begun as soon as the auxiliaries 
avoir and Hre and one verb of the first conju- 
gation are learned. The matter chosen is first 
short narratives and anecdotes, then historical 
prose of this century, finally prose-writers and 
poets of the 18th and 17th centuries, especially 
Molifcre. The shorter pieces are to be treated 
so thoroughly as to become the full mental 
property of the pupil. In this way, and par- 
ticularly by continuous discussion of the matter 
read, the student is taught and retains in his 
memory more words and grammatically cor- 
rect and idiomatic expressions than he could 
acquire by learning a hundred lists and a 
thousand rules, or by translating innumerable 
single sentences into French. 

The grammar, after being thus inductively 
studied with the reading, is next taken up 


and the conception of it deepened as much as 
possible. Yet Dr. Rambeau deems it unneces- 
sary, useless, or even injurious to adduce any 
but Classical Latin forms. I do not see why 
an occasional citation of Old French or Vulgar 
Latin forms should not be indulged in, pro- 
vided they tend to illustrate frequent phonetic 
changes or word formations. 

The value of translations from German into 
French is not to be overrated. Connected 
pieces are preferable to single sentences ; and 
extempore written comments on subjects read, 
with occasional short essays, are very valuable. 
In the final examination, an off-hand composi- 
tion founded on previous reading is a better 
test than the translation of a German text. 

The instruction in English is to be conducted 
on a similar plan, but adapted to the maturer 
age of the students and the smaller amount of 
time allowed. Even less stress is laid upon the 
study of grammar than in the French course. 

Dr. Rambeau’s method requires much more 
intensive work on the part of the teacher than 
other systems now in use. Upon the ability 
and energy of the teacher, therefore, its suc- 
cess must largely depend. 

A. Gerbfr. 

What we really know about Shakspeare. By 
Mrs. Caroline Healey Dali. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers, 1886. 8vo, VIII+204. 
$1.25. 

A few of the many books manufactured by 
dreary mediocrity, through the pretention of 
their title and their wide circulation, compel 
for a moment the reviewer’s unwilling attention. 
Not the least glittering in promise and super- 
ficial in performance, is Mrs. Dali’s ‘What we 
really know about Shakspeare.’ Had the 
writer actually attempted what the label of her 
book would indicate and been adequately 
equipped for the task, every judicious scholar 
would have commended the choice of subject, 
and found her profitably employed in the effort 
to popularize the results of learned research. 
But in this book we have not what ‘ we really 
know ’ about Shakspeare, but what Mrs. Dali 
is pleased to imagine concerning him. Only a 
very few pages need be read, to see that she 
has but an uncertain hold upon the subject and 
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that fact and fiction, gathered from a dozen or 
so of the stock books, are much confused in 
her mind. 

We are told with some show of rhetoric, 
that, of all extant buildings, the ‘timbered 
roofe * of Gray’s Inn alone has echoed to the 
voice of Shakspeare ; it is of course possible 
that Shakspeare acted there, but we have cer- 
tainly equal right to surmise that he took part 
in Twelfth Nighty in Middle Temple Hall, 
along with the company whom John Man- 
ningham saw there in 1602. Equally conjec- 
tural is the notion, that Anne Hathaway was 
not the daughter of Rrichard Hathaway of 
Shottery, — a supposition based on the absence 
of Anne’s name from the latter’s will. Perhaps 
so, we cannot tell. 

The exploded story of the lonely tombstone 
in Virginia “sheltered by forest trees,” that 
marks the grave of a pall-bearer of Shakspeare, 
is given again for more than it is worth and as 
a possible part of our knowledge of the poet. 
It is not keeping faith with the reader, under 
the promise of knowledge, to repeat childish 
legends after this manner: “The story of 
‘ Shakspeare ’s boys * has always seemed to me 
a very pleasant one * * * * it carries its 
own evidence * * * * who does not rec- 
ognize in it the thrifty, capable man who bought 
New Place, the finest home in his native town, 
in twelve years after the day in which he fled 
from it penniless?” 

With all its awkwardness of style and ar- 
rangement, and the occasional carelessness and 
error of narration, the book would yet have 
been not quite so foolish as it is, if the authoress 
had not aimed at the outset at a reconstruction 
of the life of Shakspeare. The bare facts are 
so few and flexible that Shakspeare’s biography 
admits of many interpretations, thus Mr. Grant 
White, two years ago in his Riverside edition, 
after he had lost his early enthusiasm for the 
hero of his studies, drew from the historic 
incidents a contemptible, sordid, callous 
character. On the other hand, Mrs. Dali, 
in her attempt to prove the sweet saintliness 
of Shakspeare’s character, finds much virtue 
in Venus and Adonis and has no trouble 
at all with his late remembered bequest of the 
second-best bed to his wife. There can be “no 
doubt,” either, that Shakspeare travelled on 
the Continent and visited Italy. Her ‘ proofs,’ 


which are of course drawn from internal evi- 
dence, must be sought in the book itself and 
I will entertain the seeker. Such evidence can 
be here used only with the greatest caution for 
| there is no instinct more singular and more char- 
1 acteristic of the Elizabethan dramatists than 
I their remarkable appropriation of all kinds of 
I technical knowledge ; the neglect and ignor- 
ance of it have necessitated the correction of 
countless blunders in the biographical studies 
of the time. Frequent warnings have been 
given, but the book-makers blunder on. 

A. H. Smyth. 


THE AMERICAN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION ABROAD. 

/ 

The following remarks regarding the Asso- 
ciation are taken from the Rericht iiber die 
Verhandlungen der neusprach lichen ( neuphi - 
lologischen) Sektion auf der 38 Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner in 
Giessen y as published in the Zeitschrift far 
neufranzds. Sprache und Litteratur y Vol. VII , 
P • 2 35- 

Prof. Stengel macht zunachst Mitteilung von 
der Grllndung einer Modem Language Society 
of America, die sich zum Ziel gesetzt hat, das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen in America, wo 
seither ftlr dasselbe so gut wie gar nichts ge- 
than ist, in echt wissenschaftlichem Geiste und 
in Anlehnung an deutschen Muster zu ftrdem. 
Aus dem ihm vorliegenden Bericht (Proceed- 
ings) liber die Thatigkeit der Gesellschaft teilt 
er ausser einem Rilckblick auf die Entstehung 
der Association in gedrangter Uebersicht das- 
jenige mit, was in 4 VortrSgen, die in der Ge- 
sellschaft wahrend der kurzen Zeit ihres Besteh- 
ens gehalten sind, behandelt wurde. Diese 
Mitteilungen legen Zeugnis ab von der Rtlhrig- 
keit, mit der die Mitglieder der Society an der 
Ftfrderung des vorgesteckten Zieles arbeiten. 
Die Sektion beschliesst daher auf Antrag 
Stengel’s, der Modern Language Society of 
America ihre Freude liber ihre Konstituierung, 
sowie die besten Wlinsche ftlr ihr ferneres Ge- 
deihen schriftlich auszusprechen. 

In accordance with this vote, the President 
of the SektioHy Prof. Wilhelm Vietor (Univer- 
sity of Marburg) sent to the Secretary of the 
Association the following letter, which was pre- 
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sented at the meeting in Boston, in December 
last. 

Marburg, 24 Oktober, 1885. 
Hochgeehrter Herr Kollege : 

Als Vorsitzender der 44 neusprach lichen ”, 
jetzt 44 neuphilologischen ” Sektion der vom 30 
September bis 3 Oktober in Giessen tagenden 
XXXIII Versammlung Deutscher Philologen 
und Schulmanner, habe ich die angenehme 
Pflicht, Ihnen, gem ass einer einstimmig auf 
Antrag von Prof. Stengel aus Marburg gefass- 
ten Resolution, die Sympathien der Sektion 
mit den Bestrebungen und dem Vorgehen der 
Modern Language Association of America 
auszusprechen. 

Dass dies so spat geschiet, hat seinen Grund 
darin, dass ich irrtumlich angenomen hatte, der 
Antragsteller, Herr Prof. Stengel, habe die 
Mitteilung an Sie ubernommen. 

In der Voraussetzung, dass die Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, sowie besonders 
Sie persSnlich, dafiir Interesse haben, erlaube 
ich mir ferner, Ihnen, von den sonst gefassten 
Beschliissen der Sektion hiermit Kenntnis zu 
geben. 

Anschliessend an einen Vortrag nebst The- 
sen von Dr. Kuhn aus Wiesbaden : 

44 Im Anschluss an die im vorigen Jahre zu 
Dessau angenommene These: 4 Im franzdsischen 
und englischen Anfangsunterricht ist der Le- 
sestoff zum Ausgangs- und Mittelpunkt zu 
machen, und die Grammatik ausschliesslich in- 
duktiv zu behandeln/ erklaren wir: 

44 1. Auch in den oberen Klassen ist die Lek- 
titre zum Mittelpunkt des Unterrichts zu 
machen. 

“ 2. Auch hier ist die Grammatik soviel wie 
mfiglich induktiv zu behandeln. 

*‘3. Bei Auswahl der Lekture sind besonders 
die modernen Historiker zu beriicksichtigen. 

“4. Freie Schreibiibungen im Anschluss an 
Gelesenes sind als Ersatz der Uebersetzung aus 
dem Deutschen allmahlich einzufuhren. 

44 5. Es ist zu wiinschen, dass in Entlassungs- 
priifung an Stelle der bisherigen schriftlichen 
Arbeiten eine dem Ziele der Schule entsprech- 
ende freie schriftliche Arbeit gefordert wird, 
eventuell eine Uebersetzung ins Deutsche.” 

II. 

Anschliessend an einen Vortrag von Dr. 
Rhode aus Hagen i. \V.: 


44 1. In Erwagung, dass ein Sprachunterricht 
auf lautlicher Grundlage unter Beachtung der 
Sprachprinzipien weit mehr Erfolg verspricht 
als die seither unter Zugrundelegung von Buch- 
stabe und Regel befolgte Methode, erklart die 
Sektion eine vorbereitende Schulung durch 
Unterrichtim Lateinischen, durch die die Schu- 
ler dem Verstandniss der Laute entfremdet 
werden-fiir einen rationellen Betrieb des gesam- 
ten Sprachunterrichts schadlich. 

“2. Es ist dringend zu wiinschen, dass dem 
Fach der neueren Sprachen die seiner Bedeu- 
tung entsprechende Stellung an alien haheren 
Schulen eingeraumt* werde. 

“3. Die Verwendung von Mittelschullehrem 
| und nicht fachwissenschaftlich vorgebildeten 
Lehrkraften im neusprachlichen Unterricht ist 
grundsatzlich auszuschliessen.” 


III. 


Anschliessend an einen von Prof. Ihne aus 
Heidelberg in einer “allgemeinen” Sitzung ge- 
haltenen Vortrag : 

“Urn der praktischen Ausbildung der neu- 
philologischen Schulamtskandidaten auf der 
Universitiit ebensowohl Geniigezu leisten, als 
ihrer historisch-wissenschaftlichen Schulung, 
ist es notwendig, dass auf alien deutschen Hoch- 
schulen je zwei Professuren fiir English und 
FranzQsisch angestrebt werden, die das Gesamt- 
gebiet der modernen Philologie theoretisch 
und practisch umfassen. Wiinschenswert ist 
zugleich, dass jedem neuphilologischen Schul- 
amtskandidaten vor seinem Eintritt in das 
Schulamt ein langerer Aufenthalt im Auslande 
behufs seiner weiteren Ausbildung ermfiglicht 
werde ”. 

Mit den besten Empfehl ungen, I hr 
ergebenster 

W. Vietor. 


j In the Chronique of the Romania (the lead- 
ing Journal for Romance languages published 
j in France), vol. XIV, p. 312, we note some re- 
1 marks touching the work of the Association : 
1 II s’est form£ en Am£rique une “ Modem 
j Language Association ” qui poursuit surtout 
| des buts pratiques, mais qui occasionnellement 
j s’occupe de questions philologiques. C’est 
| ainsique dans les Proceedings de l’ann^e 1884, 
p. XI 1 I-XV, nous trouvons une note de M. von 
Jagemann et des observations de M. Cohn (qui 
est un ancien £l£ve de 1 ’licole des Chartes et 
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de l’£cole des Hautes ihudes) sur le ggnitif en 
ancien fran 9a is. L’ Association a pour secre- 
taire M. Elliott, de TUniversite de Johns Hop- 
kins k Baltimore, et c’est \k que se publient les 
Proceedings . L*6tude scientifique des langues 
romanes est maintenant pleinement entree 
dans le cercle des etudes universitaires aux 
Etats-Unis. II y a \k un public assure pour des 
le9ons serieuses sur les langues et litteratures ro- 
manes pendant la periode du moyen &ge. Dans 
cette branche, les universites des Etats-Unis 
sont notablement plus avancees que leurs 
sceurs atnees d’Angleterre. 

The London Academy for Jan. 30, has de- 
voted nearly two columns to the last annual 
meeting of the Association by reprinting in full 
the article published in the New York Nation , 
for January 7th, 1886. 

In this connection, I would call the attention 
of our readers to an interesting letter of Prof. 
Henry Sweet in this issue of the Academy en- 
titled, 4 An English School at Oxford,’ in which 
he points out very forcibly how much behind 
the demands of the times this celebrated Uni- 
versity is in all matters bearing upon modern 
language study. He concludes his character- 
istic criticism of the courses of study, as given 
at Oxford, with the following suggestions : 

1. That the Taylor Institute should be de- 
veloped into a seminary of modern philology. 

2. That the Taylorian Professorship of 
Modem Languages should be revived. 

3. That professorships of Old French and of 
English literature should be founded. 

A. M. E. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. Wilhelm Scherer (Prof, of German Lit- 
erature at the University of Berlin) whose health 
has been impaired by nervous excitement in- 
cident to over-work, has, since the middle of 
January, taken up part of his lectures, and also 
resumed his duties as Dean of the Faculty. 

Dr. Eduard SchrSder, (‘Assistent’-Lecturer 
on German at the University of Berlin) is prin- 
ting his new edition of the Kaiser c hr onik, 
forming a part of the Monumenta Germaniae. 


Dr. Gustav Schleich, known to English schol- 
ars by his dissertation on ‘The Romance of 
Duke Rowland ’ (Prolegomena ad Carmen de 
Rolando Anglicum) and by other valuable con- 
tributions and reviews in ‘Anglia*, has now 
near completion his long-promised critical edi- 
tion of the Middle English poem, Ywain (first 
published by Ritson 1802). It may be looked 
for early in the coming summer. 

Prof. Zupitza (University of Berlin) has sent 
to press an interesting essay in which he shows 
that the Anglo-Saxon glosses printed by Cock- 
ayne in Leechdoms I, LVIII f. are a translation 
of the Latin glosses which Abbo Cemuus, the 
famous poet-monk of St.-Germain-des-Pr£s 
( 1 9 2 3 )» wrote on the ‘ Clericorum Decus. * Be- 
sides the imperfect Oxford MS. in which alone 
these glosses were known to Cockayne, Prof. 
Zupitza has been fortunate enough to detect a 
complete London MS. 

The same scholar will publish in the next 
number of Haupt's Zeitschrift far dents c he s 
Alterthum a treatise on the sources of the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, Andreas. He has also 
ready for print an article on the original form 
of Ae/fric*s Colloquium. 

Dr. A. SchrSer (Vienna) has been called, as 
Ausserordentlicher Professor for English Phi- 
lology, to the University of Freiburg, Germany. 

It is gratifying to learn that the demand for 
Prof. Victors’ ‘Phonetische Bibliothek* is so 
encouraging that he has determined to begin 
immediately to edit a new Journal in the special 
interest of Phonetics, under the title ‘Phonet- 
ische Studien’. The Publisher is N. G. Elwert, 
in Marburg, and contributions will be accepted, 
written in German, English or French. The 
demand for this publication is very significant, 
indicating, as it does, the healthy growth of 
linguistic science in the last few years. 

A sure indication of the rapid progress toward 
good methods is manifest in the frequent de- 
mand for second editions of excellent text- 
books that tend to a more scientific treatment 
of the modem languages. Within a year. 
Prof. Brandt has had to rework his German 
grammar, and now, only a few months after the 
first issue was put on the market, a new edition is 
required of Dr. Gummere’s ‘Hand-book of Po- 
etics for Students of English verse.’ For this. 
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some corrections have been made in the plates, 
suggestions added, and a second preface “ con- 
tains references to certain articles which have 
appeared lately in German periodicals and 
seem to be of importance for students of the 
science of Poetry. ” 

Prof. Gustav Koerting’s (Munster, Germany) 
health is fully restored again and the third 
volume of his Encyklopaedie und Methodolo- 
gie der Romanischen Philologies nearly ready 
to be sent out. 

His brother, Dr. Heinrich Koerting (Univer- 
sity of Leipsic), has already finished the first 
volume of his ‘ Geschichte des franzSsischen 
Romans im XVII. Jahrhundert ’ (Leipzig and 
Oppeln, Franck’s Buchhandlung, 8vo, 500 pp.). 
The second volume, of about the same size, 
will be ready by the beginning of next winter. 

Mr. George A. Bacon, Principal of the Syra- 
cuse High School, has just assumed the editor- 
ship of The Academy, a journal of secondary 
education issued monthly under the auspices 
of the Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York. The first number, Feb- 
ruary, 1886, has a full and varied table of 
contents and promises well for the future. 
“Our first Word,” of the editor, is frank and 
to the point and is in thorough accord with the 
motto of the new publication, Non quid facien- 
dum, sed quo rnodo . 

J. Mercer Patton has just been elected Sub- 
stitute Professor of Modern Languages in In- 
diana University, at Bloomington. Mr. Patton 
is a graduate (1880) of the Virginia Military 
Institute and was appointed, immediately after 
graduation, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, French and Tactics in the same institu- 
tion. This position he held for about a year, 
then went abroad for three years, during which 
time he pursued the study of modern languages 
in Germany (University of Berlin, two semes- 
ters), France (College de France, two semes- 
t$rs)and Spain (one year). He is now perform- 
ing the duties which will be assumed in part by 
Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann at the opening of 
the next academic year (1886-7). 

An interesting letter has lately been ad- 
dressed by Mr. Calvin Thomas, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German in the University of Michigan, 
to the editor of the Detroiter Abend-Post , in 


which he pleads for the founding of a “ Goethe 
Library” in connection with the Michigan 
State University. The smallness of the funds 
at the disposal of the university authorities for 
the purposes of the German department, and 
the absence of private donations, render a call 
upon the citizens of the state necessary if the 
project is to be realized. The writer believes 
that the great influence of Goethe in modem 
life and the vast mass of continually increasing 
literature of which he is the central figure 
render the establishment of such a library em- 
inently desirable. He desires to see the sum 
of $6000 raised, $1000 of which are to be imme- 
diately spent in the purchase of books to form 
the nucleus of the “ Goethe Library,” while the 
interest upon the remaining #5000 is to be an- 
nually spent in increasing this nucleus by the 
securing of publications that tend to elucidate 
the life, works and surroundings of the great 
poet. The writer makes a pressing appeal to 
the German citizens of Michigan and trusts 
that the action of their compatriots in Baltimore 
in the purchase of the library of Prof. 
Bluntschli and its presentation to the Johns 
Hopkins University, may be worthily imitated 
by them. 

• - - — 

BRIEF MENTION. 

The Principles of Rhetoric and their applica- 
tion, by Adams Sherman Hill, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College. New York: Harper and 
Bros., pp. 288. 

1 The above work has been before the public 
for seven years, but some teachers may still 
| need to be informed of its excellence as a class- 
I room tool. 

j The book contains no misleading account of 
j the origin of language, and no captivating 
I etymologies. It is a manual of Rhetoric, and 
I nothing else. 

1 Sentences and passages from standard writers 
[ are used to illustrate not only the rules and 
I principles of Rhetoric, but also the common 
i faults of slip-shod writing. The references arc 
| full enough so that each passage can be studied 
in its context, if desired ; while the. citations 
are so numerous that an intelligent student can 
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make the work the starting-point for a careful 
study of the style of any one of a number of 
authors. Prof. Hill’s taste, though severe, is 
discriminating. 

Rarely does any ambiguity or inexactness 
mar the expression. One of a few unfortunate 
sentences seems to me to come on p. 204 : ‘‘A 
liar takes most pains with the most important 
parts of his story, but a man of veracity (even 
he) passes rapidly over things which seem to 
him things of course.” 

The appendix on punctuation is remarkably 
clear and condensed. 

A. H. Tolman. 

Ripon College. 

Verschollene Handschriften. — 

Under this heading, Dr. H. Koerting, Pri- 
vatdozent in Romance Philology, at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, calls attention, in the last 
number of the Zschr. f. nfrz. Spr. u. Litt. (1885, 
Suppl. III. pp. 78-85), to the possibility of 
there being valuable Old French manuscripts 
among the collection still existing at the castle 
of Anet, near Ezy-Anet, France. In the reign 
of Henry II. a valuable library was founded at 
this castle, which existed intact as late as 1734. 
In a work of this date, entitled De /’ usage des 
Romans , etc., the Abb6 Lenglet gives, among 
the list of books then contained in this library, 
the names of numerous Romans in manuscript. 
These MSS. have not since come to light. The 
castle was partially destroyed at the Revolu- 
tion ; and it is as yet unknown whether or not 
these valuable MSS. remained uninjured. 

Dr. Koerting has lately tried to secure per- 
mission from the present owner of the castle 
to make a thorough examination of the books 
still existing there, in order to know if any of 
the missing MSS. are among them. He made 
a visit to Anet last August for that purpose, 
but his design was thwarted by the seemingly 
intentional efforts on the part of the proprietor, 
to preclude any possible discovery of MSS. 
by a German philologian. 

William Mountfort’s Farce of Doctor Faustus 
has just been edited by Dr. Otto Francke, of 
Weimar. It is a handy little volume, forming 
Part III. of VollmOller’s Englische Sprach ttnd 
Literaturdenkmale (Heilbronn, Gebr. Henning- 
er), in which the text is accompanied by ex- 


planatory Notes, and an Introduction treating 
of Mountfort as an Actor and a Poet, of the 
History of the Play of Doctor Faustus in Eng- 
land, and of the Relationship between Mount- 
fort’s Faustus and that of Marlowe. The text 
is an exact reprint from the old edition of 1697 
bearing the title : ‘ The Life and Death of Doc- 
tor Faustus, Made into a Farce, by Mr. Mont- 
ford. With the Humours of Harlequin and 
Scaramouche, As they were several times Acted 
By Mr. Lee and Mr. Jevon, at the Queens 
Theatre in Dorset Garden. Newly Revived, 
At the Theatre, in Lincolns Inn Fields, With 
Songs and Dances between the Acts, London. 
Printed and sold by E. Whitlock near Stationers 
Hall, 1697. Price, 6 d.* 

Pr£tendues Origines des Canadiens-fransais, 
Par Benjamin Suite.* 

In this paper M. Suite indignantly protests 
against the senseless and obstinate perpetua- 
tion, by his fellow-countrymen little less than 
by outsiders who should know better, of wild 
notions and purely fictitious scandals regarding 
the settlement of eastern Canada by French 
colonists. Documents exist in abundance, and 
the most cursory examination of these shows 
conclusively that the French of Quebec are of 
the most honorable origin and almost entirely 
untainted by intermixture of Indian blood. 
The M/tis stand quite apart from the French of 
Quebec. 

M. Suite deserves our warmest sympathy. 
In the consideration of our French neighbors 
simple justice demands that we free ourselves 
from prejudices utterly groundless. 


OBITUARY. 

Miss Annie B. Irish, professor of the German lan- 
guage and Literature at Wooster University, Ohio, 
died Feb. 12, aged 28 years, of scarlet fever. Miss 
Irish was the daughter of the late Col. O. H. Irish* 
chief of the bureau of printing and engraving under 
the administration of President Hayes. While in 
Washington Miss Irish was the private secretary of 
Secretary Schuerz, and librarian of the Department of 
the Interior. 

•From the Transaction* of the Royal Society, Canada. 
Section 1 , 1885. Pp. 13-28 (lu le a8 mai, 1885). 
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THE ETYMOLOCY OF endemesit). 

In Modern Language Notes, p. 19, Dr. 
Bright has successfully removed some of the 
difficulties which beset this very obscure word. 

1 quite agree with him in rejecting aide * end ’ 
as the basis of a word which never means any- 
thing but pari ter , as Dr. Bright has shown. 
But I am not certain that he has been equally 
successful in his final conclusions. Apart 
from the curious emdemes and emdenes in the 
Lauderdale Orosius (which I after all take but 
for mere scribal blunders) the older texts only 
know the form endemes ; e. g. Past. Care 37, 17. 
243*5. With regard to etymology the Late 
\V. S. endemes/ , < endemes/ must therefore be 
left aside as innovations of a* later period, and 
consequently the — mes cannot be’ an original 
superlative ending T —the usual — west. I also 
doubt that endemes can be rightly considered 
a genitive derivative from a weak superlative 
*endcma , :yid that the parallel of M. K. uncut, 
etc., (which may have been intluenced by the 
O. X. jaw/, jafnt, and which at all events 
started from a final emu) is sufficient to permit 
the assumption of a series like *emnema 
>*eunema >*endcma . For all these reasons 
I think we must give up the idea that endemes 
is at all a superlative formation. 

In poetry the word occurs twice. 1 11 Metre 30 
we find eudnnes nc nucg, 1. 12, and eudnnes 
purhsyhti, 1 . 16. Both lines are exactly alike 
in structure, and must, I think, be referred to 
the E-type of the ( ). K. alliterative verse (cf. 
Paul und Braune, Beitrage x, p. 265. 3091. If 
this be true, we must read eudnnes with a sec- 
ondary stress on the second syllable, thus 
e.nde:wes, not e.udeme.s, cf. lines like si.n»a:/a 
St'a T Beowulf, 190. From this accentuation 
we may further infer that cu-dewes is a dis- 
guised compound, just like sin-gales , sin-gala. 
But what can this compound be? 

In Old Norse we find a neuter plural endnni, 
endimi ‘ something unheard of, unparalleled.’ 
'Phis is the regular shortening of an older 
eindivmi of which at least one occurrence 
(although in a late text) is noted in our dic- 
tionaries. Now as the nearly synonymous 


udtcnii (from the negative //'-, and d<rmi ‘ex- 
ample’) means ‘something unexampled,' 
ciu-dtcmi orginally must have been ‘<>forfor 
what there is one example,’ or more espe- 
ciailv ‘of what there is “onh ” one example.’*) 
Leaving out this ‘only’ as peculiar to the 
Norse development of the word, an adverb 
. *eind(Vwisw<niU\ literally be ‘ by one example,’ 

| and this sense, 1 think, might easily have 
j passed over into 4 in oneway, in the same way, 

1 likewise, pari/er,' whic h is the exact meaning 
1 of O. K. endemes. 

t One difficulty, however, yet remains. The 
regular ( ). E. correspondence of an O. X. 

! *eind<rtnis would be *<indemcs (from *dndt ! wes), 
or probably shortened *andnnes , not endemes. 
The latter form could only be the shortening 
| of an older *dnd ernes with /- umlaut, cf. forms 
1 like e nitre ‘ one year old,’ from (cun'iutre, or 
the well-known endteofan ‘eleven,’ from *<///- 
/if ft/-, (iothic ain/if. In these and other simi- 
lar compounds ( ttnlie ‘singular, excellent.’ 
Xortlnitnbr. t/niht ‘ something,’ mtniht 4 noth - 
] ing,’ from *<hiu'iht, *n(tniviht,~=*\X . S. minuht, 

\ ndmeuht ) the umlaut is justified by the / of the 
i following root-syllable ; but none of them is of 
1 the exact type of the supposed irndt n/es, from 
1 *aindo/nia-. However, as we have ( ). E. ttniege 
‘one-eyed,’ (tnliepe ‘single,’ from *ainaugia-, 
*ain//taupia - (cf. O. X. cinhteypr, etc.), also the 
non-compound (hnyrie ‘hot ashes ’=-( >H( i. 
eimuria, C). X. eimyrja,\ all of which show 
j umlaut caused by an i of the third syllable. I 
think we may safely conclude, that even 
*aindomia- might have been developed into 
^ihidcm -, or at least, if this assumption should 
not be correct, that *ih/dt ; /ncs for * dndcines was 
formed on the analogy of other compounds of 
tin- with lawful umlaut. 

'Phis, or a similar, etymology would at the 
same time serve to explain the late \\\ S. spell- 
ing (endemes, as ce for umlaut-c before nasals 
is very common in the later language and even 
in some older texts, while (e for (iermanic e is 

I *The original dilT-:rcncc of the two wort's is illustrate*! hy a 
I sentenee quoted hy Vinftissoii s. v. udo'mi: Mors < //,/< 7.7/ 
| fan rr nnntdi utia'tni fykkja . 

i 

| f This word, omitted hy ISosworth Toller, or, urs in I .ee, h- 
doins III. ;> in the form a'nu’rgean a, , siu*i. 
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^ 9 4**%, frfynsL* 

^ t+v yh&iA+j* 


extremely rare. Otherwise, one might think 
that endemes was shortened from *emn-dlmes, 
although the meaning of this latter compound 
does not seem to answer so well as that of the 
supposed *dndlmes. 

E. Sievers. 

Tuebingen , Tebr. 16, 1886. 


SUUM CUIQUE. 

The stress which Prof. Sievers has himself 
laid upon the phonological difficulties in the 
w r ay of his alternative etymologies of endemes 
is perhaps sufficient to warn against a too hasty 
conclusion. On the other hand Prof. Sievers 
has, as it seems to me, in failing to adopt the | 
more natural course, understated the probabili- 
ties in favor of his own theory. If the suggested 
derivation of the Old Norse compounds endemi 
and tidacmi be correct, as I think it is, we can- 
not escape the necessity of allowing for the Old 
Norse a special growth in the signification of 
these words as well as in that of the simple 
darmi, ‘example,’ in which the Anglo-Saxon 
had no share. There is some violence in 
assuming that a word should develop from an 
application which is restricted to an individual 
of a class, a meaning which afterwards becomes 
applicable to all except the individual. It is 
far better, in the present instance, to have re- 
gard to the more original and general meaning 
oidaemi, ‘judgment, sentence,’ then ‘ fate ’ as 
in herd daemi ‘a hard fate,’ and to attribute to 
Anglo-Saxon the further natural adverbial use 1 
en-demes or emn-demes 4 by one and the same 
fate, under like conditions, in like manner,’ 
and in a temporal sense, ‘simultaneously.’ 
This view, moreover, should modify Prof. 
Sievers’ closing statement in which a prefer- 
ence for en - (— An-) as the first element of the j 
compound is acknowledged, and throw' the 
presumption in favor of emn-. 

It will be seen that the foregoing considera- 
tions constitute a double necessity for restrict- 
ing the formation and use of endemes to the , 
Anglo-Saxon. If then this compound was 
made upon Anglo-Saxon ground, we should 
expect to find the independent use, as simplex, 
of the second element ; and I think it may be 
shown to exist. 

In the preparation of my former contribution 
on endemes I rejected two theories which had 


at first occurred to me, in favor of that to which 
I then gave my preference. The first of these 
w as that w r hich, after publication, I found lurk- 
ing behind a query in Cosijn’s Altivestsdchs. 
Gram. §80, namely, “ emndlnes simul facto.” 
In my second attempt I had tried to bring 
-denes into relation with ddm, deman but finally 
desisted, because it then seemed to me to re- 
quire the assumption of a word which was not 
known to exist in the language. Prof. Hart 
afterwards privately communicated the same 
theory', and in the following words refused to 
consider my objections to it as valid : “Not 
only have we the verb diman and the noun 
dlma, but the noun dem(m) masc. exists parallel 
with ddm (cf. Past. 31, 20. S7, 1. 379, 9; Oros. 
72, 11. 92, 19. 270, 2 ; damno — demine, E. Stud. 
IX 37 a , 25). Why need we hesitate to treat 
-dimes as the genitive of dim — adv., and the 
compound as analogous toaequanimis, sequani- 
mus, aequanimo? The only objection is the 
non-gemination of the in. But in compounds 
(especially if accented as *lfn-dem-) we nee l 
not expect rigid orthography.” 

It is clear from such an example as Past. 31, 
20, where se sDcmesda demm of the Hatt. MS. 
stands parallel to se sidemesta dom of the Cott. 
MS., that demm and dJm were once close 
synonyms. The development of the meaning 
of demm was therefore from ‘judgment, sen- 
tence,’ to 4 fate,’ especially 4 hard fate,’ then to 
4 calamity, injury, disgrace,’ in general. In 
the passage : “ Ne wen ptt no poet ic to anwil- 
lice winne wid da wyrd, forparn ic hit no self 
nan lit ne ondreede, forparn hit oftgebyradpart 
seo lease wyrd nauperne mceg pam men don ne 
ful turn ne eac ncenne dent (Boeth. Fox. 70, 20- 
23), demm is brought into a relation with wyrd 
that may illustrate the middle term in the series 
of its meanings. 

The difficulty of obtaining an ungeminated 
form of the gen. sg. of demm could perhaps be 
removed by assuming the stem *dJmio- which 
would originally be inflected like ende, but 
might afterwards be attracted to the larger 
class of short stems with gemination. That 
the association of a geminated consonant w ith 
a long stein-vowel was possible early in the 
language, would seem to be shown in hyse 
hysses hyssas, etc., where the gemination per- 
sists after the act of compensative lengthening 
(cf. Kuhn’s Zeits. XXVI, p. 86). 
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In this manner the derivation offered by Prof. 
Sievers, and as above modified, may be de- 
fended. The argument from the metre rests 
upon a basis that is as yet too hypothetical to 
draw from it any certain conclusions of the 
character here required. 

I now turn from this theory which will no 
doubt find some favor, to confess that l am not 
yet prepared to relinquish my former position. 
The development of a mute after a nasal is ex- 
hibited in every period of the language. It is 
accepted for end leaf an ‘ eleven ’ (cf. enlefta 
Oros. 288, 25), and is shown to be a live process 
in historic Anglo-Saxon times by the changes 
which the foreign uncia undergoes in becoming 
yndse, yntse, etc., (Oros. 196, 21 ttncias is rend- 
ered by yttdsan , with change in number as 
required by the native idiom), to say nothing 
of such other instances as are indicated by Prof. 
Sievers in his Grammar §198, 5, note 2. 
In the light of this fact and of the remark- 
able coincidence, as 1 take it, furnished by 
the Middle English anende , anendes anendest , 
etc., which we know to have developed ( 
from the phrase on cmn , I prefer to see in 
the genesis of endemes an operation of the 
same law. At this point Prof. Sievers offers 
an objection to which I cannot assent. If we 
are to accept the influence of the Old Norse 
jamty jafnt , what shall be said of the Middle 
High German neben nebentl The divergent 
forms in Middle English (e. g. anentes.anemptes ) 
in which the dental and the labial nasal inter- 
change with the corresponding variation in the 
following mute, show conclusively that we have 
here a purely phonetic process. In a matter 
so simple and so natural one must be surprised 
at the hesitating and even contradictory state- 
ments made under ancnt in the Philological 
Society’s new dictionary. We may also be 
justified in pressing this analogy still farther. 
The fashion of the scribe of the Lauderdale 
MS. of the Orosius to use the labial dental 
forms (86, 15. 138, 6. 192, 29) has the appear- 
ance of alike individual or dialectal preference 
to that which we have observed in Middle 
English ; the development in Anglo-Saxon did 
not, of course, go so far as to modify the fol- 
lowing mute, but the m in each case, points to 
emu and not to en ( < tin). 

Finally, I do not consider an early attraction 
of an adverb in the superlative -west to the 
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prevailing adverbs in the genitive -c.v. in the 
least degree improbable. 

James W. Bricht. 

THE ACADEMIC S /7 ’/))' OF 
CAE VHE'S FA l S 7 . 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing in the Fort- 
nightly Reviezv for January concerning Mr. Ir- 
ving’s recent presentations of Pans/ at the Ly- 
ceum Theater in London, quotes this remark 
of Coleridge : “ There is no whole in the poem; 
the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures and 
a large part of the work is to me very flat. ” 
The words are from the Table 7 'a/k of Feb. 16, 
1S33. The completion of Pausl had appeared 
the preceding year but Coleridge had doubt- 
less not heard of it. Probably he would not at 
that date have taken the trouble to read far in 
it if it had fallen into his hands. But the essayist 
of the Fortnightly goes on to observe upon his 
own account: “In Goethe’s Pans/ there is, in 

point of fact, no unity, no ground plan 

but a series of pictures in which, faithful to the 

traditions of the old puppet shows 

the author transcribes a variety of brilliant 
scenes and a series of brilliant dialogues be- 
tween the tempter and the tempted. ’’ So 
far as I have been able to discover, Eng- 
lish criticism of Faust has not in the main, got 
much beyond this wisdom of Coleridge as ex- 
pounded approvingly by Mr. Courtney. It has 
not found out that Goethe completed his 
drama and that the completion counts. In 
spite of isolated voices to the contrary, the 
opinion seems to be still dominant in England, 
that the Second Part of Faust is not to be tak- 
en seriously, but is to be regarded only as a 
curious deliration of Goethe’s old age, con- 
taining little else than evidence on a grand 
scale of the final decadence of its author’s po- 
etic faculty. 

To what extent does this same opinion, now 
for some time obsolescent in Germany, prevail 
in our own country? In 1871 Bayard Taylor 
wrote in the introduction to the second 
volume of his translation : “ I know how much 
prepossession I encounter in claiming for thc 
Second Part of F'anst a. higher intellectual, it a 
lower dramatic and poetical value, than the 
First Part.” (.f/V). To my own mind this was 
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not the best way to plead the cause which 
Taylor had at heart. To urge the intellectual, 
that is doubtless the philosophical, value of the 
Second Part at the expense of its poetic quali- 
ty, is in part to give up the case, since the 1 
whole work is a dramatic poem and not a phil- 
osophical treatise. And then too, how can one 1 
speak of the intellectual value of either part * 
considered separately from the other? The ' 
theme of the Faust is the transformation of a j 
character through experience ending in self- I 
forgetful activity. The First Part gives us the 
character to be. transformed and a part of the 
experience. The Second Part gives 11s more , 
of the experience and at last the transforma- j- 
tion. The two parts go together like the halves 
of a hinge and neither has any philosophical I 
meaning without the other. I fear too that 
Taylor’s eclectic notes and his own com men- 1 
tary to the Second Part have not helped to win 
friends for it. Or am I wrong about this? At 
any rate there can be no doubt that Taylor 
feeling himself the power of Gcethe’s last great 
work, desired to win his public as best lie 
could to a better appreciation of it. Has his 
plea been in any way efficacious? Or, aside 
from Taylor’s influence, has the lapse of time 
tended appreciably to bring about the result he 
wished for? 

It occured to me recently that light might be 
shed upon this question, which is surely of in- j 
terest to every teacher and student of German 
literature, through an enquiry concerning the 
status of Faust as a subject of instruction in a 
large number of American colleges and univer- 
sities. I had hoped to embody the result of 
such an inquiry in this article but as the data 
in my possession are not yet as complete as is 
desirable, 1 prefer to withhold any report un- 
til a later date. Meanwhile it can do no harm 
to remark briefly upon the general tenor of the 
replies to my letter of inquiry that have al- 
ready arrived. The study of Faust seems to be 
well-nigh universal at our higher institutions | 
of learning. The most common practice of in- 
structors is, apparently, to read the First Part 
or the greater portion of it critically in the class s 
and then to treat of the Second Part in one or 
more lectures. A few correspondents report 1 
“nothing whatever done with the Second Part.” 

In at least four institutions the text of both * 
parts, with more or less extensive omissions, is 


a regularly provided elective course of study. 
One distinguished teacher takes pains to say 
that the study of the First Part without the 
Second is “no study.” Another calls such 
study “inadmissible. ” With the sentiment un- 
derlying the expressions just quoted, I certain- 
ly find myself in substantial agreement. That 
is to say, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
where Faust is taught at all an endeavor should 
be made to present it to the student as a com- 
plete work. This does not mean of course that 
every line of the text must be gone over in 
class; there is much that can be omitted or 
treated very summarily, but not the entire 
Second Part. Gccthe once wrote to Schiller 
(June 22, 1797) that the whole plan of Faust was 
“properly speaking only an idea.” Toteach 
the work to students without making sure that 
they get hold of this idea in its full develop- 
ment, is to teach celestial physics without the 
law of gravitation. 

I am aware, of course, that other-causes may- 
lead to the academic neglect of the Second Part 
of Faust besides an adherence on the part of 
teachers to the dogma of its worthlessness. 
Some may hold that whatever be its intrinsic 
worth, college students, even the best of them, 
have not, as a rule, the ripeness of philosophical , 
historical and poetical judgment necessary to a 
comprehension of it. Then too, the time that can 
be given to the study of German authors is limit- 
ed, a certain variety of reading is desirable, 
and a thorough study of the complete Faust is 
a long task. By way of comment upon these 
views I venture to state certain convictions that 
have grown up in my own mind in the course 
of my experience in instructing four or five 
classes averaging about twenty students each, 
in the complete Faust: 

1. Faust lays hold of the youthful student 
strongly and most strongly, as it ought, on the 
side of its fundamental ethical import. If the 
teacher is to take full advantage of this fact, the 
Second Part can not be ignored. To ignore it, is 
tocommit a pedagogical error as well as a lit- 
erary ftsc-majest£. 

2. It is better that students read the text 
of the Second Part than that they merely hear 
lectures upon it. 

3. Students enjoy the Second Part quite as 
well as the First. This enjoyment is half the 
battle and for my assertion with regard to it I 
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depend not upon subjective impressions but 
upon the collated written testimony of the stu- 
dents themselves. 

4. Although verbal and stylistic peculiarities 
make the technique of translation more difficult 
in the Second Part than in the First, yet in the 
deeper problems of /'tf#r/-criticism the First 
Part is richer than the Second. 

5. Students follow the general drift of Gcethe’s 
thought in the Second Part as well as in the 
First, and if it be urged that they can not pos- 
sibly appreciate fully that incidental criticism 
and portraiture of life which the poem contains, 
and which are really what endears it to the 
modern intellectual world — if this be urged, I 
can only reply that the assertion is entirely true, 
as true, however, of the First Part as of the 
Second. 

6. The Complete Faust is entirely available 
as a subject of academic instruction and is for 
learners of some ability one of the most useful 
and educating courses of study that can be found 
in the whole range of the world’s literature. 

Calvin Thomas. 

University of Michigan. 


RHE TOR ICS TYLE—ME TRE. 

At the request of the Editors, I submit a brief 
rejoinder to Dr. Gum mere’s Pro Porno. The 
reader will have the kindness to glance at the 
points of my original notice, to which Dr. 
Gummere objects. 

Where have l implied any “rejection of 
Style as a branch of Poetics? ” What 1 wrote 
was : “ My individual preference is for keep- 
ing them (rhetoric and poetry) as far asunder 
as possible. The less readily poetry lends it- 
self to rhetorical analysis, the more truly 
poetical it is.” Not one word in all this about 
Style ! The confusion of Rhetoric and Style 
is Dr. Gummere’s, not mine. Nowhere, in 
public or in private, do 1 fail to call attention 
to the importance of Style. But then — in my 
eyes — Style is the man, his insight into men 
and relations, his temperament, his atmos- 
phere, in brief— his individuality. Rhetoric is 
something wholly different. It is a purely form- 
al, arid, usually unproductive statement of the 
components of discourse. It is useful as a 
drill for school-boys, or even collegians, as a 
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corrective against vulgar efnSjv ancfr* abuses, 
but it will never give one an insight infyjhe 
being of poetry, or into the ways of poClsV. 
And this is what 1 take to be the sole legiti- 
mate object in studying our poetry. 

Suffer me one more denial. “What will 
Minto’s Prose Manual (Prof. Hart’s suggestion) 
do for poetic style ? Fancy Shakespeare taught 
through Defoe, Lady Macbeth through Mrs. 
Veal.” Where is the shadow of such a sug- 
gestion? I wrote: “Prof. Minto’s Manual will 
do for the rhetorical and logical side of our 
literature all that the most exacting teacher 
can demand.” Again Dr. Gummere’s confu- 
sion of Rhetoric and Style! In general, may 
I ask him to consider one far-reaching sugges- 
tion, namely, to banish from the study of poetry 
all consideration of “ figures ” and “figurative 
language?” What have they to do with the 
essence of poetry ? Poetry may be most dis- 
tinctively poetic, and yet wholly devoid of 
figure. For instance, Hermann u. Dorothea. 
Prose, conversely, may be overcharged with 
figure and yet not have the first spark of poetry. 
For instance, the essays of DeQuinceyand 
the orations of Burke. Poetry is nothing but 
poetic thought and poetic feeling expressed in 
metre. If asked what I understand by 
“poetic,” 1 admit that I do not know. Who 
does? But assuredly the “poetic ’’does not 
turn upon the “figurative.” What is one to 
think of this assertion: “The street-boy who 
makes a simile has ‘ dropped ’ to that extent 
into poetry ; add metre and the fall is com- 
plete?” No boy, not even the plough-boy of 
Ayreshire, ever “dropped” into poetry. Al- 
though some of us admit ruefully that Robert 
Burns dropped out of it. Something quite dif- 
ferentfrom the conjunction of simile and metre 
goes to the making of poetry! If Dr. Gum- 
mere wishes to test the point arithmetically, 
let him add up and compare the “figures ” 
in Auld Lang Syne and in Drvden’s lines On 
the Death of Lord Hastings. Perhaps the 
comparison will lead him to modify his state- 
ment that “metaphors are the foundation of 
poetic language.” 

Readers, Dr. Gummere among them, will 
better understand my review of his book if I 
place them at the precise point from which I 
wrote it. The English Literature Course in 
the University of Cincinnati is to be changed. 
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Instead *©f requiring three years, three hours 
eacb/Ave kre to require only two years of two 
/ftcfurS ’each. Advanced students may then 
olfect a special course in English criticism, an 
• attempt at a Seminar . Leaving this out of the 
discussion and confining myself to the required 
study, I may state that one year is to be assigned 
exclusively to English Prose. Minto’s Manual 
will be the text-book. In connection with it 
the class will read two or three long prose 
pieces and learn to do for them what Prof. 
Minto has done for his three leading authors. 
Whoever passes through this year ought cer- 
tainly to be familiar with every figure, turn, 
and device of expression. Then comes the 
second year, exclusively devoted to English 
Poetry. The two text-books will be Hales’s 
Longer English Poems and Dr. Gummere’s 
Handbook. At least one of Shakespeare’s 
dramas will be studied carefully. Now to 
what extent is the Handbook going to help 
my pupils? Are they to review briefly and 
hurriedly, w hat Prof. Minto has already taught 
them so exhaustively, namely, the formal side 
of speech, w'hether prose or poetry ? What we 
need is a treatment of metre. To that extent 
the Handbook will he useful. Everything 
else— I say it frankly — will only be in the way. 
No professor of English literature, in dealing 
with such a class, can stop to debate the ques- 
tion whether in the Urgeschichte of poetry 
metaphor grew out of simile or vice versa. No 
amount of erudition in Beowulf and alliterative 
verse will help the class to read Spenser 
or Milton. As to the allusions in the Hand- 
book to mediaeval literature, they are — once 
more — too meagre to do good. My own theory 
with regard to a text-book has always been 
that what it states, it should state with sufficient 
fulness to be self-explanatory. Can we right- 
fully demand of our teachers of English litera- 
ture that they shall be up in Prudentius? I 
doubt whether even the teachers of Latin 
would stand the test. 

At all events, as a practical teacher, 1 ask 
for a practical book, one that will enable my 
pupils to read English verse correctly. The 
Handbook, so far as it treats of metre, will 
do this. But I can not help saying that Dr. 
Gummere would have made a better book, 
had he restricted his pages to metre. If he 
washes to compose a treatise on Rhetoric* from 
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the point of comparative literature, by all 
means let him do so. There is room for one. 

I can not undertake to discuss in this place 
Dr. Gummere’s proposed “try” at the basis 
for English prosody. The “ try ” must first be 
brought out a little more fully. 1 can only 
shake my head— provisionally— at one or two 
points. “ Movement ” of verse is something 
far more subtle than “the sum of relations of 
its parts.” Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson have different movements in 
their blank verse, yet these movements can not 
be denoted, or even suggested, by any system 
of notation yet devised. The pulse of the verse 
matches the pulse of the heart. We shall not 
measure the former until we measure the latter. 

I As to the proposition that End-Rime is mainly 
concerned with the stanza, not [with] the verse, 
I decline to subscribe to it. The presence of 
I rime gives a different quality to the verse, 
i w hich is not to be accounted for by any line- 
I grouping. We may have rime without stanza, 
stanza without rime. 

In conclusion let me urge Dr. Gummere to 
| re-examine my remarks upon the subtle rela- 
tion between metre and mood, instead of 
labelling them fragile et caducum. Is the 
spiritual in verse more fragile than the material ? 
Without reverting to the ottava rima (Keats 
made his Isabella serious despite the metre), 

I let us consider the In Memoriam metre. Could 
anything be simpler? lambic octosyllabic 
j quatrain, riming abba. Any pupil can learn 
! that much in ten minutes. Are we to stop 
| there? For one, I shall not scruple to tell my 
j class that had Tennyson made the slightest 
I possible change, merely shifted the rimes to 
a b a b, he would not only have written in a 
different strain, he would have written a dif- 
i ferent poem. 

| J. M. Hart. 

University of Cincinnati. 


A MUCH NEEDED REFORM. 

I wish to speak of a matter which must 
frequently have occurred to every teacher of 
any experience, but against which, as far as I 
know, no one has yet ventured to protest — I 
mean the illogical, misleading, not to say 
senseless proceeding, so common in our gram- 
mars and elementary' books for teaching foreign 
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languages, of translating the subjunctives in 
the paradigms by may and might, as though 
these words were the usual English equivalents. 
Take up any grammar, Latin, Greek, French 
or German (I know of but few exceptions), 
and turning to the conjugations you are sure 
to find a mem , ich liebe, qtie j'aime , i 2 fc., 
rendered by I may love; going then to the 
illustrative exercises, it will be seen that no 
such translation is admissible in nine cases out 
of ten, but that a whole gamut of English 
meanings is demanded, running through nearly 
all the moods and tenses, these meanings being 
determined solely by the thought or construc- 
tion of the sentence in the language studied. 
To young, untrained minds the intricacies of 
mood and tense are at best extremely difficult, 
if not inapprehensible for the most part ; but 
how much more puzzling do they become, 
when we require the student to con his para- 
digms and attach to them a signification, which, 
when he comes to write his exercises, he finds 
does not hold good. The thing is so absurd, 
that I wonder it could have passed so long un- 
questioned. I have talked with some teachers 
of the elementary schools, w ho, while admit- 
ting the justice of my criticism, defended the 
practice on the ground that young students 
must learn to attach some meaning to all the 
forms of the verb, in order to distinguish the 
one from the other. But it seems to me ten- 
fold more desirable that the forms should re- 
main totally meaningless (which they virtually 
are, until they are put into sentences) than to 
give to them a meaning, w hich, in the majority 
of cases, has to be unlearned in practice. 

The general notion of subjunctivity is one 
that is common to all languages, but each has 
its own peculiar w ay of treating the dependent 
clause. This notion is as clearly defined in 
English as elsewhere, but the use of the sub- 
junctive having been reduced to a minimum, 
we are constrained to resort to numerous 
modes of expression to render the various 
shades of meaning of the moods of other 
language^ This being true, the only proper 
and reasonable method to pursue in our text- 
books is, to leave the dependent moods unde- 
fined and add a paragraph with numerous 
examples to illustrate their meaning in the 
vernacular. 

The primary source of the erroneous prac- 


1 tice here discussed is to be sought in the Eng- 
I lish grammars themselves, whose authors have 
1 been content to remain in the old ruts, repeat- 
j ing the inaccuracies of the first grammar- 
makers, who had no scientific knowledge oi 
I the language. In 1874, Noble Butler, in his 
| Practical and Critical Grammar of the English 
I Language (Louisville, J. P. Morton .& Co.) had 
t the courage to discard the so-called potential 
mood, asserting, as is beyond question, that / 

' may , can , or must learn are not, in any sense, 

1 modally different from / learn, or do learn. 

1 But unfortunately, he allowed the enthusiasm 
j of the reformer to get away with his better 
judgment, when he rejected likewise the sub- 
junctive, whose logical existence and usage in 
English must be admitted, notwithstanding 
• the paucity of its forms. Three years later, 

! Prof. Whitney, in his most excellent little 
1 book, Essentials of English Grammar, (which 
1 should be taught in every school in the land). 

| shows clearly that the forms above-mentioned 
are merely what he calls verb-phrases and not 
a distinct mood ; but then in his paradigms he 
I seems to think it necessary to defer to the 
I common custom and admits them as a poten- 
! tial mood, which is to be regretted. 

I may , can , must go differ in no w r ise from 
German ich mag , kann , muss gehen , as far as 
modality is concerned. They are indicative, if 
any thing, and should be so treated. Call them 
modal auxiliaries, if you will, but let it be 
I understood and taught, that their form is indic- 
ative. 

It seems to me that great good would be 
effected by eliminating from our text-books 
the faults above canvassed. Their retention 
is a patent error, which tends only to confuse 
young minds, and it is to be hoped that 
| language-teachers of all grades and descrip- 
tions will turn their energies toward eradicat- 
! ing the evil. 

Sami ki. Garner. 

I Indiana University . 


The Pardiso of Dante Alighieri. Edited with 
translation and notes by A. J. Bctlkr, 
London, Macmillan, 1885. 

Every lover of good literature must rejoice 
at any indications of a growing interest in the 
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greatest of Italian poets, in him whom Schell- 
ing calls the fountain-head of modern poetry. 
Within two years have appeared Sibbald’s and 
Minchin’s translations of the Inferno in terza 
rima % and Dean Plumptre, whose excellent 
translation of Sophocles is well known, is soon 
to publish a complete version, which we may 
not unlikely find superior to any rhymed ver- 
sion yet published, if the passages in his article 
in the Contemporary Review of a year or two 
since are specimens. Canon Farrar’s lecture 
on Dante, whatever we may think of it, is sure 
to send many persons to Longfellow’s or Cary ’s 
translation, and articles are becoming more 
frequent in the magazines and reviews. These 
are gratifying facts, all the more so, as nearly 
all the work done is creditable, and some of it 
excellent. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. A. J. But- 
ler’s edition and prose translation of the Pur- 
gatorio, will heartily welcome the same gen- 
tleman’s Paradiso. Mr. Butler shows in this 
volume the same excellencies that were so 
conspicuous in its predecessor, wide and care- 
ful reading, a judgment of his own, great love 
for his author, and good common sense, so 
necessary and so o(^en absent in works of this 
kind. The book has a handsome page and a 
convenient arrangement: first the translation, 
then the Italian text, the variants and the notes. 
Of course, there is only a selection of various 
readings, but every reading is found there 
which is of importance to the ordinary reader. 

In the constitution of the text he is wisely 
conservative ; only once, so far as I have ob- 
served, has he admitted a reading which is not 
supported by at least some good authority. 
In IX, 21, he reads Ch'% possa for Ch'io possa , 
a reading, which to be sure makes the line 
easier, but does not so completely free the line 
from difficulty as to make it possible to accept 
it as a conjecture. A few conjectures are made 
in the notes, some of which are ingenious and 
plausible, and would be welcome if supported 
by any authority. 

It would be strange indeed if all the notes 
should commend themselves to the judgment 
of everybody ; for instance, what is the need 
of assuming a tmesis in XVIII, 1 1; compare 
l'ebrer’s translation, where it is not possible, 
Mas per la pensa % qui no pot refrir. But in 
general, the notes are models of what notes 
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should be, and have in them many fruitful 
1 hints. The. suggestion of Victorinus as possi- 
j bly the avvocato de' tempi cristiani t X, 119, of 
: the reading Ricciardo for Ritisardo, XVII, 46, 

| the notes on XXIII, 11, 12; XXVI, 71, are ex- 
I amples of what I mean. 

The chief objection to the notes is that there 
| are not enough of them. In fact it is not easy to 
| see for what class of readers the book is meant. 

1 Any one who could understand and get any 
profit from a note such as that on IX, 106-108, 
a good example of Mr. Butler’s acuteness and 
common sense, would certainly not care for 
the literal prose translation which accompanies 
| the text, and the ordinary reader would find 
j Longfellow’s translation fully as clear, almost 
as literal, and much more agreeable reading. 
His prose is sometimes more harsh than is 
1 natural or needful, as when, in the passage 
just mentioned, the natural antithesis between 
i di su and di giti y “above” and “below,” he 
renders “on high” and “below.” Nor is it 
natural in English to speak of a rose, when not 
personified, as “she,” even if the Italian is 
el/a, XXII, 57. It would be an improvement, 
in my judgment, if the translation were left out 
altogether, and more notes were added, such 
as the editor could give and has given. But 
that is a matter between Mr. Butler and his 
publisher ; no one will object to any publisher 
running any risk, which brings with it so many 
good things as this volume. 

Mr. Butler is stronger on the literary and 
philosophical side of his task than on the 
! philological side ; at least it is hard to account 
! otherwise for such a remark as this from the 
‘ Glossary : “It is very doubtful whether Eng. 
comb. G. kamm has anything to do with Lat. 
comere." ! So in the same sense it is very- 
doubtful whether it would be safe to accept as 
literally true Livy’s account of the foundation 
| and early history of Rome. But the glossary 
is only of a few pages, and inasmuch as Mr. 

| Butler has diligently consulted Diez, Littr£ and 
Skeat, even the Glossary can not fail to be 
1 useful to most of those who will use it* and the 
j book itself can be most heartily recommended 
to all w'ho wish to study the first great figure 
in modern times. ; 

E. L. Walter. 

I University of Michigan. 
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A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: Based on 
Groschopp’s Grein. Edited, Revised and 
Corrected, with Grammatical Appendix, 
List of Irregular Verbs, and Brief Etymo- 
logical Features. By James A. Harrison 
(Washington and Lee Univ., Va.) and W. 
M. Baskervill, Ph. D. (Vanderbilt Univ., 
Nashville, Tenn.). New York and Chica- 
go, A. S. Barnes & Co 1885. Pp. 317. 
#3.00* 

To what extent the advance of the last two 
decades in the sympathetic interpretation of 
the thought and spirit of Anglo-Saxon England 
was made possible bv the labors of Grein, as 
transmitted in his great Bibliothek der Angel- 
siichsischen Poesie, with its marvellous Gloss- 
ary, is best known to those who have best fol- 
lowed the injunction of Prof. March to spend 
one’s days and nights with Grein. To such it 
has also been apparent that no slight hinder- 
ance to the extension of these studies has, in 
the last few years, been occasioned by the re- 
tirement of these volumes from the trade. It 
was, therefore, with the view to mediate be- 
tween commercial difficulties on the one hand, 
and the requirements of students on the other, 
that Prof. Wiilker, several years ago, entrusted 
to a young scholar the task of preparing an 
abridgment of Grein’s Glossary, f The rela- 
tion of Groschopp’s Grein to the original is 
that of a complete word-list with brief defini- 
tions, to a lexicon with exhaustive citations 
and references, and the explanation of special 
passages and idioms. In the American edition 
now before us w r e have a second variation from 
the original. While in the main it is but a 
translation of Groschopp, the editors believe 
to have added to the practical value of the 
book by the introduction of several new feat- 
ures to which they invite special attention: (1) 
an appendix gives “a working outline of Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar”; (2) cognate words from the 
Icelandic, Gothic, O. H. German and Mod. 
German are. introduced “to show' some of the 
etymological connections” of this poetic vocab- 
ulary ; (3) a second appendix embraces a list 

^Reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, Vol.VI. 
PP- 493-495- 

f Kleines AngelsJichsisohcs W'iirterbuch von C. W. M. Grein. 
Xach Grein's Sqraehschatz der Angelsachsischcn Dichter 
bearbeitet von Fr. (Vro^rhopp. K.a>*el. Wignnd, iB«3- 


of the Irregular verbs in the body of the w ork; 
(4) Mod. English derivatives are indicated by 
special type. 

More than a simple translation of Groschopp, 
which would have been justified by like con- 
siderations under which that abridgment w as 
made, has therefore been aimed at. A more 
complete appropriation of the w ork is based on 
these ‘practical features’, which are, however, 
certainly in part ofquestionable utility. With ex- 
cellent Anglo-Saxon grammars of every grade 
1 now of easy access, no sufficient ground is ap- 
parent for materially increasing the cost of a 
special dictionary for the poetic literature by 
the addition of elementary grammatical ap- 
pendices. Any enlargement of the volume 
should have been made to contribute directly 
to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. A treatise, 

; for example, on the metre and aesthetics of this 
, verse would have formed a valuable appendix; 
or, better still, an extension in the body of the 
work itself might have been planned on an in- 
termediate doctrine as to the exclusion of cita- 
tions, etc., by which more of the advantages 
of the original would have been retained. 

The adoption of etymological helps, on the 
other hand, is commendable Full-faced type 
to mark modern correspondences is a well-ap- 
proved device, and will both facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the old vocabulary, and contribute 
* to an historic sense in the study of the language. 

The only restriction to be made here is one 
j that concerns the manner in which right prin- 
ciples have been dealt with. For, after duly 
allowing for the position of the editors in dis- 
claiming completeness in etymological matters, 
an excuse is still wanting for their lack of uni- 
formity in what they attempt to give. No prin- 
ciple is discoverable in the use made of cog- 
nate forms: it is apparently by the merest 
chance that now a Gothic, now an Icelandic or 
an O. H. German word is cited, and that, too, 
after intervals covering words which again, for 
no evident reason, are entirely omitted in this 
regard. Modern German words are, however, 
introduced with some fulness, and the care be- 
stowed on the special-type forms of Mod. Eng- 
lish almost approaches equality of performance. 
Yet in these last respects such omissions of the 
obvious as the following will be readily found 
dngod, G. Tugend; carfoft, G. Arbeit; edtvil. 
Mod. twit; f>fon, G. ge-deihen ; pel- G. Diele ; 
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pegett , G. Degen ; frag (read trdg ), G. trage; 
lid , G. G-lied — (the definition ‘limb, limbs’ is j 
misleading: the pi. is not ltd, but lidu leodu); j 
samnian , G. samm-e In ; dwol and dol should be ! 
connected ; wunian, Mod. wont; hrif, Mod. j 
mid -riff', heregeatu, Mod. he riot : gdesne , Mod. 
(obs.) geason, etc. 

Although the editors have clearly had noth- 
ing above the most elementary needs in view 
in working out these etymological phases, it is 
difficult to see why jnore attention was not 
paid to secondary derivation. No intimation, 
for example, of the corresponding verbal forms 
seon, ‘to see,’ and seon, ‘to filter,’ accompanies 
onsyn ‘appearance,’ and onsj'n, ‘deficiency’; 
beot is not referred to behdtan; gafol to giefan; 
otts&ge to sfgan ; htrid (read hired) to its ele- 
ments. The interesting compounds Idtttow and 
lariow are passed by, nor is the student made 
aware of the relation between gelawe (read ge- 
tdzve) and geatwc ; {unforcdd and fracod 
{fracod). 

In the case of hapax legomena the references 
are too often omitted. W herever it is possible, 
such words should be explained. There is 
usually something special about them ; they 
may be dialectal, qp searo-fearo (<-fam)\ or 
possible scribal errors, as swig-led er ; or due 
to a blunder on the part of scholars, as fcerbu. 
The last word has now for some time been 
rightly understood. To Cosijn belongs the 
credit of having first noticed (Beitr. VII. 456) 
that a separation into two words is to be made: 
fcer (n.) ‘color,’ and the numerals. The fur- 
ther derivation oifoer gives the scheme : I. E. 
*paro-\ *parwd - (Lit. parwas)— rr: O. H. G. 
far{a)iva • 

An unwelcome illustration of the persistent 
transmission of old errors is furnished in the 
fictitious infinitives lihan , sthan , tihan, wrihan , 
feohan , seohon (sic); scdttan is still a reduplica- 
ting verb, and felgan usurps the place offeolan. 
Although teon, ‘to draw ,’ and teon, ‘to censure,’ 
are distinguished, to of -Icon is ascribed the pe- 
culiar property of combining the two. How 
much longer are w r e to wait for editors of the 
Biowulf to comprehend the construction of the 
opening lines of this poem? So, too, in keeping 
with this kind of conservatism, to venture a 
denomination, we are not yet to be released 
from the themes : caldor-lagu . feorh-lagu, 
ea Idor-nam . f rorh-narn . 


False quantities are not wanting ; a few ex- 
amples taken at random may illustrate : dm - 
gian, dry gian , dryge , crist, cristcn, crist nian, 
cyle,fncest , hruse , hrest (Metr. ii,58< hreosan, 
therefore ‘falls’ not ‘withers’), Orgete — there is 
also considerable confusion in the treatment of 
the prefix or -, sid<sion , tucian , pryd iu-man 
(but gio-man), wag, ‘wall’, ivezdl. Misprints 
like the following will be easily corrected : her- 
lic (but her) ; Ices (but Idssa) ; Icct-hydig, Icel- 
liee (but l (el) ; and hum (but huru); Idreow 
(but Idriozv); wol-dceg, eogod,geogud (p. 60; an 
error borrowed from the German ed.), etc. 

Until a common system of vowel accentuation 
may be agreed upon, consistency in each 
particular method is all that can be required. 
The present editors have not, in this matter, 
been sufficiently guarded at all points : gedr , 
gedstie , (but geotnor), and the preterits scdp , (eo) 
scdn {ea), si de {eo), geafoti. 

In closing this notice, gratitude must not be 
withheld for the service of the editors to the 
study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Uniform defini- 
tions in English for the entire body of the po- 
etic vocabulary will give heart to many to 
whom foreign languages are less familiar, to at- 
tempt to learn something of our ancient songs. 
Perhaps the way has now’ been paved to a po- 
etic lexicon in which the peculiar phraseology 
and figuration of this poetry may receive 
systematic treatment. The need of a handy 
etymological dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, based upon exact philological princi- 
ples, has certainly been made clear. May the 
want be speedily supplied ! 

James \V. Bright. 


Grammaire Elementairc de la Vieille Langue 
Fran<;aise, par L. Cl6dat. Paris, Gamier 
Fr£res. 8vo, 3fr. 50. 

All French scholars and, indeed, all persons 
that take an interest in Romance philology, 
w ill hail with delight the publication of a book 
which explains so clearly the history of Old 
F rench. The purely modern grammars, w hich 
treat merely of the present language and, like 
autocrats, give rules without deigning to ex- 
plain them, are now, like the five ladies of Vil- 
lon, with “ les neiges d’antan. ” Lhomond, 
Noel et Chapsal, Poitevin are things of the past. 
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and even in classes in which the students not 
having studied Latin, do not wish to learn the 
science of language, we see replacing the 
older grammars, those of Larive et Fleury, of 
Brachet et Dussonchet, of Chassang, because 
they give an idea of the history of the language. 
Let us try to teach our pupils how to think, 
how to reason, how to trace the different forms 
of a word, of a letter, through the ages, and 
then we shall be sure that the knowledge 
gained will remain, for we shall have built on 
a solid foundation. 

The Germans have always stqpd very high 
in French philology and Diez’s Grammar of 
the Romance languages is a wonderful monu- 
ment of labor and science, but it must not be 
forgotten that it was Raynouard, a Frenchman, 
who discovered the famous rule of the s. Am- 
pere’s work on the formation of the French lan- 
guage is still a good book in many respects and, 
as to Brachet ’s grammars, they are well-known 
to all linguists. Mr. Brachet has rendered an 
immense service to French scholars, but Mr. 
Ciedat has gone more deeply into the subject. 

1 shall try to review very briefly the characteris- 
tics of his work. 

In his Introduction he neglects the political 
history of the language, which is very fully 
given in Brachet, and explains the prefixes and 
suffixes and the orthography of old’ French, 
thus affording material help in the reading of 
the old monuments. He gives only the gen- 
eral laws of phonetics and keeps very wisely for 
the end of the book the scientific discussion of 
phonology, a subject which he treats very ably 
and clearly. In the Introduction, however, I 
should have wished to see the attention of the 
student called, as forcibly as in Brachet and in 
Littr£(Histoire de la Langue Fran£aise) to the 
three fundamental rules : the persistency of the 
Latin accent, the suppression of the short vow- 
el, and the fall of the middle consonant. 

The chapters on the Noun and the Adjective 
are very well explained, but I have noticed es- 
pecially his remarks about the origin and de- 
clension of the article. It is very interesting to 
understand how le came from the proclitic ille: 
ille murus being pronounced illemnrus with 
the accent on the third syllable, and ille itself 
having no tonic accent but a secondary one 
falling on tjie second syllable, //disappeared 
and le remained, just as in Ute femme. the 
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first syllable is hardly sounded. Ille , pronoun, 
not proclitic, gave //, and proclitic, the other 
forms, while Us has merely an analogous .v. 

; the popular form still being il out. 

Mr. Cl£dat has in his chapter on the Verb 
some highly important pages on the variations 
caused by the presence of the ‘Vor i consonni- 
fiable, ” which in verbs whose radical ends in 
a single consonant generally transforms the 
vowel of that radical into a diphthong, as fois 
from audire for the first person, while we have 
l/i os. il ot y nons oons , vous oez. 

The difference between the present partici- 
ple and the gerundive not having been well 
established heretofore, Mr. Ctedat gives a 
very good explanation of it. He quotes a cu- 
rious passage from Joinville : "Ett ces choses 
arter mist-il jusques a midi" to show that in 
Old French the infinitive was sometimes used 
after ett. 

It is by these quotations from the old authors 
given as proofs of the rules that the new gram- 
mar far surpasses its predecessors. It follows 
! that tvay the admirable example given by 
j Littr£ in his dictionary, and the syntax of Mr. 
Cl£dat’s book may serv e as a history of the lit- 
erature of the Middle Ages as well as of the 
i language itself. The syntax of the Preposition 
1 is complete, and the remark about entre used 
1 in the sense of ‘together’ ( ensemble ) is quite 
interesting. 

The third part of the syntax is devoted to 
gallicisms, those idiomatic expressions which 
are so troublesome to foreigners. Numerous 
examples are given from the old authors. 

At the end of the book are the chapter on 
phonetics, already mentioned, and a short 
treatise on the versification of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Cl£dat modestly calls his work an ele- 
mentary grammar, but, in my opinion, it is so 
complete that I do not think it should be given 
to a student before he has studied Brachet ’s 
“ Nouvelle Grammaire ” or even his larger 
“Grammaire Historique. ” All teachers of 
French are grateful to Mr. Cl£dat for the work 
already accomplished so well, and are anxious 
to have as soon as possible the more scientific 
grammar which he has announced. 

Ai.ckk Fortier. 
Tula nr l 'niversity of Louisiana. 
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Die klassische Bildung in der Gegemoart. 
Von Prof. Dr. F. Schmeding, Oberlehrer 
am Realgymnasium zu Duisburg, Berlin, 
1885. Gebriider Borntraeger. 8vo, V 11 + 
204. 

The author of this work, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Realschuliimnnerverein , and a 
teacher of long experience, examines his sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the practical peda- 
gogue, and proposes to ascertain, not whether 
the study of the classics should be dispensed 
with hereafter, but whether their present posi- 
tion in the curriculum, and the peculiar privi- 
leges attending their acquisition, are propor- 
tionate to their actual value. During his 
investigations he naturally threshes out again 
some old grain, but threshes it thoroughly and 
with a zest. Apt in quotation, happy in illus- 
tration, he presents a readable if not entirely 
impartial rCsume of the situation. Employing 
a weapon from his own arsenal of metaphors, 
we may even add that in his endeavor to right 
the scholastic vessel whose cargo of classics 
has given it a decided list, he has perhaps 
caused it to careen beyond the safe centre. 
The work contains considerable unnecessary 
animadversion against the views and utterances 
of teachers of the classics which does not add 
much to the discussion of the general question. 
The tu quoque argument is usually available 
for any side that may desire to employ it. 

In the summary of Prof. Schmeding’s con- 
clusions we find the following indictment 
against “classical” culture: (pp. 144-146). 

1. Traditional, and to a certain extent, official 
opinion, alive even yet in the prejudices of 
many influential men, ascribes to classical cul- 
ture the highest influence upon the ennoble- 
ment and strengthening of all the intellectual 
powers. 

2. This opinion embodies an ominous error. 

3. In reality classical culture is in its essence 
quite fragmentary and imperfect. Its specific 
influence may be reduced to a minimum, and 
is essentially linguistic in character. Espe- 
cially should the opinion be abandoned that 
classical culture produces a general acuteness 
of the reflective faculties, that it broadens the 
mind, and that it gives an ideal turn to one’s 
efforts and intuitions. 

4. The time which is devoted to its acquire- 
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ment might redound to the greatest benefit 
of the common weal, if employed in the acqui- 
sition of principles which would lead one to 
comprehend the present era and to assist in 
promoting its development. 

5. But from the present era classical culture 
holds aloof, and renders the comprehension of 

; the former difficult. It effects this by intro- 
i ducing one to an existence in a world quite 
| different from the present age and thus leading 
| the mind into channels remote from present 
| tendencies ; and by confusing one’s powers of 
comprehension, setting up fundamentally false 
hypotheses for the explanation of important 
phenomena, and employing fallacious catch- 
words which render difficult the apprehension 
of the truth, (cf. p. 65). 

6. Classical culture hinders the increase of 
national w ealth by its worship of the letter and 
its unpractical tendency ; by the spirit which 
it fosters, and the authorities which it 
honors ; by the traditions w hich it has created ; 
and by the establishment of conditions of in- 
struction which are of the least possible value 
to the industrial classes, (cf. pp. 69, 88-89). 

7. Vet these conditions cause everyone to 
press forward to be admitted within the 
charmed circle and to share its prerogatives, 
even at the cost of slighting the most import- 
ant achievements in the industrial domain, 
(cf. p. 102). 

8. Classical culture is in the highest degree 
unjust to every other kind of culture. 

9. It obstructs a healthy development and 
organization of the school system by making 

] impossible a plan of studies suited to the times ; 
i by obstructing the growth of every educational 
institution except the gymnasium ; by render- 
I ing difficult the proper training of teachers for 
1 schools suited to the times ; and specially by- 
giving a wrong direction to the study of the 
1 modern languages. 

10. Finally, classical culture is detrimental 
] to the nation’s powers of defence, to the 

development of art and science, and checks 
the proper growth of that primeval vigor of 
spirit from which it has continued to remain 
estranged ! (cf. pp. 142-143). 

I These various theses are defended with 
| ingenuity, and although we must occasionally 
| interpose a charge of inconclusive reasoning, 
often with apparent success. Interesting ron- 
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tributions are made to the controversy between I 
the Realschulen and the Gymnasicn, and the 
principle of elective instead of obligatory 
courses is urged as a desirable reform. Judi- 
cious comments are passed upon the tendency 
at some German Universities to treat the 
modern as well as the ancient languages from 
the standpoint of a theoretical science. “Noth- 
ing can be univcrsitatsfdhig, ’ ’ exclaims sarcas- 
tically an opponent of this tendency, “which 
is not at least four hundred years old.” And so 
Prof. Schmeding fears that the study of the 
modern languages may fail of becoming the 
means of learning the thoughts of the best and 
noblest men of foreign nations, of penetrating 
into their mental processes and their peculiar 
conceptions of life in order to appropriate and 
utilize all that is finest therein. And yet one 
cannot but feel the fascination of the exami- 
nation of those exceedingly important adjuncts 
of language training comprised under the 
rubrics of phonetics and comparative philology; 
and although American scholars too are con- 
cerning themselves much with grammatical 
and linguistic subjects, perhaps the only caution 
needful may be the claim that the field of 
literary history and criticism is equally ardu- | 
ous, equally exacting, demanding peradven- 
ture for finished culture in the teacher an even 
longer period of apprenticeship, and that it is 
equally fruitful in valuable results. j 

In Prof. Schmeding’s vision of the future the 
time will come when Greek and Latin will 
occupy in general culture the position now- 
held by Persian, Hebrew and Chinese. Then 
will the great officials and judges of the land 
gain their high positions without classical cul- j 
ture, and the warfare of to-day over the com- 
parative merits of our various educational 
systems will seem an almost incredible echo i 
from a remote past. The approach of this | 
time Prof. Schmeding desires to hasten, hut j 
not unduly, in order that : ^ 

“ * * * * the change which comes be free j 

To ingror.ve itself with that which flies.'* j 

Signs of such a change are appearing already J 
in Germany as a partial result of the sharp 
discussions which the two decades just past I 
have witnessed. In this country, where few- I 
American youth are often accused of possess- 1 
ing too classical an equipment, where the ^ 


requirements for admission to the learned pro- 
fessions are generally so lenient, and where 
the scientific wolf even threatens at times 
absolutely to devour the classical lamb, such 
a debate need become neither so acrimoni- 
ous nor so prolonged. Waiving a decision 
upon many of these debatable points, points 
which only future experiments can settle, 
the fair demand of the times is for an equal 
opportunity and equal facilities for the pur- 
suit of both ancient and modern languages. 
Under such an arrangement, which already 
prevails in some of our higher institu- 
tions, it is only incumbent upon the teachers 
of modern languages to endeavor to invest 
their 4 courses with the same thoroughness of 
preparation and carefulness in detail which we 
have been accustomed to see applied to the 
study of Greek and Latin. The feigned aris- 
tocracy of the classics will then give way to 
a more democratic equality of ancient and 
modern tongues, the contest will resolve itself 
into a friendly rivalry* and the issue may be 
left to take care of itself. 

H. S. Whitk. 

Cornell l diversity. 


I ictor Hugo. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. New York, Worthington & Co., 
1886, i2mo., 200 pp., $1.25. 

Sw inburne’s latest tribute to Hugo’s genius, 
as was to be expected from his previous utter- 
ances, is little less than an apotheosis of the 
great French poet, and will, on account of the 
clear note it strikes, always hold a conspicuous 
place among contemporary criticisms. So 
genuine and sincere, so fervent, devout and 
ecstatic is his admiration, so emphatic and 
pronounced is his panegyric that it cannot fail 
to startle many a hostile critic of Hugo’s muse 
and to induce him to reconsider his conclusions. 

To Swinburne, V. Hugo is not only “the 
greatest Frenchman of all time,” but “the 
greatest man the world has seen since Shake- 
speare ; ” nay, we cannot help reading be- 
tween the lines that he even prefers him to the 
latter, when we meet with such expressions on 
Hugo as: “this incomparable master — the 
greatest of all his kind — the highest among 
poets — the one only master of all forms and 
kinds of poetry — the master of masters, ’’whose 
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“spiritual service has been in its inmost essence, 
in its highest development, the service of a 
healer ahd a comforter, the work of a redeemer 
and a prophet,” and who “above all other 
apostles who have brought us each the glad 
tidings of his peculiar gospel . . . has deserved 
to be called by the most beautiful and tender 
of all human titles — the son of consolation/’ 

Our critic expects his judgment to be re- 
ceived with irritation and derision, but he pre- 
fers this danger rather than that of incurring 
the smile of compassion or the scorn of poster- 
ity, by reason of “ faint praise.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that Swinburne, 
in writing on Hugo, should not have given us 
more than a small volume of 200 pages, which 
under anv circumstances must needs be 
wholly inadequate to meet the expecta- 
tions aroused by the tenor of its title. He 
who expects to find in it a clear-cut profile 
of Hugo as a person, or a comprehensive idea 
of him as a man, or an analysis of his works, 
or an account of his life, or a description of the 
mental and moral atmosphere in which he 
grew up, and similar topics, will be disap- 
pointed. Indeed, all Swinburne does is to 
accompany the reader through the vast realm 
of Hugo’s creations, and to point out to him 
what he considers the greatest and most worthy 
ol attention. Even this service, however, is a 
valuable one and to be received with gratitude, 
because the critic is nearly always fortunate in 
knowing where to linger. It is true, we can- 
not share his predilection for Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer y nor his high praise of L' Homme 
qui til; we also hesitate to proclaim Le Roi 
s' amuse “one of the great crowning tragedies 
of all time,” but we heartily endorse his poetic 
selections, although we miss in his list such 
poems as Encore h Toi — Quand V enfant par ait 
— Oh ! n* in suites pas une femme qui tomhef — 
Au Bord de la lifer— A quoi je songc — Le 
Pont — AndroclH — La Conscience — Le Parri- 
cide — Le Temple , and others. 

With reference to the ‘ Llgende des Steeles,* 
we read: — “The unity of the book,” “is not 
logical but spiritual ; its diversity is not acci- 
dental or chaotic ; it is the result and expression 
of a spontaneous and perfect harmony, as clear 
and as profound as that of the other greatest 
works achieved by man.” If we may be per- 
mitted to express a wish, it is to see Suin- 
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burne grapple with this greatest problem set 
I before the student of Victor Hugo; namely, 
| to demonstrate the unity of the ‘ Itegende des 
Steeles.’ H. C. (). Hess. 

1 Princeton College . 


PERSONAL. 

I VV. C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbuiy 
Latin School, is preparing for Ginn & Co. a re- 
vised edition of Eysenbach’s German Gram- 
[ mar. It will be ready in the autumn. 

! The ‘ History of Education ’ (cf. Notes, No. 2, 
col. 53) by F. V. N. Painter, Professor of 
Modern Languages in Roanoke College, has 
received warm commendation from Dr. Win. 
T. Harris, Editor of the ‘ International Educa- 
tion Series,’ where it will appear. He says of 
the work : “ I was delighted to find in the MS. 

| what I had been seeking for years, an admira- 
| ble study of the History of Education from the 
standpoint of the philosophy of history (Hegel \s 
1 as modified by Rosenkranz and then by Karl 
Schmidt).” 

• Walter I ). Toy, A. M. (University of Virginia, 

, 1882), has been appointed to the professorship 
of German and French in the University of 
I North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. During his 
course of study at the University of Virginia, 
Prof. Toy was engaged from time to time 
in teaching in Mr. McCabe’s school, at 
Petersburg, Ya., making in all about four years, 
but immediately after obtaining the Master’s 
degree he went abroad, where he devoted 
himself especially to the study of modern lan- 
guages. He passed five semesters at the Uni- 
versities of Leipsic and Berlin and one semester 
at the Sorbonne and College de France. 

Samuel B. Platner, a graduate (1883) of Yale 
College, was appointed Instructor in Latin and 
French, at Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
at the beginning of the present academic year. 
Mr. Platner spent two years of graduate study 
at his Alma Mater, as incumbent of the Lamed 
Scholarship, and took his Ph. D. degree (1885) 
at the same institution, with Sanskrit as his 
principal subject and Greek and Latin as 
secondary subjects. He presented a thesis on 
a “Comparison of Three Recensions of the 
Ram&yana”. 
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Thomas Hume, Jr., has been appointed, also. 
Prof, of English Language and Literature in 
the University of North Carolina. Prof. Hume 
is a graduate of Richmond College, Richmond, 
Va., where he received the degree of A. M. He 
afterward attended the University of Virginia 
and about four years ago the degree of 1). 
D. was conferred on him by his . lima Mater. 
He was recently connected with Norfolk 
College, Norfolk, Virginia. 

William Cook, of Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed Instructor in French and Her- 
man at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Prof. Cook is a graduate of 
Vale (1861), has spent six years in Europe 
(1867-1873) and eleven years at Harvard Col- 
lege (1873-1884), where he was Instructor for 
six years and Assistant Professor of Herman 
for five years. 

The teaching force for Modern Languages 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Philada., 
was increased at the beginning of the present 
year by the appointment of Hugo A. Rennert 
as Instructor in French and Herman. . Mr. 
Rennert is a graduate (1876) of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in the Department of Science 
(B. S.jand also (1881) in the Law Department 
(LL. B.). Since his graduation, he has been 
engaged in teaching French and Herman at a 
private school in Philadelphia, where he has 
given instruction also in Spanish and Italian. 

Howard Edwards, A. M. (Randolph-Macon 
College), has been called to the Chair of Eng- 
lish and Modern Languages at the Arkansas 
Industrial University, in the place of H. B. Ed- 
miston, now a special student in Romance 
Languages, at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. Prof. Edwards is a graduate (1876) 
of Randolph-Macon College, at Ashland, Va., 
and after graduation spent about a year in 
Germany and France (Leipsic and Paris). Since 
his return to America, he has been connected 
in Virginia, North Carolina and Alabama with 
three different academies and schools, in two 
as Instructor of Creek, Herman and English, 
and in the third, as Principal. 

Melville B. Anderson, Professor of English 
and French at Knox College, Halesburg, 111 ., 
has an interesting review of Hosse’s ‘ From 
Shakespeare to Pope ’ in the December (1885) 
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1 number of The Dial (Jansen, McClurg & 
[ Co., Chicago), pp. 213-2 15. It is interesting 
I to note, that the opinion here expressed agrees. 

| in the main points, \Vith that of Prof. T. Whit- 
I ing Bancroft (Brown University), as published 
1 in Notes, No. 2, pp. 43-46. 


( BRIEF MENTION. 

' Anecdotes nouvelles. Lectures faciles et 
1 amusantes et Recitations a Pusage des 

| classes de fran^ais. New York ; The 

Writers’ Publishing Co. 121110., paper, 

, pp.71. 

1 One hundred and three short, unhackneyed 
i anecdotes, well suited to younger pupils for 
! light reading and especially for exercise in 
| memorizing. One page of notes is appended 
j to sixty-eight pages of text, a proportion which 
j would seem to preclude such help as, “ p. 16. 
j Comment trouvez-vous, how do yon like;" and 
I yet not to excuse such half-statements as, “p. 

| 11, “si— oui,” and “ p. 63, e’est le maire qui 
1 marie en France.” The more obscure idioms 
I and allusions .are so few that (even supposing 
j the editor to have been restricted by the pub- 
I lishers, which can scarcely have been the case) 

I they might well have been explained, not 
I merely paraphrased, as is here done. 

[ The forthcoming number of the Deutsche 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch will open with an article 
j of some length (80 pages) by Prof. Zupitza on 
j “Die mittelenglische Vorstufe von Shake- 
I speare’s As you like it. ” The aim of the paper 
1 is to show the want of any reasonable support 
1 of the theory professed by Knight, Stone and 
I Harrison that Shakespeare, while taking the 
| story of his play from Lodge’s novel, Rosa- 
1 lind, also borrowed, on occasion, directly from . 
1 the Tale of Gamelyn from which Lodge had 
S constructed his novel. Prof. Zupitza gives a 
1 modern German translation of the Middle Eng- 
1 lish Tale of Gamelyn (edited in i884bySkeat, 

I Clarendon press), but does not always follow 
I Skeat’s text ; at several places we find him 
I preferring the reading of some other MS. — a 
proceeding that finds its justification in a spe- 
cial investigation dealing with the Relations and 
j Classification of the MSS. in which the Tale 
has been preserved. The last portion of the 
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essay is given to a discussion of the name 
Gamelyn. The author refutes the opinion of 
Skeat who takes Gamelyn to be derived from 
Gamel-ing, meaning ‘old man’ and suggests 
that Gamelyn may be a diminutive (such as 
Ormin, Berardin) of an Old English name, the 
strong form of which, Gamal, has been shown 
by Hruschka (Zur Angelsachsischen Xamen- 
forschung. ” Prag. 1884. p. 45 ) for the eleventh 
century. Prof. Zupitza has also traced a weak 
form in the Latinised Gamelo. 

The Gentleman s Magazine Library : Being a 
classified collection of the chief contents 
of The Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 to 
1868. Edited by George Laurence Gomme, 
K. S. A. Dialect , Proverbs and Herd- 
Lore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
New York : u East Seventeenth St; The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. X 1 Y, 352. 
8vo, $2.50. 

It is gratifying to. know that American pub- 
lishers have arranged with Mr. Elliott Stock 
of London to supply this ‘ Library ’ to the 
American public. 

For those who may not have become acquain- 
ted through the first published volume. ‘ Man- 
ners and Customs,’ with the nature and char- 
acter of this series, it may be well to condense 
a few of the prospective statements of the 
publishers. 

This 4 Library,’ planned for fourteen volumes 
is intended to open to the public the quaint 
and \aluable archives of two hundred and 
twenty-four volumes of the famous Gentleman’s 
Mag*azine — volumes now practically inacces- 
sible to the general reader. All articles which 
are not of mere local interest that have ap- 
peared in this Magazine from its commence- 
ment in 1731 to 1S68 are to be extracted and 
arranged in volumes, each devoted to a sepa- 
rate subject. The matter is classified under 
heads, and exhaustive indices put the contents 
of each volume at the ready service ofthe reader. 

“It is a part of the scheme for this collection,” 

* * * says the editor in his last preface, “to 
keep the reprinted articles as far as possible 
intact and unaltered, * * and such noli s as 
are thought advisable, either for the elucidation 
of the text, or as showing what has since l ecu 
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done, are placed at the end of the book.” To 
those who have an interest in the history ofthe 
language, customs, manners, popular beliefs, 
etc., of England, this and the preceding volume 
ofthe series are to be earnestly recommended. 

Li Romans de cariUet Miserere du Renclusde 
MoilienSy poCmes de la fin du XI le sitcle. 
Edition critique, accompagee d’une intro- 
duction, de notes, d'un glossal re et d’une 
liste des rimes. Par A.-G. Van Hamel, 
professeur de langue et de literature frail - 
raises \ la faculty des lettres de Puniversite 
deGroningue(Pays-Bas). Bibliotheque de 
PEcole des Chartes publi^e sous les aus- 
pices du ministire de I’instruction publique; 
fascicules 61, 62. Paris. F. Yieweg. gr. 
in-8, pp. CCIII. 468. 1885. 

A model and definitive edition of an author 
of whose interesting and important works little 
has been heretofore known, aside from Gin- 
guene’s study in the // is to ire l it ter a // e de la 
France^ t. XJY. The mere name, however, 
has been familiar to students, in connection 
with the short extract of the Miserere (strophes 
86-93) given by Bartsch in his Chrestomathv, 
cols. 345-348. '1 he Roman de Charit/ had not 

before appeared in print, nor had the Miserere 
ever been critically edited. The elaborate 
scale on which the present edition has been 
prepared may be inferred from a comparison 
of the whole number of pages with that devoted 
to the text and variants (285); but the admira- 
bly thorough and scholarly execution ofthe en- 
tire work can only be appreciated after detailed 
examination. Professor Yan Hamel, for whom 
this edition is the first-fruits of a devoted labor 
of love in the field of Romance philology, 
combines in an eminent degree, as well by- 
training as by natural characteristics, the ex- 
cellencies of both the French and the German 
critical schools. 

A seleeton of William Morris’s Poems has 
just been issued in the Tauchnitz collection of 
British Authors. The volume to which Francis 
Hueffer contributes an interesting Memoir of 
the Life and Works of the poet, contains por- 
tions of ‘The Defense of Guene\ere and other 
Poems,’ of 4 The Life and Death of Jason,’ of 
* The Earthly Paradise,’ of ‘ Love is Enough ’ 
and of ‘The Story of -Sigurd the Yolsung.* 
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Baltimore, May, 1880. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SPANISH 
GRAMMAR. 

I.— Pronouns. 

/. The demonstrative Pronoun. 

As is wejl known, the demonstrative pro- 
noun elto etta was frequently employed in a 
distributive sense, (cf. Diez. R. G. I ID, 77). 

Era dc todas partes la cosa encendida, 

Auien ellos y ellos la ucrgon<;a perdida. Alex. 1406. 

Eso esa answers the same purpose in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Dixo la buena duenna : tus desires traviesos 
Entic'ndclos Urraca todos esos y esos. Juan Ruiz. 1299. 

2. The indefinite Pronoun. 

In Old Spanish, as in the other Romance 
languages, substantives lik e hombre, persona, 
barba, cuerpo and cosa act the part of personal 
pronouns. Diez (R. G. I ID, 88) mentions that 
Old French, Provencal and Italian cristiano 
was synonymous with man or person. 

It is interesting to note that in the oldest 
Spanish poems cristiano has the general mean- 
ing of ‘man,’ and in connection with a nega- 
tion may be rendered by ‘ nobody.’ 

Quando cn Burgos me vedaron conpra e el rey me a ayrado, 
Non puedo traer el auer, ca mucho es pesado, 

Enpennar-gelo he por lo que fuerc guisado. 

De noclie lo licuen que non lo vean christianos, 

Vealo el Criador con todos los nos santos. P. C. 90*94. 

Dixo Myo Qid : coined, conde, algo, ca si non comedes non 
veredes christianos. P. C. 1033. 

Mando Myo Qid Ruy Diaz que fita souiesse la tienda, 

E non la tollicsse dent christiano. P. C. 1788-9. 

La bcldat dc los oios era fiera noblcza 

Las pestannas mesturadas de continual adeya, 

Quando bien los abria era fiera fadeza, 

A christiano por fecho tollrie toda pereza. Alex. 1714. 

Meiores dos amigos nen de maor beldat, 

Que assi fuessen ambos duna uoluntat, 

Ne na,iernon ne na<,enln, cuydo dezir verdat ; 

Entre p ocos christianos corre tal anuzat. Alex. 1858. 

It was but natural that in a time when the 
struggle between Christian and Moor was 
uppermost in the mind of every Spaniard and 
absorbed all other interests, the names of these 
two races, moro y christiano , should become 


a set expression equivalent to ‘ everyone,* ‘all,’ 
and with a negation to ‘ no one,’ * nobody.’ 

Por amor del rey Alffonsso, que de tierra me a et hado, 

Nin entrarie en ela tigera, ni vn pelo non auric taiado, 

E que fablassen desto mar os c christianos. P. C. 1240-2. 

Cortandos las cabezas, martires seremos no<. 

Moros e christianos departiran desta razon. P. C. 2728-9. 
Rachel e Vidas, amos me dat las pianos, 

Que non me descubrades a moros nin a christianos. 

P. C. 106-7. 

E nos 110s aiudaremos, que assi es aguLado, 

Por aduzir las archas c meter las cn ituestro falt:«», 

Que non lo sepau moros nin christianos. P. C. 143-5. 

Ca non me priso e ella (la barba) fijo de mai< r nada, 

Nintbla messo fijo dc moro nin de Christiana , 

Como yo a uos, conde, en cl castiello de Cabra. P. C. 3285-7. 
Mandastes me mouer a Babicca cl corredor, 

En moros nin en christianos otro tal non ha hoy. P. C. 3513-4. 

In the Libro de Alexandre iudio nin moro 
or iudio nin pagano serve to strengthen the 
negation. 

Maor tenia la goria que si lucsse un torn, 

Non treguaua en el sicglo a iudio nin a moro. 76. 

Que non trago peor muerso nin iudio nin f>agano. 1210. 

A ’utica tan ricas uio iudio nin moro. 

Si en cl mundo fussen saberlas ya Por«». 2380. 

The use of cosa in the sense of * person ’ was, 
as far as we are aware, first noticed by Cornu 
(Romania, XIII, 313). To the passages quoted 
by him in proof of this meaning, we may add 


a number of others occurring in the earlier 

documents of the language. 


Ende el dia tergero vinieron los.parientes, 
Vinieron los amigos e los sus conno^ientes, 
Vinien por descolgallo rascados c dolientes, 

Sedie meior la cosa que meticn ellos mientes. 

Milagr. 151. 

Sennores e amigos, muevanos csta cosa, 

A memos e laudemos todos a la Gloriosa, 

Non echaremos mano en cosa tan pre^iosa 

Que tambien nos acorra en ora periglosa. 

Milagr. 497. 

Quando ui tant noble cosa, persona tan ondrada, 
Quislo yo preguntar, ca non me dezie nada. 

Alex. 1107. 

Passd muchas tempestades por su mala porfia, 
Que a las naues auien e los uientos enuidia : 
Dezien los marineros : c'mo lc ficarie Yndia 

A esta cosa mala que con los uientos ly dia. 

Alex. 2139. 

Fuc luego diziendo palabras de amiztat, 

Como cosa ensennyada que amaua bondat. 

Apol. 167. 

Quiero en Egipto en tan amientre estar, 

Dexole la ninnyela huna cosa querida , .... 

Apol. 348. 

Cosa endiablada la bur<;esa Dionisa, 

Ministra del pecado fizo gran astrosia 

Apol. 445. 

Nunqua, ditz el Rey, vf cosa tan porjffiosa. 

Si Dios me benediga que ercs mucho enoiossa. 

Apol. 517. 
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That the diminutive cossiella is employed 
in the very same way, seems to have escaped 
Cornu’s notice. 

Trasformose cl falso cn angel verdadero, 

Parosili delante en medio un sendero : 

Bien seas tu vcnido, dissoli al romero, 

Semeiasme cossiella simple como cordero. Milagr. 188, 

Naci6 la criatura, cosiella muy fermosa , 

Mandula a los angeles prcnder la Gloriosa. Milagr. 533. 

Instances of this signification of cosa occur 
also in prose ; at least we have met with two 
passages in the works of Don Juan Manuel 
where the word bears such an explanation. 
Et despues que fueron casados, como quier 
que ella era buena duena et muy guardada en 
el su cuerpo, comenzd d ser la mas brava et la 
mas fuerte et la mas revesada cosa del mundo. 
C. Luc. enx. 27.— Dijo me que le dijeron que 
aquella mujer que era la mas fuerte et la mas 
brava cosa del mundo. C. Luc. enx. 35. 

j. Nouns taking the place of indefinite pro- 
nouns, mostly connected with a negation 
(cf. for a similar list American Journal of 
Philology’. Vol. VI, p. 80). 

agua, water. Non daria por endc un vaso dagua de rio. 

Alex. 2463. 

acento, accent. De los signos del sol, siquier del fundamento 
Non se me podria celar quanto val um 
accento. Alex. 40. 

ajo, garlic. Non daua por el lazerio quanto val un aio. 

Alex. 1563. 

avellana , hazel-nut. Que todo esto non pre^io quanto III 
aulanas. Alex. 237. 

Mas cste donadio non ualdri una aulana. Alex. 1404. 
bodigo, manchet. Qui ansi non lo fai,e, non mcrc<;e un bodigo. 

Loor de D. Gonz. de B. 7. 
brizna, splinter. Una brizna no mas de tu presencia que viera 
yo, bell'sima seFora, fucra de mi rigor 
la resistcncia. Cerv. V. d. P. c. 5. 
burba, a coin. No se os de una burba de aquesta gente que 
la paz nos titrba. Cerv. V. d. P. c. 6. 
cabron, goat. Non valen pora armas quanto sennos cabroncs. 

Alex. 1942. 

canto , edge. E non cabrie entrellas un canto de dincro. 

J. Ruiz. 1245. 

Del bicn al mal no hay un canto de real. Proverb. 
castafla, chestnut. Non daba mas por ellos que por una cas- 
tanna. Fern. Gonz. 177. 

Los que con tl linear on, non valian dos 
cast annas. J. Ruiz. 1096. 

cereza, cherry. Por una < cresa sc deja despenar. Alex. 1763. 
cermer.a, muscadine pear. Desquc (el caballo) sali6 del 
campo, non valia una t ertnenna . J. Ruiz. 231. 
chirivia, parsnip. Mas el buen cristiano su;essor de Hclias 
Non lo pre<paba todo quanto tres chiri- 
vias. San Dom. 70. 


Meten en sus dey tudos de zuennos e follias 
Que non valen a tanto cuemo dos chiri- 
vias. Loor de D. Gonz. de B. 42. 
clavo, nail. Dezie que por so pleyto un clauo non daria. 

Alex. 2411. 

El rrey non prc\i6 un clauo su auer, nin gelo 
quiso. Alf. XI, 355. 

dinar a da, a copper’s worth. De todas cosas quantas son de 
uiuanda 

Non le osarien uenderal menos dinarada. P. C. 63-4. 
Del auer nol tomaran quanto huna dinarada. Apol. 323. 

El primero a post de este non vale mas que 

un/este. J. Ruiz. 461. 

gallara, worthless thing. Non daba una gallara por onne 
losengcro. San Laur. 22. 

gallo, cock. Non dirt por el mas que sil pic 's ungallo. Alex. 637 
gorrion, sparrow. Dixo que nol pre iaua quanto un gurrion. 

Alex. 624. 

higa, fig (cf. higo). Controbando cantares que non valian tres 
figas. Duelo. 176. 

Si ffiz mal ha alguno quanto val huna figa. Apol. 599. 
lagosta, locust. Non uali ' su emperio todo vna lagosta' 

Alex. 1650. 

mote, word. Desquc le veen en coyta, non dan por el dos 
motes. J. Ruiz. 1451. 

nano, child. Tanto daua por ella quanto por un nano. 

Alex. i860. 

Palmo, hand. Non vos dexardn rregnar, nin auer palmo de 
tierra. Alf. XII, 170. 

pan, bread. Que sinolla non podria un /az/v^ler. San Ildef. 
pap ion or pipion, gold coin. Controvo sus loorcs en metros 
tan rimados 

Que por muchos pipiones non scrien 
pre;iados. Loor de D. Gonz. de 
B. 25. 

Di que por todos ellos non dar.ls un pepiott. Alex. 56. 
Non preriana lo al todo un pipion. Alex. 1230. 
Nunca pierde faronia, nin vale un pepion. 

J. Ruiz. 615. 

Pico, point. Nin de los tus tesoros non le quieres dar un pico. 

J. Reiz. 237. 

Pera, pear. Desend los otros pueblos non valdrian una pera 

San Millan. 407. 

puges, a coin. Non fallie de la suma un puies foradado. 

Milagr. 666. 

Pugesada, worth a puges. Non tenien que quemassen nin 
una pugesada. San Millan. 332. 

Puerro, leek (cf. ajo). Non did cl rcy por ello un mal puerro 
assado. Alex. 1778. 

puntada, a stitch (cf. punto). Non dorm? cssa noche sola una 
puntada. Duelo. 160. 

rabo, tail. Non valien sendos rabos dc malos gavilanes. 

Duelo 197. 

sombra de l una, shadow of the moon. No se sepa que amas 
otra mujer alguna, si non, todo tu afan es 
sombra de luna. J. Ruiz. 538. 

tiesto, potsherd. Non vale contra Dios un tiesto foradado. 

Duelo. 198. 

viento, wind. 

— In regard to this word, Diez, R. G. 
Ill, 433 says: ‘ Die Verneinung mit until, die 
im mhd. so gang und gebe ist, scheint der 
Romane nicht zu brauchen, wiewohl ihm dieser 
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BegrifF als Gleichnis gilt fur nihil , ohne beige- 
fiigte Negation.’ This use of viento is indeed 
very frequent and is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage : Bien muestras el parentesco 
y hermandad no servir de viento , antes en las 
adversidades aprovechar. La Celestina. 15; 
but is not as exclusive as Diez seems to as- 
sume. 

. Non pre^iaua su castigamiento mas quc ssi 

fucssc hun viento. S. Maria Egip. 

Pues non so yo agora de lan astroso tiento 
Que all i non estd tan quedo quc non me sienta 
el viento . Rim. d. Pal. 431. 

zapato, shoe. Non val toda mi agucia cuanto vale un zapato. 

San Ildef. 

Creyo que non me premia quanto a su fapato. 

Apol. 314. 

A few nouns found in modern writers may 
close this list. 

anis, anise. Ni valia mas que un grano de an is. 

Galdfc, Nap. en Cham. c. 5. 
join, iota, jot. No entendia join. 

Mansilla, Escursion d los Ind. Rang. II, 60. 
Pi to, pipe. No dindosoles A otros un pito de que los despidi- 
esen sus amos. Gil Bias, i, 5. 

Pero has de saber ttf, Romo, que a mi se me da 
tres pitos. Fern. Cab. La Gaviota. p. no. 
moi O de pavo, turkey’s crest. Seiscicntos afios de nobleza, 
dijo Rafael, son un moco de pavo en compara- 
cion de la nuestra. Fern. Cab. Ia Gaviota. 

p. 174. 

Henry R. Lang. 

Charleston , S. C. 


NOTES ON 

Specimens of Early English . Edited by the 
Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Part I. 
Second Edition, Oxford, 1885. 

This edition is in many respects an improve- 
ment upon the first. The notes and glossary 
have been brought into better harmony, most 
of the misprints of the first edition corrected, 
and many words and phrases more fully and 
accurately explained. But many of the old 
mistakes still remain, and not all the changes 
are for the better. In the following I wish 
to point out some of these, taking up first the 
specimens of the Midland dialect. 

ORMCLUM. 

In the introductory note, the new ed. by 
Holt, Oxford, 1878, should have been men- 
tioned. Cf. also the following articles: “Eng. 


i3” 


Vowel Quantity in the 13th and 19th Centuries.’’ 
by Prof. Hadley, Trans, of the Amer. Philol. 

.Assoc, for 1871, 65-107. “The change of p to t 
in tlieO.,’’ by F. A. Blackburn, Amer. Jour, of 
Philol. Ill, 46-58. “ Uber die Quellen des O.,’’ 
by G. Sarrazin, Engl. Stud. VI, 1-27. “Nor- 
dische Lehnworter im O.,” by Erik Brate, P. & 
B. Beitr. X. 1-80; cf. 580-86. On the doubling 
of consonants in the ()., cf. articles by Traut- 
mann, Anglia VII, Anz. 94-99; Eflfer, ibid. 
166-99; Tratitmann, ibid. 208-10; also the arti- 
cle by Brate, referred to above, pp. 1-4, 580-84. 

L. 976, kepenn , in this connection, means 
“to care, have regard.’’ O11 the etymol. of 
the word, cf. an article by Kluge, P. & B. 
Beitr. VIII, 537-9, who objects to the customary 
derivation of keep from A. S. cfpan , Goth. 
kaupjan , and traces it to a form *k 6 pjan. This 
etymol. is strengtened by the Norse kfipa % “to 
stare, look intently,” etc. — strenneless (1. 1095) is 
a concrete noun; cf. Prompt. Parv., where 
strenele or strenkyl is defined as halywater 
sprynge/te, halywater styk (stick ).-forrgill- 
tedd (1. 1463) means “become guilty.” — to- 
skeggredd (1. 1498) is no doubt connected with 
A. S. to-sceran , “to separate;” for references 
see Leo (s.v. to-scyran) and Wright’s A. S. & O. 
E. Vocab.(s.vv. toscerede, toscercft). — a'ddmod- 
nesse (1. 1515) means “mildness” when refer- 
ring to God. — lam (1. 1518) means “reward,” as 
defined in the first ed.; A. S. Man, Goth, lann ; 
& in the O. corresponds regularly to A. S. la. 
L. 1548 is a case of poor editing. The first or 
third word should be struck out, being super- 
fluous both for metre and sense. The same 
applies to 1. 1566; cf. Holt’s ed. 11, 352.—^/^- 
genn (1. 1611) means “to build, dwell;” cf. 
Norse byggja , Dan. bygge, N. Eng. big. 

A BESTIARY. 

L. 244, ilkines (misprinted ilkenes in the 
gloss.) M.* explains as — i/k-kines — i/kes- 
kines (or kinnes); cf. Dan. alskens , of every 
sort . — beren abuten (1. 263), M. transl. by “about 
the barn.” 

GENESIS AND EXODUS. 

Same extract in M.*s Alte. Sprachproben, I. 
75-90. More use might profitably have been 
made of M.’s excellent notes. The following 

*M. — Miftzner, L. — Lumby, W. Wissmann, K. *= 
Kftlbing, Str. — Stratmann, Z. — Zupitza. 
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articles will be found useful. “ 1st die alte. 
‘ Story of G. & E.’ das Werk eines Verfassers ?” 
by Fritzsche, Anglia V, 43-90. “ Zu der mittele. 
‘Story of G.& E.,”’byK., Engl. Stud. Ill, 
273-334. “ Richard Morris, The Story of G. & 
E.,” by Dr. Schumann, Anglia VI, 2, 1-32. 
Also a dissertation entitled “Uber die Sprache 
der alte. Story of G. & E.,” by Hilmer, 
Gymnasialprogramm, Sandershausen, 1876. 

Lines 1913 and 1914 I translate : “ He desired 
that he (Jacob) should so educate them,” etc.; 
for this use of ten cf. fortiteh , I, 49.— it, in 11. 
1920, 2109, is said to be used “ pleonastically,” 
and the remark answers well enough for I. 
1920 ; but it is not true in regard to 11. 2109, 2128, 
where it is used for the pi. they ; cf. Morris’s 
ed. p. XXV, and M.’s note. On sen (1. 1923) cf. 
note by M. On 11. 1991 ff. cf. note by K. — me 
tihugte (1. 2064) is not — tfogte. — agte (1. 2090) 
means “ money, wealth,” as defined in the first 
ed. and by M. On tSrist hem , etc. (1. 2110), cf. 
notes by M., Schumann, and Fritzsche. — bicam 
(1. 2148) cannot be the pp. M.’s translation 
(“ anders ist es nun als friiher geschah ”) is no 
doubt correct. Line 2168 means “ he pre- 
tended as though he knew them not;” cf. M.’s 
note. — 9 or biforen (1. 2216) I take in a local 
sense, “there before, at the top” (referring to 
the mouths of the sacks).-— Wex dertfe(\. 2237) 
means “ famine grew, increased.” In I. 2242 
M. supplies iV, which is the more common 
form of the pron. in this poem. In the note to 
I. 2254, strike out the word still. M. proposes 
in 1. 2263 to read tSe stiward. Unless sikerlike 
(1. 2319) belongs to the quotation, M.’s transl. 
(“securely, with confidence”) seems the cor- 
rect one. Line 2321 means “let us be driven 
back , etc.”; there is no reference to any earlier 
state of slavery. If timen (1. 2361) is connected 
with Icel. lima (A. S. getimian , “to happen”) it 
has nothing to do with the later Eng. teem , 
beteem , as a glance at the article referred to in 
Skeat’s Etymol. Diet, plainly shows. M. 
translates : “ might he (they ?) prosper, thrive, 
um Joseph’s willen mochte er, der Vater (oder 
mochten sie) gedeihen, Gluck haben. Timen , 
sonst ‘sich ereignen,’ kommt in der hier pas- 
senden Bedeutung noch ofter vor: Israel 
hadde hegere hond, and timede wel 3391.” 
Lines 2371 and 2372 I render: “An equal num- 
ber besides he commanded to be at the will 


(or disposal) of his father;” put a period or 
semicolon after 11. 2370, 2373, and no mark 
after 2371, 2373. K. has correctly pointed out 
that Jacob’s words end with 1. 2406, and that 
the four following lines are an observation by 
the poet. Schumann suggests that in 1. 2422 
offe — off * — of he. In 11. 2479 and 2480 M. 
reads here : dere y on the strength of the singu- 
lar noman. The rendering given in the notes 
of 1. 2528 is hardly possible. M. would read : 
God him heipe : wel he mot y “may God help 
him : well he can ”*(“ er kann es wohl”). 

HAVELOK THE DANE. 

Besides the article mentioned in the notes, 
cf. “ Erklar. u. Verbess. z. mittele. H.,” by Z., 
Hz. XIX, 124 ff. “Zum H.,” Z., Anglia VII, 
145-55. “Verbess. z. H.,” by Str., Engl. Stud. 

I, 423-25. “ H. and the Norse king Olaf Kua- 

ran,” by Storm, E. S. Ill, 533-35. Also the 
dissertation “Uber d. Sprach d. alte. Lay of 
H. the Dane,” by Dr. F. Ludorflf, Munster, 

1873- 

[A the two Id's], 1. 339, should have been given 
as a note. — [a], 1. 344, is unnecessary ; the same 
applies to most of the words between brackets, 
as in 11. 420, 465, 498, 548, 634, etc. In 1. 351 
Skeat (in his ed.) puts a period after so. For 
the clumsy reading of 1. 41 1, Ellis (E. E. Pron. 

II, 475) proposes Swatiborow , Helfled her sister 
fair: cf. his note. Z. shows (Hz. XIX, 126) 
that the introd. of ne in 11. 420, 548 is unneces- 
sary. For the unsatisfactory reading of 1. 456, 
Z. (ibid.) proposes seiden he wituten more ; 
“ wituten more ist ein beliebter flickwort d. 
mittele. dichter,” etc.; cf. his note. — bleifc (1. 
470) is to be referred to O. N. bleikr rather than 
to A. S. bldec. — bere (1. 490) is superfluous, being 
imitated from 1. 488. — of ful strong line means 
“of very strong flax;” see Skeat, Etymol. 
Diet. (s. v. linen).— go thu binne (1. 584) ; cf. 
Scotch but and ben. On 1. 594 see note by Z., 
Anglia VII, 146.—, grund like (1. 651) has nothing 
to do with grind ; it was correctly defined in 
the first ed. as “ heartily (lit. groundlike).” — 
sond (1. 708) means “sand,” as defined in the 
first ed. and in Skeat’s ed. A. S. sund, “sea,” 
would at this time have been spelled sund or 
sound (the vow’el being long), not sond.— god 
seyl { 1. 71 1) I take to be plural. 
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KING HORN. 

On the works of W. referred to in the notes, 
cf. reviews by Stimming, Engl. Stud. I, 351-62; 
StL, E. S. V, 408-9, and K., E. S. VI, 153-57 
(the latter especially good). Cf. also “Stud, 
z. K. H.,” by W., Anglia IV, 342-400, and 
“ Zur mittele. Wortbetonung,” by the same 
author, Anglia V, 466-500, a criticism ofSchip- 
per’s treatment of the metre of K. H. in his 
Engl. Metrik, to which S. replies in Anglia V, 
Anz. 88-1 1 1; cf. also “Zur alt- u. mittele. Vers- 
lehre,” by Trautmann, ibid. 111-130. Accord- 
ing to L., M., and \V\, A’. //. is very likely not 
a transl. of the French romance of Horn and 
Rimenhild, but both the Fr. and Eng. versions 
extant probably go back to an older Eng. 
original now lost .— bi zveste^.^) means “ in 
the west.” Put a comma after born ( 1 . 10) and 
take the following birinc and bischine as infini- 
tives depending on migte. W. thinks him 1 . 
11 is imitated from 1. 12, and upon in 12 from 
11. Put a comma after 1 . 20; other examples 
of bad punctuation are 11. 203-10, 365, 396, 
397, 1002, etc. M. regards mannes ( 1 . 21) as the 
gen. pi . — smite (1. 52) I take to be in the inf., 
depending upon gntine; the pret. pi. smite 
would not rime so well with gripe.— yfelde (1. 
54); both sense and metre favor the transl. 
felled , although L., M., W., and Str. take it to 
be — yfelde, “felt .” — isene (1. 92) is not the inf. 
“ to see.” — stere means the same in 1. 101 as in 
1 . 1397, “ a boat, ship ;” cf. M. & Str. (suppl. to 
diet.); to stere cannot be an inf. after most. — 
zoo (1. 1 1 5) is a noun or adv., as shown by Aim 
in the next 1. — in pe londe (\. 126) means “in 
the land.” For hei ( 1 . 151) the other MSS. 
have he.—zvise (1. 237) means “guide, direct ” 
(L., M., W.). — wonde ( 1 . 337); note and gloss, 
at variance as to tense.— wrope ( 11 . 348, 1232) M. 
transl. by “ fearful ;” see his note.— tene (11. 349, 
683) means “ harm, injury.”— bizvreie (1. 362) is 
the 3 p. s.subj. and means “ betray, denounce ” 
(M.). — recchecche ( 1 . 366 )—recche ihc , the being 
the regular form of the pron. in this poem.— 
bifalle ( 1 . 420) means “become” (M.). — izvent 
( 1 . 440) means “turned.” The note to L533 
says “ time is here a dissyllable ;” is it not 
always so in Early Eng.? The note to 11 . 537-8 
is meaningless.— gW (1. 589) should be gode ; 
so all the MSS. — bipe taste ( 1 . 616) means “at 
least ” (M., \Y\); this passage is wrongly re- 


ferred toon p. 288, n. 9.— 70 i/e (1. 643) means 
“will ” (L., M.)or (if for zo/zite) “ trouble, nuihe” 
(W .). — to knozoe ( 1 . 670) does not mean “to be 
acknowledged ” (note). Line 676 I transl. with 
Sir. (E. S. V, 409) and K. (ibid. VI, 155), “And 
H.wept secretly ,’* — mode and mt/rne{\. 704) are 
adjectives meaning “angry and sorrowful” 
(M.); note and gloss, at ..variance. On gerne 
( 1 . 705) note and gloss, disagree. Line 761 
means “The wind stood, i. e. blew (from a 
favorable quarter) for him;” cf. Lay. II, 437, 
II. 8-9. On 1 . 8oo cf. (irimm’s Rechtsalter- 
thiimer 152-4, and notes by M.,VV\, Slimming, 
and especially by K. (K. S. VI. 156); fa A in this 
Land in 11. 1066, mi, 1 141, etc. means “to 
hand, give.” For bo ( 1 . 885) the other MSS. 
have be. Line 914 means “who sits on the 
loft ; ” cf. K. (E. S. VI, 155) : “ AyVheisst nicht 
luft, hbhe, sondern genau wie das altn. lopt , 
auf welches es zuruckzufiihren ist, ein hoch 
gelegenes gemach .”— prozoe (1. 981) means 
“ throw,” which appears plainly from the read- 
ing of the other MSS. Line 995 means “ he 
acknowledged, owned;” the many examples 
quoted by M. make this meaning certain.— 
spuse ( 1 . 1007) means “ husband.” With droge 
(1. 1018) and drage (1. 1309) cf. “withdraw.”— 
of a brun (1. 1134)— “of a brown one,” i. c. 
“ horn ;” cf. the excellent note by K. (E. S.VI, 
156 ).— nelle ihc ( 1. 1 143)— “ r will not have;” 
cf. 1. 1312 .— preie (1. I25i)means “crowd, com- 
pany” (M.,W.); the examples quoted by M. 
establish this meaning without doubt .— wunder 
(11. 1267, 1464) means “crime, scandal, etc.”; 
cf. note by M . — c lenten ( 1 . 1413) 1 take to be 
for clengten , from clengetz , here used in the 
neuter sense “to cling, embrace ;” see Str. 
and M. (s. v. ctengen). Skeat, in his Etymol. 
Diet. (s. v. clench ) has confounded clengen and 
clenken. — mode( 1. 1439) means “grief;” cf. Icel. 
mddr, which, besides “arger,” also means 
“moodiness, heart’s grief” (Vigfj. M. and 
W. propose to read barnage instead of homage 
(I- 1535 )—trezvage (1. 1536) also means “homage, 
fealty.” 

In the ed. of this poem, readings of the 
other MSS. have been too freely introduced in 
cases where there was no need of change ; cf. 
1 L 86, 192, 194, 241, 264, 28 8, 335, 344, 352, 370, 
393, 420, 435, 448. 449. 469, 606, 683, 686, 705, 
706, 729, 730, 858, 965, 966, 1010, 1034, 1090, 
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1173, II74, Il86, 1201, 1217, 1219, 1279, I28l, 
1347> I34S, 1417 . I437» 1438, I49°» etc. I* would 
have been better to have kept more closely to 
MS. C, or else to have prepared a critical text 
like W.’s. In a future issue I expect to take up 
the remaining specimens. 

Albert E. Egge. 


WITH NOTES. 

The usefulness of a text in a foreign language 
designed for class-room work is materially in- 
creased or diminished by the quality of the ac- 
companying expository notes. What these notes 
should be depends upon circumstances. If the 
text is designed for beginners, it is manifest that 
exposition should concern itself withelementary 
matters of idiom and construction. If, on the 
other hand, the text is for the use of pupils of 
a more advanced standing, a knowledge may 
be taken for granted of the ordinary idiomatic 
use of words and the customary syntax. If the 
learner already has a fair reading knowledge 
of the language of the text, points of syntax 
may be omitted altogether from the notes (not, 
of course, from the class-room) and they may 
be restricted to matters connected with the 
proper understanding of the text ; as, for in- 
stance, local, personal, or historical allusions, 
or words used in a special sense. 

What notes should be depends, again, upon 
the inherent character of the text selected for 
interpretation. For elementary work a text 
should be taken not merely simple in idiom 
and construction, but as free as may be from 
that unfamiliar local coloring possessed, to a 
greater or less extent, by all foreign literature. 
In other words, a beginner should be given, for 
instance, Grimm’s or Andersen’s Marc hen to 
jsead, in preference to a modem comedy. The 
only notes then possible would be upon idiom 
and construction ; but the fuller they were and 
the more completely they elucidated the text, 
the better would their purpose be fulfilled. 
Under no circumstances and even if all the 
difficulties were explained away, should such 
a text as Egmont be put into the hands of an 
elementary class, as was done in a case that 
recently came to the notice of the writer. In 
the texts subsequently used the notes, aside 
from their syntactical character, will neces- 
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sarily, to an important extent, depend for their 
nature upon the text itself. If the text is an 
historical drama like Wallenstein , the notes will 
be, in the main, of a different character from 
those demanded by Faust. Nathan dcr Wetse 
will, necessarily, require an explanatory ap- 
paratus differing materially from that of the 
Laokoon ; and a modern feuilleton will neces- 
sitate something different still. 

What the notes accompanying a text should 
be is dependent, accordingly, both upon the 
text itself and the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. In any case, they should offer a 
scholarly explanation of the real difficulties of 
the text ; and whether literary, historical, ety- 
mological, or syntactical, they should be 
thorough and exhaustive. Viewed in this light, 
the efficiency of the notes attached to a large 
proportion of both American and English 
editions of foreign texts designed for the class- 
room is more than questionable. One of the 
most potent results of the use of notes is that 
they tend to produce a scholarship upon a level 
with themselves ; and, accordingly, one of the 
greatest evils of superficially made notes is 
that, unless a corrective be most carefully 
applied by the teacher, they foster the inex- 
actness fatal to efficient work. With the pre- 
sent conditions of scholarship, there is no ex- 
cuse for the half-made notes that are crowded 
into the back pages of many of our most 
popular texts. Loose readings, hit upon as the 
easy solution of an idiom, are the most frequent 
of all, as they are the most pernicious ; classi- 
cal scholarship would not tolerate carelessness 
in an ancient work ; there is every reason why 
it should not occur in texts of more recent 
origin. In the case of a simple idiom in all 
but a beginner’s text there is, most usually, 
no necessity for notes at all : the dictionary 
will readily clear up the difficulty, if it exists, 
and to the dictionary such cases should be 
relegated. 

About the use of the dictionary, a word is in 
place. The value of a special vocabulary to a 
modem text, it seems to me, is doubtful. Texts 
designed for classes of beginners may, perhaps, 
be furnished at the end with a vocabulary to 
the profit of the learner, who is not yet able 
to discriminate at all between the different 
meanings a word may assume. A student 
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should, however, be required, as soon as pos- 
sible, to consult the dictionary for the meaning: 
of a word. In so doing he will not merely ex- 
ercise his faculty of discrimination in selecting, 
from among those nearly synonymous, the 
correct meaning demanded by the context; 
but he will unconsciously at the same time 
widen his vocabulary and his knowledge of the 
capabilities of the language. A special voca- 
bulary is apt to make the work of translating 
wholly mechanical ; and not only that, but it 
tends to make a word recognizable from the 
context alone — to make it the member of a 
phrase, and not a real entity which may be 
used apart and in other combinations. It is not 
to be inferred from this that single words are 
never to be glossed. If a word is used in the 
text that is not to be found in the dictionaries 
ordinarily accessible, then it is the special pro- 
vince of the notes fully to explain its meaning. 
The same is true of a word coined by an author 
to suit a special need, or of a word used for the 
occasion in a certain specific sense different 
from the ordinary. 

Usually, in the selection of a text for trans- 
lation, not enough stress is laid upon this matter 
of notes. If it is objected that French and 
German Texts with well made notes are not 
always at hand, it is. easy to refer to the 
familiar law of supply and demand w hich will 
operate here as well as elsewhere — if little is 
required, little will be furnished. At certain 
stages in teaching a foreign language the fitness 
or unfitness of the notes should determine, to 
no small degree, the advisability of adopting 
or of refusing to adopt a text into school or 
college. It is not forgotten in making this 
statement that the teacher is supposed to be a 
live commentary, not only upon the text itself, 
but upon everything connected with it. Still, 
direct advantages may be gained and no end 
of time saved, and very profitably saved, by 
taking advantage of the information ready at 
hand in notes carefully compiled by some one 
who has made a special study of the author 
and his work — and only a person with these 
qualifications is capable of performing success- 
fully the difficult task of editing a foreign text. 

YVm. H. Carpenter. 

Columbia College. 
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THE ANG LICIZA TION OF M A CA U- 
LAY'S VOCABULARY. 

In his charming biography of Macaulay, 
Trevelyan discloses many interesting facts re- 
garding his uncle’s literary methods and 
standards. Among other things, it is made 
clear that Macaulay himself believed that the 
style of his later writings was greatly superior 
to -that of his earlier contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Rci'icw. Writing to Napier in 1843, 
Macaulay says: “ My collected reviews have 

succeeded well There are few of them 

which I read with satisfaction. These few, 
however, are generally the latest, and this is a 
consolatory circumstance. The most hostile 
critic must admit, 1 think, that I have improved 
greatly as a writer. The third volume seems 
to me worth two of the second, and the second 
worth ten of the first.” 

In chap. XIV of the Biography, Trevelyan 
w rites thus : “ During the later years of his 
life, Macaulay sent an occasional article to the 

‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica * The articles 

in question are those on Atterbury, Bunyan, 
Goldsmith, Doctor Johnson, and William Pitt 

Compact in form, crisp and nervous in 

style, these five little essays are everything 
which an article in an encyclopaedia should be 

Macaulay’s belief about himself as a 

writer was that he improved to the last ; and 
this question of the superiority of his later over 
his earlier manner may securely be staked 
upon a comparison between the article on 
Johnson in the Edinburgh Rcvieiv , and the 
article on Johnson in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.’ The latter of the two is, indeed, 
a model of that which its eminent subject pro- 
nounced to be the essential qualification of a 
biographer.” 

It is certainly significant that the improve- 
ment in Macaulay’s style was coincident with 
the substitution of English words for those of 
foreign derivation. The second article on 
Johnson was published in 1856. By this time 
Macaulay must have looked back upon the 
sonorous Latinized diction of 1831 as labored 
puerility. 

The following calculations will exhibit the 
nature and extent of the change which had 
taken place between 1828, when the Essay on 
History was contributed to the Edinburgh , 
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and the date when he composed the second 
article on Johnson. The classes of words ex- 
cluded from the computation are the six cate- 
gories designated in the paper on De Quincey, 
in the February number of Modern Lan- 
guage Notes. The number of words ex- 
amined is 5,000 from each essay. 

ESSAY ON HISTORY. 

A — PROXIMATE DERIVATION. 

No. of Word*. Percentage. 


French 2,599 5 * - 9 s 

Germanic 1,566 31.32 

Latin 774 i 5 - 4 8 

Greek 38 .76 

Celtic 16 .32 


Romance Languages ex- ) 
elusive of French ) 


B — ULTIMATE DERIVATION. 


Latin 

No. of Words. 

2,939 

Percentage. 

58.78 

Germanic 


.I,6o6 

32.12 

Greek 


. 400 

8.00 

Celtic 


26 

•52 

All Romance Languages.. 

20 

.40 

Slavonic 


4 

.08 

Oriental 


4 

.08 

West Indian 


1 

.02 


ARTICLE ON JOHNSON. 


A — PROXIMATE DERIVATION. 



No. of Words. 

Percentage . 

French 

2,177 

43-54 

Germanic 

2,099 

41.98 

Latin 

630 

12.60 

Celtic 

41 

.82 

Greek 

31 

.62 

Romance Languages 

ex - 1 11 

.22 

elusive of French, 

Oriental 


.22 

B — ULTIMATE DERIVATION 
No. of Words. 

Percentage. 

Latin 

2.489 

49.78 

Germanic 


42.56 

Greek 

259 

5.18 

Celtic 

54 

I.08 

All Romance Languages. . . 32 

.64 

Oriental 

3 i 

.62 

Slavonic 

7 

.14 


In the former essay, Macaulay employed 
1,491 words of Old English origin; in the 
latter, 1,949, — a gain of 9.16 per cent. This 
corresponds nearly to the difference between 
the Germanic (ultimate) of the earlier and that 
of the later period (10.44 per cent), the other 
factors remaining substantially unchanged, 
with the exception of Scandinavian, which 
shows a gain of 1.28 percent. Latin (ultimate) 
recedes in nearly the same ratio as Germanic 
encroaches, the loss being 9.00 per cent, 
French (proximate) corresponding very closely, 
with a loss of 8.44 per cent. 

Referring to the paper on De Quincey, it 
will be seen that he uses 41.13 per cent of 
native English words ; in the Essay on His- 
tory, Macaulay uses 29.82 per cent, and in that 
on Samuel Johnson, 38.98 per cent. De 
Quincey is therefore more Anglican than 
Macaulay at his best, a conclusion quite borne 
out by the percentages of De Mille, which are 
82 and 76 respectively. 

Albert S. Cook. 

University of California. 

THE OATHS OF STRASBURG. 

L. Cledat ( Revue des Langues Rom. Oct. 
1885, pp. 309-10) proposes to read ctin aiudha 
[It] er in cadhuna cosa “ et je lui serai en aide 
en chaque chose ” instead of & in aiudha & 
in cadhuna cosa “ et en aide et en chaque 
chose” changing thusdr* into er (Lat. ero ) and 
adding It. 1 cannot approve of this emenda- 
tion for two reasons especially : 

1. The passage would now read thus: si 
salvarai eo cist tneon fradre Karlo , et in aiudha 
er in cadhuna cosa , sicum per dreit son fradra 
salvar dist. ” Thus the first clause “ si salva- 
rai eo c . tn. fradre K. is separated from its com- 
plement “ si cum p . d. son fradra salvar dist" 
by a whole clause, which introduces a new 
idea and which has no similar complement. 
Such a construction would hardly be accepted 
if it were the reading of the unique manuscript. 
I prefer therefore to regard, according to the 

manuscript reading, si salvarai cadhuna 

cosa as one sentence and et in aiudha et in cadh- 
una cosa as an adverbial attribute to salvarai eo. 

2. The German text confirms the reading 
of the manuscript and this is of some weight as 
the German Oaths follow closely the French 
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text. It is true, the words et in aiudha et in 
cadhuna cosa are not in the corresponding 
German passage, but as they are only an un- 
necessary attribute of . the verb salvar * (un- 
necessary, because salvar taken in its general 
acceptance is synonymous with salvar in cadh- 
una cosa) their omission is of no consequence. It 
is quite different when we read with Cl£dat et 
in aiudha er in cadhuna cosa . Then this attri- 
bute which could be left out has become a new 
clause conveying a new idea. The suppo- 
sition that a whole sentence of the F rench Oath 
could have been omitted in the German text, 
is something I cannot admit. 

After these objections I think it unnecessary 
to insist upon the graphical difficulties (which 
are greater than M. Cl£dat intimates), and upon 
the fact that his correction makes another 
emendation necessary, namely, the insertion of 
the pronoun //. 

J. Sturzingkr. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


A History of German Literature , by W. 
Scherer. Translated from the third Ger- 
man edition by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare, 
edited by F. Max MCller. New York, 
1886. 2 vols. i2mo. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 

The reviewer may well feel satisfaction and 
pleasure in undertaking hifc office on the pres- 
ent occasion. The long felt want of a good 
history of German literature in English has fin- 
ally been met by an excellent translation of the 
best work now existing in the German lan- 
guage. 

The marvellous success of Prof. Scherer’s 
book in Germany has been well deserved. It 
had to compete not only with works of long 
standing and good repute, but also with those 
literary picture-books which have recently be- 
come so fashionable. The fact, however, that 
within four years four editions have been called 
for is sufficient proof of the principal merit of 
Scherer’s work: its originality. 

A reform in the method of writing the history 
of literature was very much needed. The manu- 
facturers of those books which annually crowd 
the German market borrowed not only the ma- 

*The German word for salvar is haldan\ both mean “to sus- 
tain " and not "to defend ” as M. Cl&afhas it. 


terial but the form from their great mas- 
ters: Gervinus, Koberstein, Wackemagel, and 
Kurz. But these, though priceless treasuries 
for the student and investigator, do not meet 
the present requirements of historical science. 
History' written with political or religious ten- 
dencies is scarcely scientific, nor will the scien- 
tific compilation of facts be called history. If the 
history of literature deals with the ideal life of 
a nation as reflected in its poetry, if the laws 
of historical investigation must be applied to 
represent this, then it seems almost obvious 
what method is to be followed. We do not look 
for a careful, chronological enumeration of all 
the documents, as we find it in Koberstein and 
Kurz, for that may be left to the notes ; we do 
not care merely for the brilliant but disconnect- 
ed reflections and criticisms of a powerful mind 
like Gervinus; we want an organic representa- 
tion of the national poetic development. For in 
spite of rise and decline in the poetical 
history of a nation, the true historian believes 
in development, and although he cannot ac- 
count altogether for the sudden appearance of 
great poets, he will not yield, like Vilmar, to 
the superstitious belief in the miraculous pow- 
ers of genius. 

Prof. Scherer is especially called to write a 
history of literature. Long ago he was known 
as an excellent philologian trained in Lach- 
mann-MullenhofFs school, and we can see by 
numerous acute observations how much bene- 
fit he derives from his philological knowledge 
in the way of throwing light upon his subject. 
A number of monographs, giving the results of 
his researches in different periods of German 
literature, have provided him with the knowl- 
edge of detail necessary for the historian 
who disdains to copy his predecessors. 
The author commands a charming style, 
which, though at times somewhat too jour- 
nalistic, appeals to the wide circle of the edu- 
cated. For, unlike some of his anchoretic 
colleagues, he is aware that science, unless 
brought into connection with national life, be- 
comes Alexandrianism, and life without scienec 
ends in barbarism. And above all Prof. Scherer 
is endowed with the gift that places the historian 
next to the poet. He knows how to penetrate 
the spirit of a period as well as that of an indi- 
vidual, he understands how to find the secret 
connection of movements and motives back of 
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the literary phenomena, and he has the power of 
representing that organic unity thus attained, 
which, to our conception, is the highest aim of 
historical art. 

The danger of subjectivity, of course, is not 
excluded, and we do not think that Scherer al- 
ways escapes it. But, as a whole, his picture 
of the literary development of the German na- 
tion comes nearer to the truth than any one 
heretofore given. 

The arrangement and grouping of the vast 
material displays from the outset the masterly 
skill of the author; we gladly observe that in this 
he was led by intrinsic and artistic rather 
than by arbitrary motives. Each chapter, re- 
presenting some greater or minor movement of 
ideas in the different periods, adds to the com- 
pactness of the picture and enables the reader 
to penetrate and overlook with the author 
the whole development. While thus follow- 
ing the leading ideals, he distributes light 
and shade in a truly artistic manner, either by 
leaving out unimportant documents or by call- 
ing attention to literary phenomena hitherto 
considered of no account. He spares the 
reader, for example, an enumeration of the 
endless clerical literature of the nth and 12th 
centuries; but he carefully treats the nun Hros- 
vitha as the first dramatist in the Germanic 
world, and “Ruodlieb ” he justly calls the first 
document of real fiction in Europe. 

Closely connected with his art of shading is 
Scherer’s literary criticism. It is obvious that 
we must not expect long, critical explications 
in a handbook like this. Important works like 
the Nibelungenlied.Gudrun, Percival,Werther, 
Wallenstein, etc. .receive a proportionate atten- 
tion, and we cannot, in this respect, accept the 
groundless remark to the contrary by an Eng- 
lish reviewer. The science of aesthetics has 
been cultivated in Germany more than any- 
where else, each school of philosophy produc- 
ing its own aesthetical code. Prof. Scherer, 
while accepting their permanent results, has for- 
tunately kept himself free from any narrow 
philosophic standpoint. Nor was he impelled to 
do so by political or religious tendencies. His 
criticism, on the contrary, is founded upon a 
deep insight into the nature of poetry and 
the poetical art. 

On various points we cannot agree with 
the author. His adherence to the somewhat 


antiquated theory, of Lachmann in respect to 
the origin of the Nibelungenlied seems to be 
rather a tribute of respect to his teacher Miil- 
lenhoff than in harmony with his own general 
conceptions. The criterion of the inequality of 
the different “ Lieder ” might be applied with 
equal justice to “Faust,” if 800 years hence all 
accounts of Goethe should be lost. A more 
careful treatment of the development of Ger- 
man prose and the influence of the guild of the 
“Schreiber” upon it, would certainly have 
been an improvement to the work. We should 
wish further the picture of Schiller to be more 
in keeping with that of Scherer’s favorite, 
Goethe. We also miss a careful analysis of 
Schiller’s philosophical and aesthetic essays, 
without which his poetry can hardly be fully 
understood. 

While our scientific convictions, however, may 
differ from Prof. Scherer’s in minor points, we 
must acknowledge the justice with which he 
speaks of the foreign influence upon German 
poetry. It is a peculiar feature in the literary 
development of the German mind that it often 
too willingly yields to strange authorities, 
sometimes even losing its own independence. 
But the time of apparent imitation is mostly a 
time of assimilation to its own deep nature, 
which finally produces a regeneration of foreign 
ideas in distinctly German forms. The influ- 
ence of French models upon German mediae- 
val poetry is just as much proof for this asser- 
tion as the long study of the ancients with its 
result of a second great “ Renaissance” for the 
German classics of the last century'. How deeply 
transformed appears Rousseau’s idea of nature 
in Germany, and how much more was German 
poetry affected by the idea of “V'olkspoesie” 
originally derived from England ! 

Gratefully acknowledging the various in- 
fluences of other nations, Prof. Scherer pays 
thankful tribute also to the silent cooperation of 
noble German women in the poetic develop- 
ment of the nation. Those who adopt the Ro- 
mance ideal of the cavalier as that of the only 
relation of man to woman, will be amazed at 
the r61e which the German woman plays in the 
Teutonic mind from Tacitus to our present time. 
And a deeper study will perhaps reveal to them 
treasures of feeling and poetry, sometimes un- 
shapely, but always healthy, such as may even 
surpass the sentimentality and heartlessness 
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often concealed behind perfect forms. It is 
the purifying, the ennobling, the ethical influ- 
ence of woman upon man and literature, which 
Scherer justly assigns to all the great periods 
of German literature. 

The name of Prof. Max Miiller vouches for 
the smooth and excellent translation of Mrs. 
Conybeare. 

As the German language and literature are 
destined to be studied more from year to year, 
an attractive and trustworthy guide like this 
will prove of the greatest value. No real 
student of German literature should be without 
Prof. Scherer’s master-work. 

Julius Goebel. 

Syntaktische liigenthmlichkeiten der Um- 
gangssprache weniger gebildeter PaHser 
beobachtet in den Scenes populaires von 
Henri Monnier. Inaugural Dissertation 
von Julius Siede, Berlin. Mayer & 
Muller, 1885. 8vo, 66pp. 

The citizen of the United States enjoys ex- 
ceptionally good advantages for linguistic com- 
munication with his compatriots; for whether 
he go north, south, east or west, he finds about 
the same language spoken. Some little local 
coloring will be observable, which will take the 
form of peculiarity of intonation, broadening of 
vowel-sounds, drawl in pronunciation, and here 
and there words peculiar in themselves or pecu- 
liar in their special local use. We can not be 
said to have clearly defined dialects of Ameri- 
can English ; nor is it probable that we shall 
ever have, as our railroads, telegraphs, news- 
papers, above all our common school system, 
which carries the same vernacular into every 
household of the land, produce and keep up 
such a homogeneity of thoughts and interests 
in the whole mass of our population that the 
isolation necessary for dialectic growth will 
never exist. But there is a monster, which is 
looming up on the body linguistic and against 
which we need to be on our guard, namely, 
s/ang. Its proportions, at present, are compara- 
tively small, but it is gradually creeping into 
our newspapers, books and periodicals, into 
the theatres, courts of justice, drawing-rooms, 
colleges, nay, even into our pulpits, and if we 
do not draw the lines a little more rigidly, we 
shall have to exclaim, as did Dumas, a few 


years ago, under like circumstances, of the 
French language, la langue anglaise est bien 
malade. 

“ La langue fran^aise est bien malade " are 
not the mere words of a disgusted priest ; they 
are literally and deplorably true. One who 
has been brought up, so to speak, on the lan - 
guage of the classic authors of the last and the 
preceding centuries, will often find himself 
sorely puzzled in the French capital of the pre- 
sent day, whether he be in the restaurants and 
cafes of the Quartier Latin , at the Comidie 
frangaist\ or in the best society. The “langue 
verte ” is spoken everywhere and by almost 
every body. An enterprising restaurateur, 
some time ago, created no little sensation, and 
doubtless a considerable increase of trade, by 
displaying a placard containing, not aqu\ se ha- 
bla espanol, or English spoken here , but ici- 
cdille on jaspine bigome. Sardou calls this mon- 
ster the language of the future, and Francisque 
Michel, in his “ Etudes de philologie compare 
sur l’argot et les idiomes analogues,” declares, 
he has no doubt but that it will eventually 
wholly usurp the place of the now fast becom- 
ing obsolete French proper. While this is sure- 
ly going much too far, we must confess the state- 
ment is not without a strong basis of justifica- 
tion, when we find the most influential news- 
papers and the works of many of the best 
authors, not to mention Zola and his great train 
of naturalist followers, interlarded with argot. 

The introduction of argot into literary works 
is doubtless traceable in no small degree to the 
influence of such writers as Balzac and Eugene 
Sue ; for while their illiterate characters do not 
as a rule dSvident le jars , still they speak a lan- 
guage not by any means classic, but in keeping 
with their social position. The Romanticists, 
with their exaggerations and license, tended 
strongly to bring classic form and elegance in- 
to disrepute; and it was but natural that the 
comic writers should go a step farther and admit 
into their plays, from the popular jargon, words 
and phrases that were capable of producing such 
striking effects. Whether these conjectures 
(for I give them only as such) be true or not, 
it is certain that by the middle of the present 
century slang had made such inroads into the- 
atrical literature, that a vigorous outcry was 
raised against it, and Napoleon's secretary of 
state ( Achille Fould ), who had under his sur- 
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veillance the theatre, felt called upon to interfere 
and the result was the issuance of his famous 
decree, forbidding the representation of pieces 
infected with argot. The current, however, 
was too strong to be turned even by ministerial 
edicts and nothing came from the order. 

Argot was originally the language of thieves 
and certain guilds, who desired to communicate 
with each other without being understood by 
the uninitiated, and arose in the natural way fol- 
lowed by all language -growth. Did we wish 
to study it in its beginnings, we should find that 
like processes here as elsewhere had operated 
in the production of like results, but of course 
no such investigation can be entered into here. 
Beginning in the lowest strata of Parisian so- 
ciety, among the chevaliers d' Industrie and the 
voyoucrateSi it spread to the demi-monde ; 
thence to the green-rooms of the theatres was 
an easy step, as at Paris, probably more there 
than anywhere else, actress is only to often 
synonymous with fille de joie. Access to the 
stage furnished the best possible credentials for 
introduction to the grand monde and the 
higher forms of literature, and thus the voyou - 
crate has become an aristocrate by a natural 
process of evolution. 

The great prominence attained by the langue 
verte has naturally called forth many treatises on 
the subject, and for the benefit of those who 
may wish to inform themselves more definite- 
ly in regard to this in many ways unique lan- 
guage phenomenon, I here set down some of 
the most important : Ch. Nisard, De quelques 
parisianismes populates ( Paris 1876 ); Alfred 
Delvau, Dictionnaire de la langue verte ; 
Lor£dan Larchey, Dictionnaire historique d’ar- 
got ( Paris 1881); Lucien Rigaud, Dictionnaire 
d’Argot modeme ; C£saire Villatte, Parisismen 
(Berlin, 1884, Langenscheidt). The novels of 
Emile Zola, especially the earlier ones (L’As- 
sommoir, Nana, Pot-Bouille, etc.) will furnish 
ample specimens of argot en action. They can 
be easily read by the aid of Villatte’s excellent 
little book above mentioned. 

Siede’s dissertation forms, in some respects, 
a valuable addition to the philological litera- 
ture of the popular speech of Paris and its en- 
virons. In 1846, Henri Monnier published a 
work entitled : Scenes populaires dessin^es k 
la plume, a second edition of which, but slight- 
ly altered, appeared in 1879 (Paris, E. Dentu). 


These volumes furnish Siede the material for 
his treatise. This circumstance implies that his 
work can lay no claims to completeness and 
otherwise affects his conclusions, in that they 
are based on language reported by a man 
who had no scientific interest in appearing as a 
faithful exponent of the popular speech. In all 
countries certain authors essay to produce char- 
acters speaking an idiom suitable to their hum- 
ble position in life, but seldom with any degree 
of success. It is usually a manufactured jargon, 
conspicuous for its inconsistencies and impos- 
sible phonetic changes. Instance Brother 
Gardner of the Limekiln Club, who, while he 
has many good things to tell us, delivers him- 
self in a language as far from the negro dialect 
as it is from English proper; and even Mr. Har- 
ris, who has come nearer in Uncle Remus to 
giving us the genuine article than anything that 
has yet appeared, allows the old man to fall in- 
to inaccuracies which any one who has been 
brought up in a southern state, will easily rec- 
ognize as such. 

Siede, not being acquainted at first hand with 
the dialect which Monnier puts into the mouths 
of his characters, is unable to correct him when 
he goes wrong; still, whoever has paid attention 
to the speech of illiterate Frenchmen will pre- 
ceive that the examples cited have, in the main, 
the genuine ring and may be safely trusted as 
generally showing the syntactical difference 
between the popular and the academic lan- 
guage. The noun of course receives little at- 
tention, as it concerns more particularly lex- 
icography. A few cases only of difference of 
gender are mentioned, traceable mostly to ear- 
lier usage. The few adjectives and adverbs 
capable of synthetic comparison receive an ad- 
ditional comparison with the people: piuspire\ a 
n*va pas pu mieux non pu (elle ne va pas plus 
mieux non plus). The cardinal is used for the 
ordinal: Encore un.c’est / 7 rw, instead oftrois- 
i£me, a phenomenon referable to the people’s 
preference for shorter forms. — The pronoun 
comes in for the most thorough treatment, over 
30 pages being devoted to it alone. Several 
forms suffer mutilation. Tu becomes /’ before 
vowels; it and Us become / before consonants : i 
se rend; i vont leur train; combined with a pre- 
ceding que> we have qui: Qu’est-ce qui (— qu’il) 
vous a fait? The first e of elle and elles may 
change to a: alle est morte; (cf. Moltere’s Festin 
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de pierre, which, by the way, contains many of 
the peculiarities indicated by Siede as belong- 
ing to the popular speech of the present day); 
but before consonants all after a may be thrown 
off: j’sais pas d’quel etat qu’a sont(qu’elles 
sont). Leur appears as leux and lui as //. T wo 
datives, one the so-called ethical dative, are of 
frequent occurrence: Qu’est-ce qu’elle te lui a 
fait? (cf. L’Assommoir, p. 126: Disdonc, tu n’es 
pas embarrass£e, tu vous Inches <;a; and p. 442, 
Ah bein ! merci, tu vous pompes joliment <;a). 
A strange anomaly is the confounding o\je and 
nous % to be explained undoubtedly by the com- 
mon confusion of the corresponding forms of 
the verb: j’sommes trois Frances; et vous vou- 
lez-t’y point que je nous trouvions malheureux 
(queje me trouve, etc.); j’ons £vu Fmalheur d’ 
perdre nos (mes) deux femmes. The disjunctive 
pronoun at times takes the place of the conjunc- 
tive : mot vas appeler maman. (cf. the negro 
patois of Louisiana : mo va pas pret£ vous bA- 
ton pou cass6 mo lat£te; and of Mauritius: Li 
fine vend£ son co<;on— il a vendu son cochon). 
It is a mistake however to say this is confined 
to children. Leur and lui appear as reflexives: 
C’est leurs femmes qui vont leur amuser (s’a- 
muser); C’£tiont pas lui non plus qui lui plaign- 
iont. On p. 26 Siede takes exception to the deri- 
vation of the abbreviated feminine demonstra- 
tive from cette , because it is “lautlich unmog- 
lich.dass der Tonvokal zu Gunsten des unbe- 
tonten ausgefallensein sollte. Vielmehrhaben 
wir es hier mit einem der Volkssprache eigen- 
tiimlichen Demonstrati vum ste zu thun. ’ ’ 1 see 

no reason for this ; because I have observed that 
where cette is properly tonic, it is usually not 
abbreviated : cette affaire est arriv£e ( pr. s£t 
afer&tariv6 ); but dans c’te affaire, h c’te heure 
(pr. danstafer, asteur), where cette is thrown 
back upon the preposition, forming one word 
with it and thereby losing its tonicity. Very 
peculiar is the use of the article with the de- 
monstrative : c’est lui qu’a donn£ les ceu.r [ces 
oiseaux] qu’a madame. 

The major part of the remainder of the the- 
sis is given to the verb. Mention has already 
been made above of the confounding of certain 
forms with others : j'avons and the shortened 
itait : fons for j ’ai. Very abnormal is tquiont for 
£tait: c’£quiont d’la fine tarre qui n’y aviont point 
sa meiHeure. The following show peculiarities 
that will explain themselves: depuiscinq heures 


qu’ils se sont leves avec sa femme [i. e. lui et 
sa femme, referring back to its] il n’avait rien 
pris; c’est moi qui s’trompe; c’est vous qui va 
£tre heureuse ; j’m ’attends h £tre aboy^e; y 
faut qu’a save tout ( il faut qu’ elle sache tout); 
c’est le petit au menuisierqui m’a tomb£; jet’en 
moque ; je m’importe peu que tu tombes; elle a 
venue h Paris; dans tous les services queje suis 
£t£ ; il s’a ensauv£; vous ne vous a point g£n£. 
'Phe passe defni and the imp. subj. have almost 
wholly disappeared from the speech of the peo- 
ple, the passe indtfmi and the pres. subj. hav- 
ing taken their places. Even amongst the edu- 
cated it is considered pedantic to use the imp. 
subj. too frequently. 

There are many other interesting features in 
Siede’s dissertation, which must be passed by 
unnoticed. His first thesis on the back-cover: Es 
ist nicht wahrscheinlich, dass die franz. Volks- 
sprache in synlaktischer Hinsicht einen bedeu- 
tenden Einfluss aufdie Sprache der Gebildeten 
tiben wird, is so much of a truism, that it needed 
no discussion. No language whose grammar 
has been once firmly fixed, is ever affected syn- 
tactically by the popular speech, as long as a 
moderately fair standard of culture is kept up 
by its people. The influence from this source 
will be only lexical. 

Samuel Garner. 

Indiana University. 

On the Formation of the Plural in s in Eng- 
lish. By Prof. H. Tallichet, University 
of Texas. 

In Bulletin No. 2, of the University of Texas, 
Prof. Tallichet attacks the opinion enunciated 
by Latham, Marsh and others that “ English 
was influenced by Norman-French, not only in 
its vocabulary, but also in its grammar.” “ He 
(Marsh) ascribes,” says Prof. Tallichet, “to 
Norman influence: the periphrastic compari- 
son of the adjective, the periphrastic genitive, 
the use of the preposition before the infinitive, 
and the formation of the plural of nouns in s. 
(Lectures on the English Language , p. 384).” 
The paper before us considers the last asser- 
tion only, promising an early investigation of 
the others. The author sets out with a truth 
which it would be well for all to bear in mind 
when tracing the influence which one language 
exerts upon the grammatical development of 
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another. I quote the entire passage : 44 But, is 
it not evident, on the other hand, that the 
grammatical influence of one cognate language 
upon another is of so delicate a nature that a 
student of language cannot be too guarded in 
his conclusions, and that nothing but the most 
incontrovertible scientific proof can warrant 
him in making assertions like the above ? The 
only proof offered in this case is the mere 
existence of parallel forms in the two lan- 
guages, and this cannot be considered satis- 
factory, for parallel forms have been found in 
languages that could not, by any possible 
chance, have ever come in contact with one 
another; how much more frequently, then, 
are we not expected to meet them in languages 
of the same family that have undergone, side 
by side, the transformation from the syntheti- 
cal to the analytical stage.” The proof ad- 
duced by Prof. T. to disprove this statement 
is conclusive. Not only the a-declension, as 
the advocates of French influence admit, forms 
its plural by the addition of s t but 44 all the 
masculine proper nouns declining strong, the 
greater number of nouns in nd from present 
participles— -freondas and feondas , by the side 
of frynd and fyndy — nearly all the masculine 
nouns of foreign origin introduced and natural- 
ized in Anglo-Saxon before the conquest: 
abbod y etc. Also the masculines in i and u 
frequently present similar forms. In other 
declension we have falderaSy and even fem- 
inines, e. g. sae-s and ae-s.” The considera- 
tion of the plural formation in Anglo-Saxon 
shows that plurals in j are the rule in the 
Teutonic branch whereas it is the exception in 
the Latin group (?). French influence must 
have first manifested itself in the vocabulary, 
but this is contrary to fact, as shown by Mad- 
den in his edition of Layamon. Even here the 
plural in es has encroached upon that of en> e 
(13th cent.). The French of the 14th century, 
however, presents the following scheme. Nom. 

sing, in s t acc. sing, in , nom. pi. in , 

acc. pi. in s. But in Josaphaz y set Dormanz 
and Petit Piet by Chardry, an Anglo-Norman 
trouveur of the 13th cent. 44 jas sign of the 
nom. sing, is found but seldom, the plural is 
generally formed with the suffix s .” Hence 
the author concludes that the influence may 
have been exactly the opposite. Whatever 
may have been the influence of the French 


upon the substantives, it had none whatever 
upon adjectives. The results telling for the 
rejection of French influence are summed up 
as follows: (1) 44 Of the two branches of the 
Indo-European family the Teutonic had best 
preserved the s ending in the plural, while in 
the Italic the s had generally disappeared. 
(2) A large number of nouns in Anglo-Saxon 
and a majority of foreign naturalized nouns 
already formed their plural in s before the 
conquest. (3) At the beginning of the 13th 
century, when the vocabulary had not yet 
shown any marks of French influence, s was 
already the almost universal plural ending for 
nouns. (4) s did not become a plural ending 
in the Continental French dialects until the 
middle of the 14th century. (5) The adjective 
shows no sign of French influence. (6) Final s 
is generally silent in French, while it is gener- 
ally sounded in English.” 

I venture to say that no scholar of the present 
day will doubt that the formation of the plural 
in English by the addition of s is the legitimate 
development of that tendency of declension 
early shown in all the Teutonic languages, nay 
it began even in Sanscrit, and is a well-known 
factor even in Greek and Latin, to pass from 
the other declensions (the *-. u - and cons.) to 
the a-declension. Latham died before the ex- 
act science of grammar had brought all these 
facts to light. Marsh was the first pioneer in 
America in the scientific study of grammar, 
and as such deserves the greatest praise ; but 
even his most ardent admirers will not claim 
for him that thorough scientific knowledge 
which the later investigations have alone made 
possible. Those who have accepted their re- 
sults merely, without original investigation of 
their own, detract rather than add to the au- 
thority of their masters. We must turn for 
confirmation or rejection of this theory to those 
who have made the matter subject of special 
investigation. Koch in his Historische Gram - 
matik der Englischen Sprache does not once 
mention French influence in tracing the his- 
torical development of the Anglo-Saxon de- 
clensions through the Semi-Saxon, the Old and 
Middle English periods to the modem period 
where s has become the almost exclusive 
plural sign. Yet the whole inference of his 
logic is that this result was inevitable^ even 
without the aid of foreign influence, though 
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the confusion caused by the Norman Conquest 
must have hastened it. The same may be said 
of Matzner in his Englische Grammatik . In 
speaking of the genitive, however, (and the 
two cases are in most respects parallel), Matz- 
ner says : “ The sign of the genitive singular s 
originally belongs to the singular of masculine 
and neuter forms of the strong substantives. 
In English it was early transferred to all sub- 
stantives in the singular, also to feminines. In 
this the English agrees with the Danish and 
Swedish, the former of which has nearly uni- 
fied the declension of masculine and feminine 
nouns” (cf. Matzner Eng. Gram. 1, 254). The 
silence of these scholars in regard to a matter 
of so great importance is a strong proof that 
they did not consider it necessary to resort to 
outside influence to explain what in itself was 
a legitimate result of the tendency of the lan- 
guage, especially observed in Anglo-Saxon, a 
tendency at work as far back as history carries 
us. I fear the idea of French influence origi- 
nated on English (and American) soil and has 
found its only advocates there ; it reminds us 
very much of the development of the genitive 
singular from the possessive pronoun his. And 
yet England has produced the most outspoken 
defender of the legitimate development of 
plurals in s. Oliphant in his Old and Middle 
English seems, to have made it a matter of 
conscience to antagonize the idea of French 
influence wherever possible. In commenting 
on the Lindisfarne Gospels (950 A.D.) he says : 
“The genitive singular and nominative plural 
in es swallowed up the other forms. Thus we 
came back to the Aryan pattern in all but 
plurals like oxen. There is a wrong notion 
abroad that the German plural in en is more 
venerable than the English plural in es." (cf. 
examples ibid. ro6). Again, p. 119 (1119 A.D.): 
“We should cast aside all the old notions 
about our grammar owing its debasement to 
the Norman Conquest. Rich Kent, though 
overrun with foreigners, held fast to the Old 
English endings down to 1340, long after the 
greater part of the land had dropped them ; 
Yorkshire had got rid of many of her endings 
long before the Normans came. It was not 
these last conquerors that substituted the 
plural ending es for the old plural in en; this 
en with its genitive in enc, lasted until 1340 in 
Kent.” Further on, p. 346: “Some say that 


the French ending in *rhad great influence in 
making England adopt es for the plural ending 
of all her nouns ; so far is this from the truth, 
that in the present piece the poet goes out of 
his way to alter the French freres into freren , 
the old plural form to which Southern England 
steadily clung.” 

Even a casual glance at Siever’s Paradigtnen 
zur Deutschen Grammatik will be sufficient to 
convince one that all the declensions of the 
German languages are fast assimilating them- 
selves to the rt-declension. If w'e remember, 
moreover, that not only the masc. a- stems, 
but also the masc. i- stems (they had already 
passed in the plural to the < 7 -ded.)and the 
masc. cons, stems (like faeder,fednd,frednd) 
formed their plural in as, we cannot but con- 
clude that the analogy of these Anglo-Saxon 
w'ords would be far more powerful than 
French influence, especially when we add that 
the French itself was only in the transition 
stage from its older declension to the modem. 
If the truth be told, I believe that English ex- 
erted more influence upon the French plural 
in s than vice versa. 

S. Primer. 

College of Charleston. 


Kinder nnd Hausmdrchen der Gebritder 
Grimm , selected and edited with English 
notes, glossary and a grammatical appen- 
dix, by W. H. van der Smissen, M. A., 
lecturer on German in University College, 
Toronto. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1885. pp. text 65, total 190, 75c. 

This book is intended as a first reader and a 
drill-book in grammatical forms and construc- 
tions, and its editor is confident that “the 
charming simplicity of diction and thought in 
these tales renders them peculiarly fit for be- 
ginners in the German language to read.” 

It surely is a prime requisite, but by no means 
a simple task to select such prose as will 
arouse the interest of the student and command 
his respect for the language he is studying. But 
whatever charm Mdrchen may have for very- 
young children and for mature minds, youth 
usually finds in them little to enjoy and much to 
ridicule. 

Moreover, one who has had experience in 
teaching German prose-composition know f s 
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how difficult it is to correct the perverted ideas 
as to the use of words and constructions, that 
are acquired by students whose early reading 
has consisted largely of poetry and fairy-tales. 
Such a teacher will surely hesitate before put- 
ting into the hands of a beginner a book com- 
mencing : “ Einem reichen .Manne dem ward 
seine Frau krank.” 

But having chosen his material, the editor 
has, undeniably, treated it in an unusually 
satisfactory way. The notes and vocabulary 
are, on the whole, very good and must be of 
real use to the learner. Light is thrown upon 
difficult passages, and matters too often vaguely 
stated receive clear and scholarly treatment. 

There are, however, one or two decided ex- 
ceptions to this. In the vocabulary an attempt 
has been made to mark the accent, both prim- 
ary (0 and secondary ( v ). But while the accent 
is carefully marked on Fider y Hdndel , and 
scores of words as simple, the learner is given 
no assistance in the case of Hundegebell , 
Abbendbrot, g lit cklicherw rise, allerlei y Almos- 
en, and many as puzzling. Compare more- 
over such markings as duseinandertitn with 
Fhier&nmachcn and FrHfibrr with ftichs- 
roth (but rot ) and Friihjdhr. What learner, see- 
ing daheitn accented on the last syllable and 
dafiir y the word just above, unaccented, would 
not infer a difference between the two ? With 
the exception of a few it ’s, no umlauts are ac- 
cented ; and while some pages have nearly 
every word accented, others have none and 
the seven pages from jetnand to mit are favored 
with but three accents. 

Furthermore, in the notes and more espe- 
cially in the glossary of this book, there is not 
a little material whose only value is such as it 
may possess as curious bits of information. We 
are told, for instance, that / is “ the ninth letter 
of the alpahabet and the third vowel ” ; angst 
is stated to be “an adjective, indeclinable, in- 
comparable, and used only as a predicate,” 
and, to crown all, its one syllable is accented. 

Under Stube is given “dim. Stiibchen , n. 
[hence “ Stoup" y from the Dutch].” The 
Stiibchen that is the diminutive of Stube has 
nothing to do with Stoup. It is the unusual 
word Stiibchen , “ a beer-measure,” that is con- 
nected with English Stoup , “ a vessel.” More- 
over, this latter word is not “ from the Dutch ” 
but from M. E. Slope , O. E. Stfap, “a cup”. 
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It is Stoop , “ a door Step ”, German Stufe y 
that we have from the Dutch settlers in New 
York. Lexicographical information of this 
kind even when correct, as it usually is in this 
volume, is quite out of place in an elementary 
text book. 

The volume is printed in Roman characters 
and its mechanical execution is excellent. 

George Hempl. 

Sur la Versification Anglo- Nor mande par 
Johan Vising. Doc. £s Let. Upsala R. 
Almqvist & J. Wiksell. 

Mr. Johan Vising is not a stranger in the field 
of Anglo-Norman Literature. His Thesis for 
the Doctorat, “Etudes sur le Dialecte Anglo- 
Normand du XII e Si£cle,” attracted the atten- 
tion of those interested in the subject by the 
careful and thorough investigation of three 
Anglo-Norman works : Voyage de Brandon, 
L’Estorie des Engleis de Gaimar and La 
Chronique de Fantosme, in regard to the Manu- 
scripts, the Versification and the Phonetics. 

In the present work, Mr. Vising considers 
only the Anglo-Norman versification and dis- 
cusses the theories of Messrs. Suchier, Koch 
and ten Brink on that subject. 

Mr. Suchier, in his pamphlet on Mr. Atkin- 
son’s “Vie de Saint Auban,” was the first — in 
1876 — to advance the theory of a Germanic 
phenomenon of “Auftact” in Anglo-Norman 
versification. In 1879, answering the criticisms 
of Mr. Koschwitz, he defined his position in an 
article “Versbildung der Anglo-Normannen,” 
contributed to Anglia. 

Mr. Suchier is certainly “trop stir de son fait” 
and although his theory has been partly adop- 
ted by Mr. Koch (Edition des Po&mes de 
Chardri)and by Mr. ten Brink in his ‘Geschichte 
der Englischen Literatur,’ these views have 
found no echo among the French philologists 
and have-been contradicted in Germany by 
Messrs. Koschwitz, Rose and Tobler. 

Mr. Vising sees only three ways by which 
the English influence on the Anglo-Norman 
Poetry could have made itself felt. 

1. The Anglo-Norman poets knew English 
and borrowed some traits of its versification. 

2. Poets of English origin have written 
French poems with the metrical peculiarities 
of their tongue. 
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3. The Anglo-Norman literature in which we 
find the peculiar versification was due to 
writers who, by the fusion of the races, may 
be claimed equally well by both, and who thus 
had two native tongues. 

These three possible causes of the irregular- 
ities of Anglo-Norman verses, in regard to the 
number of feet, are ably discussed. Mr. Vising 
denies in toto any English influence : he 
recognises, with Mr. Tobler and the French 
school, that the only basis of Anglo-Norman 
versification is the number of syllables, and 
that the faulty verses must be attributed to mis- 
takes of the copyists, alteration of the number 
of syllables in many words of French origin 
transplanted into England, and carelessness 
or ignorance on the part of the writers them- 
selves. 

This pamphlet of 91 pages is an excellent 
contribution to the study of Anglo-Norman 
literature ; Mr. Vising is free from the reproach 
made by the Academy against Mr. Suchier’s 
work (“We think Herr Suchier’s theories in- 
correct in various points, chiefly owing to his im- 
perfect appreciation of the position of the 
French language in England in the Middle 
Ages, especially its relation to English and to 
the Dialects of Continental French”), for many 
of his arguments are based on historical facts. 
The only criticism which we may make, is that 
he too often takes Freeman as authority, whose 
views and statements on many questions con- 
cerning French influence in England must be 
received “sous b£n£fice d’inventaire.” 

Casimir Zdanowicz. 

Vanderbilt University. 


A MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION IN GERMANY. 

Andie Herren Lehrerder neueren Sprachen in 
Deutschland. 

Ein frischer Hauch geht durch die Lehrer- 
welt, nach alien Richtungen hin zeigt sich ein 
reges Vorwartsstreben. Von den Lehrern der 
neueren Sprachen insbesondere ist seit einigen 
J ahren am lebhaftesten die Bewegung gefordert , 
welche mit den veralteten Einrichtungen und 
vevjahrten Vorurtheilen, die gegenwartig noch 
unsere hoheren Lehranstalten beherrschen zum 
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Heiledesdeutschen Volkes aufraumen mochte. 
Aber noch mangelt es an durchgreifender 
Ub^reinstimmung aller Berufsgenossen fiber 
Unyang und Ziel dieser Reform, noch stellen 
sich derselben von aussen schwer zu besiegen- 
de Hindernisse in grosser Zahl entgegen. 
Deshalb thut es not, das alle, die Mut und Lust 
besitzen zum Vorwartsstreben, sich zusammen- 
thun zugemeinsamer Beratung fiber die schwe- 
benden methodischen und padagogischen Fra- 
gen, fiber Mittel und Wege zur Anbahnung 
einer vernfinftigen Weiterentwickelung des 
Sprachunterrichts. fiber die Moglichkeit und 
die etwaige Form einer wenn auch nur losen 
Verbindung aller Lehrerder neueren Sprachen 
in Deutschland. Zu dem Zwecke erlaubt sich 
der Verein fur newer e Sprachen zu Hannover, 
der fiber 90 in Norddeutschland verbreitet 
wohnende Schulmanner zu seinen Mitgliedern 
zahlt, alle neuphilologischen Herren Kollegen 
zu einer Gesamtvereinigung vorldufig auf den 
/., 2. und j. Oktober d. J. nach Hannoi>er erge- 
henst einzuladen. 

Als Ziveck dieser Zusammenkunft erlaubt 
sich der Verein vorzuschlagen : 

/ ) Beratung fiber einen wenn auch nur losen 
Verba nd aller Lehrer der neueren Sprachen 
in Deutschland. 

2) Besprechung wissenschaftlicher und be- 
softders methodischen und pddagogischer Fra- 
gen auf dem Gebiete der neueren Sprachen , und 

3 ) Pflege geselligen Verkehrs durch gemein- 
schaftliche Tafel, Kommers, Theater und Aus- 
fltige. 

Um die Kosten der Vorbereitung zu diesem 
Vereins*tag zu decken, wird jeder der Teilnehm- 
er an dieser Bewegung werden will, aufgefor- 
dert, an dem mitunterzeichneten Ober lehrer 
A. Ey (Hannover , Kornerstrasse 26) bis En- 
de April eine Markin Briefmarken einzusenden, 
woffir er die bezfiglichen Schriftstficke, wie Ein- 
ladungs-schreiben, Festprogramme und den 
Bericht fiber den Verlauf der Verhandlungen 
erhalten wird, auch dann, wenn er nicht per- 
sonlich erscheinen kann. Jeder Teilnehmer 
wird auch freundlichst ersucht, Vortrage anzu- 
melden oder Vorschlage einzureichen. die ge- 
eignet sind das Untemehmen zu fordern und 
den Ausschuss bei seinen vorbereitenden Ar- 
beiten zu leiten. 

Gleichzeitig mit diesem Aufruf an die Schul- 
manner wird von den Herren Professoren Dr. 
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Stengel und Dr. Vietor aus Marburg eine Auf- 
forderung an die Herren Universitatslehrer er- 
gehen, dem Neuphilologentag beizuwohnen, 
und wir hegen die Hoffniing, dass die Universi- 
tat ihre freundliche Teilnahme nicht versagei) 
wird. 

Moge dieser Aufruf, derdie Vertreter der 
neueren Sprachen zum Besten der Schule und 
Wissenschaft vereinen will, in ganz Deutsch- 
land eine freundliche und zustimmende Auf- 
nahme finden! 

Der Ausschuss des Vereins fur neuere Sprach- 
en zu Hannover. 

Signed by Ebbecke, Oberl. am Realgym. /, 
and fourteen other teachers of Modern Lan- 
guages. 


An die Herren Universitatslehrer der roman- 
ischen und englischen Philogogie in 
Deutschland. 

Nachdem der Verein fur neuere Sprachen zu 
Hannover auf eine von dem Unterzeichneten 
im Januar d. J. erfolgte Anregung hin die ge- 
sammten neuphilologischen Schulmanner 
Deutschlands zu einer am 1 — 3 October d. J. 
in Hannover stattfindenden Versammlung ein- 
geladen hat, beehren sich die Unterzeichneten 
im Einverstandniss mit dem genannten Verein 
hiermit ihre Collegen zu ersuchen, sich an die- 
sem Neuphilologentage ebenfalls moglichst 
zahlreich zu betheiligen. 1st ja doch eine enge 
Fuhlung von Universitat und Schule gerade 
fur uns Neuphilologen doppelt wiinschenwerth 
und zeigt uns doch diesoschnell emporbluhen- 
de Association of Modern Languages in Ame- 
rika, wie segensreich eine solche Vereinigung 
fur Wissenschaft und Schule zu werden ver- 
spricht. Indem wir noch bitten, den Vorstand 
durch Einsendung des Beitrags von 1 Mark in 
Briefmarken, womoglich auch durch Ubernah- 
me geeigneter Vortrage in seinem Bestreben 
zu unterstiitzen und eventuelle Zusendungen 
und Mittheilungen an die Adresse des Herrn 
Oberlehrer Ey, Hannover Kornerstr. 26, bald- 
igst gelangen zu lassen, unterzeichnen wir 
mit collegialischem Gruss. 

Dr. Stengel, Dr. Vietor, 

o. Prof. d. rom. Philologie. a. o. Prof. d. engl. Phil. 

Marburg, Ende Marz, 1886. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Progressive German Reader. I. — First year. 
By G. Eugene Fasnacht (Assistant Master 
in Westminster School). London : Mac- 
millan, 1885. 2s. 6d. 

Seventy-seven pages of standard selections 
from easy German prose and verse, with a 
“Grammatical Introduction;” notes that are 
to the point and of practical assistance, and a 
vocabulary printed with type altogether too 
fine. 

The Macmillans have in preparation : — 
Goethe — Goetz von Berlichingen. Edited by 
W. G. Guillemard (Assistant 
Master at Harrow), and H. A. 
Bull (Assistant Master at Wel- 
lington College). 

H ekn e — Selections from Prose Works. Edited 
by C. Col beck. 

Uhland — Select Ballads. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacht. 

Selections from German Histori- 
ans — I. 

Ancient History. By the same ed- 
itor. 

Other volumes, including Racine’s ‘Britan- 
nicus’, Lafontaine’s ‘Fables,’ Schiller’s ‘Maid of 
Orleans’, etc., will follow. ' 

The Choice of Books and Other Library Pieces. 
By Frederic Harrison. London, Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1886. pp. 447 i2mo, paper 50 
cents. 

This is the first collection that has been 
made of any of Mr. Harrison’s essays. The 
author is one of the best living masters of Eng- 
lish prose, and as one of the brilliant body of 
young scholars who gathered about John Mor- 
ley when the latter assumed the control of the 
Fortnightly Review has done memorable ser- 
vice in advancing literary style and criticism. 
None of the essays here selected are polemical. 
They defend no articles of the Positivist creed 
of which Mr. Harrison is the most distinguished 
advocate. They are not concerned with poli- 
tics, philosophy or religion, but deal with ques- 
tions that are fundamental to the study of liter- 
ature and of the past. 

The essay on “A type of the twelfth century,” 
a review of Mr. Morison’s life of Bernard of 
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Clairvaux, is the only one entirely new, all the 
others having at various times been contributed 
to English and American Journals. The most 
important chapter, and that which gives name 
to the volume, is an eloquent plea for the con- 
stant study of the master-pieces of the litera- 
ture of the world. Mr. Harrison’s audit of the 
greatest books is of course based upon Compte’s 
select Positivist library. A welcome reprint 
is that of “A few words about the eighteenth 
century,” an excellent survey of the literary 
life and philosophic thought of the last century 
expressing the shallowness and injustice of 
Carlyle’s criticism of the ‘ age of shams. ’ Pe- 
culiarly valuable also is the “ Histories of the 
French Revolution ” in which the continuous 
series of ‘ studies ’ upon this great epoch is 
carefully and justly weighed, and to each 
work assigned its proper place in the line of 
historic fidelity. 

The additional essays are: — Culture: A Dia- 
logue ; Past and Present ;,The Romance of the 
Peerage; Froude’s Life of Carlyle; The Life of 
George Eliot ; Historic London ; Opening of 
the Courts of Justice ; A Plea for the Tower of 
London; The /Esthete; At Burlington House; 
A Few Words about the Nineteenth Century. 

Bases da Ortografia Portuguesa , por A. R. 

Gonsalves Yianna (Romanista) e G. 

de Yasconcellos Abreu (Orientalista). 

Lisboa, Imprensa Nacional, 1885. 8vo, 

4 + 14 PP- 

This little pamphlet was published for gratu- 
itous circulation in Portugal and, it is certainly 
to be hoped, will do great good toward the es- 
tablishment of a regular orthography for the 
Portuguese language. The lack of uniformity 
in this respect, is one of the stumbling-blocks 
for natives in acquiring an easy use of the writ- 
ten speech, and is especially felt by foreigners 
who attempt to learn it. As proposed here, a 
scientific basis is given to the system and the 
principle of writing all allied phonetic products 
in a given fixed manner, is consistently carried 
out. At present, individual writers have their 
orthography, particular Publishing Houses 
have theirs; the National Press, the University 
and the State have theirs. Any general system 
would be preferable to this bewildering 
confusion. 


La Grande Encyclopedic. Inventaire raisonne 
des sciences, des lettres, et des arts par 
une soci£t£ de savants et de gens de 
lettres. Secretaire g£n£rale, F.-Camille 
Drkvfis, d£put£ de la Seine. Nombreuses 
illustrations et cartes horstexte. Paris, 
A. L^vy & Cie. gr. in-8 (double column). 

This important work, of which the first livrai- 
son has reached us, is published weekly in 
instalments of forty-eight pages each (price, 1 fr.) 
and will contain from twentv to twenty-five 
volumes which will be sold, when complete, 
at four hundred francs. It is intended to bean 
inventaire raisonne that shall fairly represent, 
in a popular way, the general sum of human 
knowledge toward the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, including the most recent develop- 
ments of modern science, and will doubtless be 
for the French what Brockhaus’ Conversations 
Lexicon is to the Germans, and the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica to English and Americans. 
The illustrations, especially the historical, are 
abundant and, in most cases, good. The work 
is to be had through F. W. Christern, 37 West 
23d Street, N."Y. 


PERSONA A. 

Dr. Gummere will sketch a defense of his 
doctrine on the relation of Metaphor to Poetry 
in the next number of thisjournal. 

An important dissertation by Dr. W. Bode, a 
student of Prof, ten Brink, on the trope in An- 
glo-Saxon poetry known by its Norse name 
Kenning , is on the eve of publication. 

Hermann Collitz, Ph. D., native of Hanover, 
Germany, has been appointed Associate Profes- 
sor of German at Bryn Mawr College, Pa. Dr. 
Collitz is about thirty years old, studied from 
1875-78 at the university of Gottingen, where he 
took his doctor’s degree (1878) after presett- 
ing a Thesis on “ Die Entstehung der Indoira- 
nischen Palatalreihe ”. He continued work at 
the university of Berlin ( 1878-81 )' and in 1884 
was appointed Signator in the library of the 
Friedrichs-Universitat, of Halle. This position 
he still holds and a little more than a year ago 
he habilitated as Privatdozent in the Universi- 
ty, where he has been lecturing, for the first 

time, during the winter semester of the present 
academic year. 
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Miss Jane Bancroft, for eight years past Dean 
of the Woman’s College and Professor of the 
French Language and Literature in the North- 
western University at Evanston, 111 ., was ap- 
pointed Fellow for History in Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa., at the end of last year (1885). 
Miss Bancroft is a graduate (1877) of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Department of Science 
(Ph. B.), where she also received the Master’s 
degree three years later and the degree of 
Ph. D. in 1884. For the latter, she presented 
a thesis on “The Parliaments of Paris and the 
other Parliaments of France.” 

Miss Rena A. Michaels was called to the 
Northwestern University to fill the position 
vacated by the resignation of Miss Bancroft. 
Miss Michaels is also a graduate (1874) of Syra- 
cuse University, where she entered upon a 
post-graduate course of study in History and 
Modern Languages, and took the Master’s de- 
gree in 1878. In 1880, she received the Doc- 
tor’s degree and took charge immediately 
thereafter of the Department of Modern Langu- 
ages in the Upper Iowa University. Here she 
remained two years, when she accepted a call 
to the Professorship of Modern Languages at 
Albion College (Michigan). In 1885, being in- 
vited to become Professor of Spanish and Ita- 
lian at De Pauw University (Indiana), she 
accepted, and continued there till the call to 
enter upon her present duties at the beginning 
of this year (1886). 

George A. Harter was appointed at the 
opening of the present academic year to the 
Chair of Mathematics and Modern Languages 
in Delaware College, at Newark, Del. Prof. 
Harter is a graduate (1878) of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md., and upon graduation 
was made Tutor in Mathematics in this institu- 
tion, which place he held for two years, having 
taken, meanwhile, under Prof. J. M. Garnett 
(now of the University of Virginia) a post- 
graduate course in Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English. For the degree of Master of Arts he 
presented a thesis on “The Origin, History 
and Development of the Relative Pronoun in 
English.” He next passed to the principalship 
of the Hagerstown (Md.) High School, where 
he remained till he was called to his present 
position. 
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Prof. P. J. Cosijn ( University of Leiden, Hol- 
land ) is now seeing through the presfc the Se- 
cond Part (Flexions lehre) of his Altwcstsach- 
sische Grammatik. The concluding portion of 
the First Part ( Die tonlosen vocale und conson- 
anten) is not yet prepared, but may also be 
expected in the course of the present year. 
Those who understand the excellence of Prof. 
Cosijn’s work in Anglo-Saxon, will be gratified 
to know that this special Grammar is to be fol- 
lowed by one in which the language in its en- 
tire scope of dialectal variety will be clearly 
treated and abundantly illustrated. 

Prof. W. S. Currell ( Hampden-Sidnev Col- 
lege, Ya.) is preparing for the Library of An- 
glo-Saxon Poetry (Ginn & Co.), an edition of 
the Phceni.v , based on the texts of Grein and 
Thorpe, and the MS. collation of J. Schipper. 
The Carmen de Phenice , ascribed to Lactan- 
tius, will accompany the Anglo-Saxon text. 
This edition will contain a brief discussion, of 
the Phoenix myth and of the authorship of the 
poem, a bibliography, critical and explanatory 
notes, and a glossarial index with etymological 
features. It will be ready for publication in the 
summer. 

OP IT CAP V. 

Jos. Victor von Schcffel, one of the most cele- 
brated and influential of contemporary Ger- 
man poets, died suddenly on the 10th of April, 
after a long illness. Much of the interest 
that prevails among the educated of Germany 
for German antiquity and Germanistic studies 
is due to him. His excellent representations 
of the tenth, twelfth, and seventeenth centuries 
( Trumpeter von Siikkingen, Ekkehard, Jnnipe - 
ms, Fran Aventiurc ), are based upon dili- 
gent research, are realistic and free from all 
sickly Romanticism, and have made him the 
originator of the modern historical novel of Ger- 
many. Equally great as a lyric poet, some of his 
songs have become very popular. He may justly 
be called the poet of German student life, and no 
“Commersbuch ” can be imagined without the 
joyful, humorous songs from his “Gaudeamus,” 
which will be sung as long as “die alte 
Burschenherrlichkeit ” exists in German uni- 
versities. Scheffel was not a poetic genius of 
the highest order, but Germany loses in him a 
poet whose place cannot be taken by any one 
of his numerous imitators. 
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METAPHOR AND POETRY. 

In his second article, Prof. Hart twice ac- | 
cuses me of the “confusion of Rhetoric and | 
Style.” Let us see. We both think that Rhe- 
toric is not specially connected with poetry. 
Prof. Hart, however, asserts that my analysis 
of poetical figures (which I call Style) is “a con- 
densed treatise on Rhetoric ”(!); and because 
it is Rhetoric, he rejects this part of my book. 
Now Rhetoric is “an art , not a science , for it 
neither observes, nor discovers, nor classifies ; 
but it shows how to convey from one mind to 
another the results of observation,” etc. (Prof. 
A. S. Hill.) I call it confusion to apply this 
term Rhetoric, the art of making prose, to a 
scientific process (observing and classifying 
poetical figures); 1 call it worse to found an 
argument on such a confusion ; while to attri- 
bute the confusion, after profiting by it, to one’s 

opponent but let us look at Style. I use 

Style to cover the general field of tropes and 
figures in poetry : it is a technical, not a critical 
term. This distinction is all-important. “Style 
is the man” is impossible as a technical defini- 
tion; it is like saying “Geology is the epic of 
creation.” When we treat poetic imagina- 
tion technically, we speak of various forms of 
the image or picture. We speak of Metaphor, 
of Personification, etc. We appeal to principles 
fixed and intelligible to all. The critical treat- 
ment appeals to a general and varying sense of 
beauty or fitness. A teacher is asked for a 
technical example of poetic imagination : he 
gives — “ Christ’s blood, the bath of sin ” (G. 
Fletcher); and he neither approves nor con- 
demns. But, secondly, he may give an exam- 
ple imaginative by the critical as well as by the 
technical standard : “ In cradle of the rude, im- 
perious surge. ” Thirdly, he may leave the 
technical, and give the purely critical : 

“ Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings,” — 

a literal statement, but filled with imagination; 
this we know by no technical rule, but by the 
critical sense. Such things cannot be reduced 
to standards and rules. — A good text-book 


ought not to remain in the first stage, cannot 
reach the third : it belongs in the second, and 
the purely critical function must be left to the 
personal influence of the teacher. 

Now let us come to our subject, and examine 
my critic’s “far reaching suggestion” that I 
should “banish from the study of poetry all 
consideration of ‘figures’ and ‘figurative lan- 
guage.’ ” Pu /vis et umbra sumus', what is sta- 
ble, what is sure ? I had thought imagination 
and harmony were the basis of poetry; but Prof. 
Hart says it is a holy alliance of “metre and 
mood.” I had thought that poetry addressed 
first of all the ear, offering relations of rhythm 
and melody ; but that, with almost equal in- 
sistence, it appealed to the eye, offering the 
products of imagination . The poetic ear trans- 
lates life into music ; the poetic eye reports the 
facts of a concrete world in pictures. Techni- 
cally, these pictures are “figurative language.” 
This enables the poet to leave the literal state- 
ments and deductions of prose ; he puts trust 
in his eye, and makes no discounts. “ Le 
poete,” says A. de Musset, CEuv. Posth. 78, 
“ n’a jamais song£ que la terre toume autour 
du soleil.” That one phrase gives us the genesis 
of poetic figures. The poet’s first office was to 
create language. Every word was once a poem 
— “Marry, how? — Tropically .” “Alle Worter 
sind. . . .Tropen. ‘Eigentliche Worte’ d. h. 
Prosa giebt es in der Sprache nicht ” (Gerber, 
Die Sprache als Kunst, I. 333). G. Curtius (ib. 
336) says “dass die sprachbildende Geistes- 
kraft der poetischen Phantasie naher liege als 
der logischen Abstraction.” — Then came po- 
etry as distinguished from prose. Brinkmann 
(Die Metaphern, 8) quotes W. Humboldt, that 
the object of poetry is “ das Wirkliche in ein 
Bild zu verwandeln. ’ ’ What have figures, asks 
Prof. Hart, “ to do with the essence of poetry?” 
Aeschylus, with his itovricor re nvudzoov 
avvfjibtiov ytXatimx; Shakspere, with “those 
eyes, the break of day, Lights that do 
mislead the mom ;” — have they no answer? 
Splendid bursts of poetry exist which hardly 
betray a definite metre, and do not show a 
single figure ; but it is absurd to conclude that 
metrical form and figurative expression are not 
essential to poetry as a whole. 

“ Das Wirkliche in ein Bild zu verwandeln.” 
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Result of this process is the Metaphor in a 
wide sense, — Substitution, the trope (dealing 
with the meaning), as distinguished from the 
figure (dealing with the arrangement, as Anti- 
thesis). This general Metaphor, leaving aside 
minor forms like Synecdoche, has two divisions: 

1) It expresses human life in terms of nature; 

2) It expresses nature in terms of human life 
(Personification). Brinkmann has recently made 
a very useful distinction between Metaphor 
and Allegory, which latter Blair had defined, 
and others accepted, as a “ continued Metaph- 
or.* * It is rather a metaphor figurative 
throughout ; whereas the ordinary metaphor 
betrays the literal and reveals itself as conscious 
trope: “ c las si immittit habenas .** To avoid 
confusion, it might be better to reject the name 
Allegory and speak of “perfect** or “imperfect** 
metaphors. Let us, then, call the metaphor 
foundation of poetical style. But here is a 
difficulty. From Aristotle down, the metaphor 
(substitution) has been defined as an “abridged 
comparison’* (Blair); “metaphora brevior est 
similitudo” (Quint.); “ eine abgektirzte (“con- 
centrirte ”) Vergleichu ng, *’ etc. Cf. Brinkm. 
25ff. If this be historically true, the simile, not 
the metaphor, is the foundation of poetical 
style. A solution of this difficulty was attempt- 
ed in my “A.-S. Metaphor.** The conclusions 
there reached were attacked by Hoffmann (Eng. 
Stud. VI. i63ff.) only so far as they affected 
A.-S. poetry and the theories of Prof. Heinzel. 
I now state those conclusions, slightly modified, 
again ; and hope to find leisure some day for 
their defence on A.-S. ground. 

Logically, “ metaphora brevior est similitu- 
do**; but not chronologically, not in process of 
development. No theory of these primitive 
processes can be entertained which bases them 
on formal logical inference. Order comes 
out of confusion, not confusion out of order. 
A child, even now, does not call a bird's nest 
a “ house ** on the basis of observed relations 
between a nest and a house: the nest is a house. 
There is no “like *’ about it, until the child (1) 
increases his vocabulary with the word “nest** 
and its meaning, and (2) brings the new word 
into relations with the old word (“house**). 
The imagination of primitive man was not 
analytic. He did not watch some ship ride 
the waves, and muse : “ How like yon craft 
is to a fiery steed ! I liken it to a fiery steed. 


In fact, I shall save time by calling it a fiery 
steed.** His restless eye, subject to no fine 
tutorings of reason, saw an actual horse bound 
over the “ foaming fields ** (not, in their turn, 
based on any expanse** of water — expanse 
of land '*). This immediate vision is revived 
by true poets, — by Wolfram, say, in his dawn- 
figure : Stne Kl&wen durh die Wolken sint ge- 
slagen (Lieder, II.). Wolfram Jtxw'the huge bird. 
Not by similes did men ever or anywhere build 
up that vast metaphor, Mythology.* Despite Dr. 
Hoffmann, too, I think A.-S. poetry bears out 
this theory of metaphors. How timid, how rare, 
the similes in the genuine heathen poetry ! Its 
tropes are based on no constant relations. 
Everything (like the Latin adverb) is some- 
thing else. One seems to look at things in 
a kaleidoscope : they are forever changing 
places. The most prominent figure is Varia- 
tion. There is no space for similes, since the 
gap between literal and figurative, abstract 
and concrete, is so narrow that a metaphor 
leaps it almost unconciously. There is no need 
for the simile-bridge. 

I suggest, therefore, the following as a prob- 
able order of development in poetical style. — 
1. That form of metaphor now known as Alle- 
gory, entirely figurative, including, of course, 
Personification. 2. Metaphor proper, where 
the literal peeps through ; as, in classique im- 
mittit habenas. 3. The metaphor grown entire- 
ly conscious of itself, conscious of the gap be- 
tween reality and figure; divided into a) Implied 
Simile: “he is a lion'*; and b) Stated Simile: he 
is like a lion. 

Francis B. Gummere. 

New Bedford , Mass. 

•It must be admitted that H. Spencer is against this appli- 
cation of the theory. He assumes (Synthetic Phil., 'Eccles. 
Inst/ pp. 684, 69a) the origin of animal names, etc. in myth- 
ology to be from persons through simile to metaphor, thence 
to outright identification. It seems to me more likely that 
original metaphor hardens into literal fact, just as words, 
which all admit to be original metaphors, become literal state- 
ment. The original mythological metaphor may be ascribed 
partly to the picturesque confusion of names, the “undeveloped 
language ” which Spencer himself acknowledged to be power- 
ful in the process (in fact, p. 685 may be set against p. 684), 
and partly to the vivid imagination of early man. Later and 
more curious souls, like Hamlet, institute elaborate compari- 
sons between clouds and weasels. 
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THE A CA DEMIC STUI) V OF 
FA UST AGAIN. 

In a former contribution to the Notes, I com- 
mented briefly upon the results of an inquiry 
into the status of Faust as a subject of academ- 
ic instruction in the United States, and ac- 
companied this comment with an implied 
promise to report more fully on the subject at 
some future time. I11 addressing myself to the 
fulfillment of that promise, it has seemed to me 
that my report would be more readable and at 
the same time more useful to the teaching fra- 
ternity if, instead of giving a mass of dry statis- 
tics covering a hundred or more of our number- 
less American colleges and universities, I 
should simply describe the practice of, say a 
score of institutions, and do so in the exact 
words of my correspondents. F or the selection 
made below, my personal caprice is responsible, 
and I would not for a moment dispute with any 
one who chose to contend that a better selec- 
tion might have been made. I do presume, 
however, that what is here offered fairly repre- 
sents the academic treatment of Faust in the 
country at large. It will be convenient to use 
the abbreviations I. for the First Part and II. 
for the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust and that 
without committing ourselves at all to the crit- 
ical heresy involved in the favorite French 
nomenclature : le premier et le second Faust. 

Amherst; Prof. H. B. Richardson: “I have 
taught both I. and II. to my senior division 
during the Winter term for the past seven years. 
I have used Prof. Hart’s edition of I., reading it 
entire, and a simple text of II., reading extracts 
from it amounting to half or two-thirds of the 
whole. This means sharp work for 13 weeks, 4 
hours a week, . . . but I usually feel that the work 
is well done. I much wish there was a good 
edition of the whole poem with notes. I give 
a few lectures on Faust and place on the 
shelves of the reading-room whatever the 
library contains that will be of practical value 

to students To read I. and not II. is 

very undesirable.” 

Bowdoin; Prof. Henry Johnson: 41 I have 
never made but one attempt to teach II. and 
then the result was very discouraging. I 
should want a very helpful edition for the use 
of the class and a class of more maturity than 
I ever expect to see in a college, before I 
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should be tempted even to consider the ques- 
tion of trying it again. 1 . is not taught this year.” 

Brown; Prof. Alonzo Williams: “We read I. 
during the 2nd term of senior year, 16 weeks, 3 
times a week. About a dozen lectures are 
given upon it also. We do not touch II.” 

Cincinnati; Prof. J. M. Hart: “ Faust has 
never formed a regular part of our German 
course.” Prof. Hart writes, however, that he 
has repeatedly given instruction in the entire 
poem, sometimes to a small class of volunteer 
students and again to individuals who had 
chosen Faust as the subject of a dissertation. 
He adds: “ In my opinion I. without II. is no 
study.” 

Columbia ; Prof. H. H. Boyesen : “ We read 

I. entire with my commentary on Goethe and 
Schiller , and I myself read the greater part of 

II. in the class and translate it. Devote about 
six lectures during the year to comment upon 

11.. The study of Faust runs through the en- 
tire collegiate year, 2 hours a week. Classes 
vary from 12 to 25.” 

Cornell; Prof. H. S. White: “We give Fan st 
here as advanced optional work every other 
year. I have taken two or three classes through 

11., at one time lecturing and translating myself 
( 9 weeks, 2 hours a week ) and expecting stu- 
dents to be prepared on certain portions of the 
text and to present papers on certain topics, at 
another time treating the subject as seminary 
work and giving to II. 20 weeks, 2 hours a week. 
In my opinion, II. can be studied to great ad- 
vantage with classical students only. I. is gen- 
erally given 10 or 12 weeks, 2 hours a week. I 
give I. in lectures or readings with plentiful 
comments on text and poem, expecting class 
to be prepared on all but one or two scenes.” 

Dartmouth ; Prof. J. H. Wright : 44 Since I 
have been connected with the college, the 
Faust Jias not been one of the works regularly 

read in our German course I have read 

it, however, with one or two voluntary classes 
of seniors, but have done next to nothing 
with II.” 

Earlham; Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann: 
“The second term of the second year in Ger- 
man, 12 weeks, 3 hours a week, is devoted to 
Faust. We read most of I. but there is no 
place in our curriculum for II.” 

Hamilton; Prof. H. C. G. Brandt: 44 From 
1876 to 1882, at the Johns Hopkins University, 
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I read I. every year, Hart’s edition. From 18- 
83 till now I have also read II. in extracts. I 
give only two formal written lectures, but take 
up 6-8 hours with commentary and notes, par- 
ticularly on II., so that students may get some 
idea of the whole work and of the unity of the 
same. German without Faust would be Eng- 
lish without Hamlet.” 

Harvard ; Prof. G. A. Bartlett : 14 Faust is 
studied here critically in a course on ‘German 
Literature in the 18th century*. The critical 
study refers, however, only to I.; II. is treated 
only by lectures and not often in that way.” 

Johns Hopkins ; Dr. Julius Goebel : “I shall 
read I. in my class from the beginning of March 
to the end of the year, 12 weeks, 2 hours a 
week. Besides, I devote a lecture to Faust in 
a course of 12 lectures on ‘German literature in 
the 18th century.’ II. will be treated only in 
my lectures.” 

Oberlin; Prof. J. K. Newton: “No instruction 
has ever been given in this college in either!, 
or II. Students have read I. more or less— 
usually less — but no satisfactory work has ever 
been done with it. This astounding statement 
will surely be sufficiently explained by the fact 
that at no time in the history of Oberlin Col- 
lege has more than 4 terms (a term=i2 weeks, 
5 hours a week) of German been offered to 
students.” 

Princeton; Prof. H. Huss : “ Goethe’s Faust 
hat bisher auf meinem Arbeitsfeld, dem Scien- 
tific Department, wegen der Ungunst der Ver- 
haltnisse noch keine Beriicksichtigung gefun- 
den, doch bin ich jetzt in den Stand gesetzt und 
entschlossen, das 2. Semester des Senioijahres 
wochentlich 2 Stunden demselben zu widmen. 
II. wird nur stellenweise iibersetzst werden, 
sein Ideengehalt aber desto ausfiihrlichere Be- 
handlung in Vorlesungen erfahren.” 

Tufts; Prof. C. E. Fay: “ Faust is not read in 
any of our courses. While I might see fit 
with a mature class to read I., I should not 
for a moment think of taking II. I think, con- 
sidering the average age of American college 
students, that the time can be better employed 
in other reading.” 

Washington (St. Louis); Prof. J. K. Hosmer: 
“ Our juniors read I. in the second term. They 
also hear lectures on German literature in Ger- 
man in w'hich some attention is paid to Faust. 
No special attention is given to II.” 


Wesleyan; Prof. George Prentice: “I have 
several times read I. in my classes and shall do 
so this year. Have never given 1 1 . in the class- 
room but have twice assigned it to men as a 
part of their honor work.” 

Williams; Prof. R. A. Rice: “ Faust I. and II. 
forms the work of the elective class in the 3rd 
year of German, covering a period of 20 
weeks ; lectures and recitations.” 

Wisconsin; Prof. W. H. Rosenstengel: “I. is 
read in the senior year, 3rd term , 2 hours a week . 
Only lectures are given on II. This year the 
following lectures were delivered : Geschichte 
der Faustsage (2); Goethe’s Faust (2); Das di* 
daktische Element des 2. Teiles des Faust, 
Scherer’s Theorie in Bezug auf Goethe’s 
Faust”. 

Yale ; Prof A. L. Ripley : “Since my connec- 
tion with the German work here {2%. years), 
Faust has not been taken up. During the past 
8 years, I. has been read at least twice to my 
knowledge, but I am sure that II. has never 
yet been read with a class. My plans for next 
year include the reading of at least I.” 

To the foregoing list, I will add the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. I devote a year to Faust, 1 
semester 2 hours a week to each part. For I., 
Hart’s edition and Schroer’s are both recom- 
mended; for II., Schroers. From I. only the In- 
termezzo is regularly omitted, from II. the 
Masquerade and the Walpurgis-night. In the 
study of II., members of the class present essays 
upon matters of interest in connection with the 
drama, some of these essays being simply sy- 
nopses of the omitted portions of the text. Con- 
trary to my former practice, I now give no for- 
mal lectures on Faust but work in all that I care 
to say about it apropos of passages in the text. 

Calvin Thomas. 

University of Michigan. 


ZU DEN STRASSBURGER EIDEN . 

Salvarai eo cist meon fradre Karlo et in 

adiudha et in cadhuna cosa 

Die Interpretation dieser Stelle bietet 
Schwierigkeiten, auf die meines Wissens noch 
Niemand hingewiesen hat; auch Koschwitz 
nicht in seinem Commentar, der doch sonst so 
ausffihrlich ist, dass Vorlesungen fiber die altes- 
ten Denkmaler wohl vorlaufig von unseren 
Universitaten verschwinden werden. Um mit 
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Diez (Altroman. Sprachdenkmale, Seite 4) in 
den Worten “et in adiudha etin cadhuna cosa" 
eine nahere Bestinimung von salvar zu sehen, 
miissen wir mancherlei voraussetzen was a pri- 
ori nicht selbstverstandlich ist. Es giebt kein- 
en rechten Sinn, wenn man einfach wortlich 
iibersetzt : “ ich werde diesen meinen Bruder 
Karl unterstutzen sowohl in Hilfe als in jeder 
Sache.” Wenigstens ist der Ausdruck nicht 
praecise genug fur ein so wichtiges Denkmal. 
Erstens ist “ salvar in adiudha ” an sich un- 
verstandlich ; und was bedeutet “ in cadhuna 
cosa " im Verhaltnisszu adiudha f Es kann sich 
in der ad hoc redegierten Eidesformel doch nur 
um Hilfe gegen Lothar handeln und um keine 
“ Streitsache.” Nehmen wir aber cosa einfach 
in dem iiblichen Sinne = chose , wie soil denn 
Ludwig seinen Bruder anders unterstutzen, als 
indem er ihm hilft? Um einen verstandigen 
Sinn herauszubekommen, miissen wir “ adiu- 
dha " einen engeren Begriff beilegen = “ Hilfe 
im Kampfe.” Diese Bedeutung hat nun zwar 
aiue haufig im Altfranzosischen; das ist natiir- 
lich bei dem heroischen Character der afrz. 
Dichtung. Indessen aiue hat diese Bedeutung 
doch durchaus nicht ausschliesslich, auch 
steckt dieselbe nicht etymologisch in dem 
Worte. Es diirfte daher nicht (iberfliissig sein, 
auf das aiudha des zweiten, von dem Heere ge- 
leisteten Eides hinzuweisen. Dort kann es sich 
natiirlich um nichts anderes handeln, als um 
Heeresfolge. Ausserdem diirfte beachtens- 
werth sein, dass jenem zweiten "in aiudha ier " 
im deutschen Texte “ ce follusti uuirdhit” ent- 
spricht. In follust = fol-leist aber steckt auch 
etymologisch der Begriff der Heeresfolge (cf. 
got. laistjan; vgl. Kluge, Wb. s. v.’ leisteti). 

Wir sind also berechtigt, anzunehmen, dass 
auch an unserer Stelle adiudha direct=“ Heer- 
esfolge, Hilfe im Kampfe” ist, et— et muss 
•heissen “so wohl — als auch iiberhaupt,” und 
cosa in der Bedeutung des nfrz. chose kann dann 
gut dem adiudha co-ordiniert werden. 

Wir interpretieren also : “ ich werde diesen 
meinen Bruder Karl unterstiitzen sowohl in Be- 
zug auf Heeresfolge (durch Hilfeleistung im 
Kampfe) als auch iiberhaupt in Bezug auf jede 
andere Sache (z. B. in Verhandlungen) = auf 
jede andere Weise. 

Soviel zu Erklarung der Stelle, so wie sie 
iiberliefert ist. 

Nun mOchte ich die Gelegenheit benutzen, 


um auf eine Emendation unserer Stelle hinzu- 
weisen, welche Bonamy im Jahre 1751 vorge- 
schlagen hat (in den M£moires de l’Acad&nie 
des inscriptions et belles lettres, Bd. 26, 640-41). 
Die gewaltige altere Literatur iiber die Eide ist 
durch die neuem scharfsinnigen Untersuchung- 
en so in den Hintergrund gedrangt, dass man 
wohl nur noch gelegentlich einen Aufsatz durch- 
blattert, der vor Raynouard fallt. So mag es 
kommen, dass Bonamy ’s Conjectur von Nie- 
mand mehr auch nur angefiihrt wird. Von al- 
teren Herausgebern der Eide hat Grandidier sie 
acceptiert, (Histoire de l’^glise de Strasbourg 
1778, II, 156 et pieces justificative p. CCXVI ; 
ich citiere dieses Werk nach Reiffenberg, Ph. 
Mouskes, II, iv, weil ich Grandidier selbst hier 
nicht zur Hand habe, sondern nur mangelhafte 
Notizen, die ich vor einem Jahre in Heidelberg 
genommen habe). Auch Roquefort (Gl. d. 1 . 
1 . r. XX) giebt die Ubersetzungen nach Bona- 
my. Dieser schreibt namlich “et in adiudha 
er in cadhuna cosa,” und begriindet diese Con- 
jectur ( 1 . c. Seite 647) einfach: Les mots “ et in 
cadhuna cosa” qu’on lit dans les sermens im- 
primis ne forment pas de sens, c’est pour- 
quoi,” etc. 

Wenn nun das auch nicht vollig zutrifft, so 
ist die Ausdrucksweise mit et—et in der oben 
gewonnenen Bedeutung noch sehr insinuativ, 
bes. fur einen Eid, der vor dem Heere geleistet 
wurde, und Bonamy ’s Conjectur scheint mir 
daher griindliche Uberlegung wohl zu ver- 
dienen. 

Es waren dann salvarai und in adiudha er 
ungeiahr synonym, und die Stelle hiesse ein- 
fach : ich werde meinem Bruder hier helfen 
und beistehen in jeder Weise. Die Redensart 
lt estre en aiudha ” kommt auch im zweiten Eide 
vor, war also dem Redactor gelaufig. Syntak- 
tisch ist die Sache nicht unbedenklich. Man 
wiirde vor er ein lux erwarten ; indessen kann 
ja cist meon fradre sowohl Accusativ zu “ sal- 
varai , ” als auch Dativ zu “in adiudha er" 
sein. Die ungebrauchliche Auslassung des 
Pronomens konnte gerade hier unter die an- 
deren Anlehnungen an das latein. Original 
gezahlt werden (cf. Diez, 1 . c. 4, und Koschwitz, 
Commentar, 6). 

Bei dieser Lesart wiirde auch das Fehlender 
entsprechenden Worte im deutschen Texte er- 
klarlicher werden. Lesen wir et—et t so ist die 
Stelle nach vorstehenden Erklarung nicht un- 
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wichtig fur das Document, lesen wir aber et— 
er—, so ist sie nur eine ziemlich iiberflussige 
Wiederholung und durfte daher in dem deut- 
schen Texte unbeschadet des Sinnes aus- 
bleiben. 

Es fragt sich nun, sollen wir es wagen, an dem 
altehrwurdigen Texte eine Aenderung vorzu- 
nehmen? Dieselbe ist nicht gar gewaltsam. 
Wie sehr sich r und t haufig ahneln, weiss je- 
der Romanist (cf. auch Suchier, Jahrbuch f. 
rom. u. eng. Lit. XIII). Ein Irrthum konnte 
daher leichtjedtfm Abschreiber passieren, be- 
sonders einem Deutschen, der den frz. Text 
nicht mehr ganz verstand (cf. Koschwitz, 1 . c. 
5). Diese Momente geniigen allein schon, um 
die kleine Aenderung berechtigt erscheinen zu 
lassen. Dazu mag noch der Umstand kommen, 
dass mit et in adiudha eine Reihe im MS. zu 
Ende war, der Schreiber daher die ganze 
Phrase wahrscheinlich nicht in einem Zuge 
schrieb, sondern zwischenein auf seine Vorlage 
sah, so den Zusammenhang vollig verlor und 
sich vielleicht auch durch das ahnliche et in — 
er in — tauschen Hess. — Obwohl also, wie wir 
oben sahen, auch der uberlieferte Text sich 
ganz wohl iibersetzen lasst, so mochte ich 
mich doch fur Bonamy ’s Conjectur entscheiden. 

Gustav Karsten. 
University of Geneva , Switzerland. 


ANGL O-SAXONICA. 

p 

In the usual editions of our Anglo-Saxon 
works the MS. sign p is printed in full pxt ; 
in so-called critical editions, the expansion is 
at least indicated by italics, pert. I am now 
satisfied that the only proper course, in all edi- 
tions, is to retain the MS. sign, for the reason 
that it is not always — pert. 

When Wiilker’s Beowulf nach der Hand - 
schrift first came under my attention, it seemed 
to me that his sign p must stand in some places 
for another word than pert. But I was diverted 
from the investigation by more urgent matters. 
About two years ago, however, my eyes were 
opened very forcibly by the following passage 
in Leechd. Ill, 198. The title of the MS. runs 
in Latin : De Somniorum diuersitate secundum 
ordinem abcdarii danielis prophet®, in Eng- 
lish : danielis p witegan. As if to make assur- 


ance doubly sure, Cockayne has set in the 
margin: 41 So MS.” 

It was after this that I read the foot-note by 
Zupitza to his Beowulf-facsimile and trans- 
literation, p. 2 (note to line 14 of the transcript): 
**p generally means pert, but sometimes, it would 
seem, pa; cf. Aelfric’s Grammar 38, 3 ; 121, 4; 
291,2.” Why did not Zupitza add a similar 
note to p. 37, line 4 (Beow. 766), to the effect 
that the MS. sift p se hearm-scapa might be 
read sift pone se, etc.? cf. Sievers Beitr. IX, 
138. The passage is corrupt (that is, the MS. 
is not clear throughout) ; possibly we may 
have to adopt still another reading : siftftan . 
But in any case sift poet cannot stand. 

See also p. 47, line 3 (Beow. 990), where 
Sievers proposes to read pe; Beitr. IX, 139. 

I can add several more examples from my 
own reading. See librum — p bdc , Luke iv, 
20, Lind., where Rushw. has ftio boc. 

See also ft oper dei Chron. (Earle) 1135 E. 
p. 260, 2 ;* p rihteweie Chron. 656 E. p. 31, 12; 
eallp tented tid 1127 E. 256,37; p mynstre 963 
E. 123, 28 (mynster is masculine, feminine and 
neuter in later English, but in any case we can 
not look for a neut. acc. “ pert mynstre”). 
Granted that p may be an approximation to 
our modern “the,” in the above passages, it 
is all the more remote from 41 that.” 

Kluge, in his edition of Byrhtferths Handboc, 
Anglia VIII, 298—337, expands regularly pert. 
Are we to read thus p. 309,33: frant perre 
caster lie an tide p heo eft cume f Is not p «- 
pe “until ?” See also 317, 10. 12 ; and perhaps 
also 322, 35 ; 323, 1 (after the verb anbtdian). 

'Morris, in his Blickl. Homilies, expands 
regularly pert. This has led him into two 
blunders, one of translation, one of gender. 
Page 189, 2 the ejaculation freme nu forpon p 
pu ongunne , where we are dealing merely with 
the familiar phrase forpon pe — “because 0 
and the speaker says : “Go on, since thou hast 
begun,” Morris translates “Accomplish what 
thou didst begin.” What becomes of the 
forpon , in this rendering ? 

Still more unfortunate is pa welan and pert 
mycele gylp 53,21. On the strength of this 
single passage and the assumption p — pert , 
Morris enters gylp in his glossary as masculine 
or neuter. The word is unmistakably mascu- 

* My line-numbering for the Chronicle is by year as^pag*. 
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line throughout. See all the other passages in 
the Blick. H.; also Bosworth-Toller ; Pastoral 
463,30; 463 » 34 ; 209,18; 57,18; 85,7; Oros. 
214, 1. We need not hesitate to look upon p 
here as — pe and treat it as we would Dipa 
(sc. Dido) pe wifmon y Oros. 252, 17. 

It is clear, then, that if p may stand for pa t 
pces y pone (or pam y pan) t pio y and pe y the 
sooner our editors cease to tamper with it the 
better. 

GOD- WRACU. 

Sievers’s collection of adjectives in -u, §303, 
is confessedly very meagre. May I venture to 
add one, on the strength of pone godwracan 
peofy Blick. Horn. 75,26? 

CEAST, CEST. 

Bosworth-Toller gives the word — “ strife, ” 
but is uncertain as to its gender. The forms 
lites — ceastciy E. Stud. IX, 36. b 17, and toge~ 
ones pcere ceaste y Aelf. SS. 182, 212 fix it as 
feminine. Hitherto no one — to my knowl- 
edge — has thrown any light on its etymology. 
Is it not borrowed from the Latin quaestio 
through the Celtic cest? M’ Alpine’s Gaelic 
Dictionary gives ceisd — question, doubt, 
anxiety. 

GE-LAERE — LEER, EMPTY. 

Acc. S. M. gelcerne % E. Stud. VIII, 474, 52 
Kluge, p. 472, pronounces this word aiux$ Xey- 
outvov. Undoubtedly it is very rare. But cf.: 
ponne se geohsa of pcere idlan wambe cymfi 7 
of pcere gelceran y ne bet pone se fnora y “ when 
the hicket cometh of the foul womb and of the 
leer or empty one, the sneezing doth not amend 
it.” Leechd. II, 62, 1; and of to micelre Icer- 
nesse — emptiness, Leechd. II, 60,20. 

J. M. Hart. 

University of Cincinnati. 


TWO WORDS OF DUTCH ORIGIN. 

fly, a “marsh,” occurs in no American dic- 
tionary. Stormonth prints : “vlei or fly fla 
[Dutch if lei a marsh], in .S’. Africa , a marsh ; a 
swamp,” etc. In the wooded region to the 
north of the Mohawk river, in the state of New 
York, embracing parts of Fulton, Herkimer, and 
Oneida Counties, the word [pronounced flai] 
is now specifically applied to a sphagnum 
swamp, or a beaver meadow, in which sense 
it has often been heard by the writer. An en- 
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gineer of the new Forestry Commission, to 
whom I applied, states that he has had occa- 
sion, too, to use the word in its local meaning. 

The word, spelled vlye y or vly y [Dutch valid 
^French valUe ; English valley] , meaning a 
marsh, or a marshy meadow, frequently oc- 
curs in Colonial documents, describing the 
patents and land grants. In old New York, 
Smits Vly (afterward Queen Street, now a part 
of Pearl Street), according to early accounts low 
and marshy, gave its name to the historical Fly 
Market which stood at the intersection of 
Maiden Lane and Pearl Street. 

Beer Creek. Several tap-rooms, or, more 
properly, “saloons,” in New York bear the 
somewhat peculiar title of “ Beer Creek ” [in 
the local pronunciation, krik]. The name is, 
of course, suggestive of a flowing abundance. 
Why, however, “ Creek ” a word in this local- 
ity of infrequent application, rather than 
‘brook*, or even ‘ river?’ The name is, appar- 
ently, a folk-etymology that goes back to a 
Dutch prototype. Bierkroeg [Bier + Kroeg: 
German, Krugy Swedish, Krog y Danish, Kro ; 
all in the same signification, an ale-house] is 
a common appellation for an ale-house in Hol- 
land and, manifestly, may have been, during 
the Dutch possession, thus applied here. 

It is by no means an isolated case of the 
change of a Dutch form through the influence 
of mistaken analogy. Arthur Kill, for instance, 
was Aghter Kil (as it is given on the old maps), 
the back channel; Boomptjes Hoeky tree point, 
became Bombay Hook; Kreupelboschy thick- 
et, is now Cripplebush, and there are many 
others which will be cited in a subsequent 
article. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 

Columbia College. 


NOTES ON THE FINNSAGA. 

I. 

In his book entitled “ Das Altenglische 
Volksepos in der urspriinglichen strophischen 
Form,” p. 46 ff. Moller has successfully re- 
moved many of the difficulties which had hith- 
erto opposed the interpretation of the Anglo- 
Saxon fragment known as “ The Fight of 
Finnsburg ” and of the corresponding episode 
in Beowulf. The correctness of his conclusion, 
that the combat described in the fragment is 
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not the one in which Hnaef was killed, as had 
generally been assumed, but that it must have 
taken place subsequently to the treaty con- 
cluded by Finn and Hengest, will scarcely be 
called into question. In ascertaining the ex- 
act place in the episode where the events of 
the fragment come in, Moller has, however, 
been less fortunate. For some reason 
which he does not assign, he seems to object to 
the manuscript reading “ woroldreedenne " in 
line 1142 of Beowulf (Wulker’s edition), and he 
suggests instead (p. 68) 11 worod-(f or “ werod") 
rcedenne ,” meaning “the wish of the retainers,* * 
analogous with “ folcrcedenne " = plebiscitum 
(Grein). The whole passage (lines 1142-1144) is 
rendered by him as follows: “Thus he (Finn!) 
did not oppose the wish of his retainers when 
the son of Hunlaf laid the war-gleam, the best 
of swords, upon his lap,” and the meaning of 
this, Moller explains to be that the followers of 
Finn, being forbidden to mention the feud, 
symbolically expressed their eagerness to re- 
new the combat by presenting their King with a 
renowned sword. Finn yields to the wish of 
his warriors, and the result is the nocturnal 
attack on Hengest described in the fragment. 
Ingenious as this interpretation of the passage 
is, it makes at once the impression of being 
far-fetched ; a close examination will prove it 
to be untenable. In the first place, the pro- 
noun ‘he’ inline 1140, can only mean Hen- 
gest, who is the subject of the preceding sen- 
tence ; the argument of Moller (p. 67), that an 
exact logical use of the pronouns could not be 
expected in a poem which was nothing but a 
compilation of several different songs, is of no 
value to anybody except those who implicitly 
believe in his Liedertheorie , which we prefer 
not to discuss in this connection. Besides, it 
will be seen below that, contrary to M oiler's the- 
ory, our passage forms, with the immediately 
preceding and following sentences, a continuous 
train of thought and is also syntactically very 
well connected with them. But, apart from these 
considerations, the supposed symbolical act of 
Finn’s followers is in itself very suspicious. If 
it was carried out, as Moller supposes, in the 
common hall, in the presence of Hengest, who, 
as we know from lines 1 138-1141, was himself 
wishing for an opportunity to avenge his fallen 
countrymen, it is hard to believe that the parties 
should then have peacefully walked off to their 


respective quarters and that the Frisians should 
have waited for the night to attack their ene- 
mies, whom they certainly could not expect to 
take by surprise, after the ample warning they 
had given them. 

The fundamental idea in Moller’s intrepre- 
tation is, that the Frisians chose a symbolical 
method of expressing their hostile sentiments, 
because the terms of the treaty forbade them 
* Jrecnan sprcece tiers morpor he tes myndgian" 
(1104-1105), “to mention the deadly feud in bold 
speech but, in this, Moller imputes to the 
Frisians a mode of reasoning which is at best 
very sophistical. According to line 1095, Finn 
and Hengest “ getruwedon on twa healfe feeste 
friotiuweere ,” that is, they concluded and sol- 
emnly vowed to keep a treaty which was to 
establish and, as we see from its wording, to 
permanently preserve peaceful relations be- 
tween them ; any attempt to bring about a re- 
newal of hostilities was therefore a priori a 
breach of the treaty and the Frisians, in act- 
ing as Moller supposes, accordingly violated, 
if not the letter, at least the spirit of the com- 
pact. It must, moreover, appear very singular 
that they should have so scrupulously adhered 
to a minor clause of a treaty which they were 
ready to disregard in its entirety ; they could 
certainly not have been afraid of the punish- 
ment provided in that clause, if they were unan- 
imous in their desire to fight. An examina- 
tion of the treaty in its details, which are 
uncommonly clear and comprehensive, shows 
on the contrary that the possibility of an event 
such as Moller assumes is fully provided for; 
it says there (1099-1101), they resolved that “no 
man should break the treaty either by words 
or by deeds , nor should (they) ever violate it 
purh inwits ear o y by treacherous or cunning de- 
sign.” The latter half of this passage, which, 
by a loose construction not uncommon in An- 
glo-Saxon, depends for its subject upon the 
clause immediately following, grammatically 
refers to the retainers of Hengest ; the first 
half of it may refer to either party. Then 
comes the point mentioned above, that “if any 
one of the Frisians was mindful of the deadly 
feud in bold speech, the edge of the sword 
should avenge it” (1104-1105). It is evident that 
we are not to infer from these passages, as 
Moller does, that only Hengest' s men were for- 
bidden to violate the treaty *by words or deeds' 
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or “ purh inwits earo, ’’while the Frisians were 
free to act as they pleased, provided they did 
not speak of the feud ; the clause touching the 
maintenance of peace must, in justice and 
equity, have applied to both sides alike. The 
supposed symbolical act of the Frisians, ac- 
cordingly, if it was not a direct breach of the 
compact by a deed, would certainly have come 
under the term “ inwitsearo .” 

Thus we see, that Moller’s proposed emen- 
dation not only does violence to the syntactical 
connection of the passage, but that it is in itself 
improbable and, besides, cannot be brought in- 
to harmony with the remainder of the text. 
The following explanations will show that 
there is, morever, no call for any change in the 
original text; that the passage, as it stands, ad- 
mits of an easy and natural translation and 
gives in every respect excellent sense. 

The manuscript reading “ woroldrceden ” 
has in it nothing extraordinary. The element 
“ rcederi * is rare as a separate word, but quite 
common as the second member of compounds, 
adding in such cases merely an abstract force, 
like the modern suffix “-ship” as in freond- 
reeden , mcegrcrden, camprceden ( militia, 
Grein), wigrceden and others, or conveying the 
idea of a council, a decree, or law as in folc- 
rceden, frumrceden (praedestinatio, Gr.), un- 
rceden (malum consilium, Gr.), gecwidrceden 
(agreement. See Orosius, ed. Sweet, p. 242, 
an instance especially in point). In the con- 
nection of lines 1142-1144, in Beowulf, it is 
therefore natural to translate woroldrceden , as 
our best authorities did, by “ the way (the fate) 
of the world.” The fact that the word only oc- 
curs in this one instance, is no reason whatever 
for rejecting it; the same is the case, as far as we 
know, with several of the above compounds 
(camp-, folc-yfrum -, wi^rceden ) and with a 
considerable number of other words whose 
genuineness is nevertheless unquestioned. 

Moller’s translation of the expression, “ on 
bearm dyde ” (1144), as “laid upon his lap,” 
of course stands or falls with his reading 
“ worodrcedenne .” The rendering which natur- 
ally suggests itself to an unbiased reader, and 
which has been generally adopted, is, “did (i. 
e. thrust) into his breast,” and this version, be- 
sides being in keeping with “woroldrceden ” \s 
supported by several important circumstances. 
In the first place, Hengest must have actually 


met with his death some time previously to the 
closing events of the Saga ; for he is not men- 
tioned again after line 1144, and we are told 
that Gufllaf and Oslaf, his followers, “after the 
sea-journey sorrowfully lamented (or an- 
nounced ?) the grim grip (attack)” (1148), from 
which we may infer, as in fact Moller does, that 
the attack on Hengest ’s party, despite the val- 
iant defense of the hall described in the frag- 
ment, finally resulted in a complete victory for 
the Frisians, and that Gudlaf and Oslaf alone 
succeeded in escaping to their country, whence 
they afterwards returned with reinforcements 
to avenge the death of their comrades. But 
a fact of such prime importance as the death of 
Hengest, could not escape mention, even in an 
epic song which lays no claim to completeness; 
the above interpretation of lines 1142-44 is 
therefore not only justified, but necessary. In 
the second place, conclusive evidence in favor 
of it is furnished by the sentence immediately 
following. It says there (ii46f.): “ Likewise 
( swylce ) mortal swordbale afterwards befell 
courageous Finn.” The adverb “likewise” 
logically connects this sentence with the pre- 
ceding one and thus places it beyond doubt 
that the latter must have contained an account 
of a similar event, that is, of the death of some 
man by the sword ; this man of course cannot 
have been Finn. Moller tries to evade this 
point by assuming (p. 67) that line 1146 “ was 
taken from a song quite different from that 
which contained the words before it, and that 
the “ likewise ” therefore followed the latter 
by mere accident but, two pages farther on, 
he contradicts himself by remarking, rather 
obcurely, that “the compiler of the episode, 
by placing the passage beginning with “like- 
wise” immediately after line 1145, probably 
meant to signify that Hengest had fallen in the 
combat. ” 

If lines 1142-44 contain the report of Hengest *s 
death, the observation appended to them con- 
cerning the fame of Hunlafs sword (1145), 
also gives very good sense ; it may either sig- 
nify “its (the sword’s) edges were known 
among the Eotens ” (“ wceron ” referring to the 
time after Hengest’s death), or by taking the 
word “ pees ” as an adverb the meaning may 
be rendered still more impressive : “in conse- 
quence of this (event) the (its) edges were 
known, etc.” 
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The thought of the whole passage, lines 1136 
-1151, is clear and logically continuous. Hen- 
gest was meditating revenge and planning a 
11 hostile meeting thus (swa) it was that he 
did not escape the fate of the world, that is 
death, in that Hunlafing thrust the sword into 
his breast. In a like manner (szuy Ice) , Finn 
himself afterwards lost his life, etc. It only re- 
mains for us to conjecture that Hengest, by 
his manner and conduct, provoked the Frisians 
to anticipate his designs by taking, themselves, 
the initiative. 

It is, then, clearly seen that the events of the 
Finnsburg fragment are to be placed in the 
Finn episode in Beowulf between lines 1141 
and 1142. 

Hugo Schilling. 

Baltimore. 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY. 

In 1882 Prof. Dr. H. Riegel, of Braun- 
schweig, published a pamphlet entitled : “Ein 
Hauptstuck von unserer Muttersprache. Mahn- 
ruf an alle national gesinnten Deutschen” 
(Leipzig, F. W. Grunow), in which he preached 
a new crusade against the foreign words infec- 
ting like a “pestilence ” the body of the Ger- 
man language. His words were not spoken to 
the winds. Most of the newspapers not only 
applauded, but reformed ; several authors 
joined their voices to his war-cry ; Dr. Daniel 
Sanders published in 1884 his “Verdeutschungs- 
worterbuch,” containing all foreign words in 
•common use together with their respective pro- 
per German substitutes; certain magistrates, 
clubs, and corporations labored for the good 
cause, and the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
following the noble example of Duke Wilhelm, 
of Saxe-Weimar, who from 1651-1662 presided 
over the so-called Fruit-bringing Society, took 
a step in the right direction by having the mag- 
istrates of his state directed to avoid all un- 
necessary foreign words in their official reports, 
but especially in the publication of decrees, 
ordinances, etc. 

Encouraged by this success, Dr. Riegel con- 
ceived the plan of calling into life a society 
whose object and outlines of organization he 
laid before the public in his pamphlet, “Der 
allgemeine deutsche Sprachverein ” (Heil- 


bronn, 1885), and inspirited by this document, 
a body of highly distinguished men, amongst 
others the poets H. Allmers, Fr. von Boden- 
stedt, R. Hamerling, and E. Scherenberg, is- 
sued an appeal to the German nation for the 
founding of a general society whose object 
should be the cultivation of the German lan- 
guage in general, and its purification from un- 
necessary foreign elements in particular. With 
reference to the latter, the call expressly de- 
clared that the association would use the ut- 
most moderation and carefully avoid all exag- 
geration ; that it recognized a certain class of 
indispensable foreign words, and intended to 
fight only those intruders, especially French, 
for which the German language offers satisfac- 
tory equivalents. The guiding principle should 
be : “No foreign word for what can be properly 
expressed in German. ” 

The appeal, which invited to the formation 
of branch-societies throughout Germany, as 
well as over all foreign countries where the 
German idiom is spoken, met in all classes of 
society everywhere with a warm reception, and 
numerous branch organizations have since 
sprung up,* while others are still forming, so 
that there can scarcely be any doubt that this 
war against foreign words is an eminently pop- 
ular one. Add to this, that the leaders seem 
to be possessed, from the tenor of their appeal, 
with a spirit of prudence and moderation 
such as will not give any occasion for ridi- 
culing the enterprise, and there seems to be no 
reason why the object of the movement should 
not be reached, provided, however, (this point 
is to be emphasized) the word “unnecessary " , 
used by the reformers, be taken in its restrict- 
ed sense. It should embrace only those foreign 
words for which there really exist unobjection- 
able substitutes in German; as, for example, 
invitieren for ein laden, Soirie for Abendgesell- 
schaft , and hosts of others, which will proba- 

•In the first number of the "Zeitschrift des allgemeinen 
deutschen Sprachvereins,” edited by Dr. Riegel, which ap- 
peared on April j, 1886, we find twenty-two organized branch- 
societies enumerated, to which number twelve more are added 
in the second number, of May 6. 

We learn in the same periodical that a society under the name 
of ** Deutscher Sprachverein ” has lately been formed at Wei- 
mar under the protection of the Grand Duke, which is to ex- 
tend over the entire state of Saxe-Weimar- Eisenach, but, we 
regret to say, is not to figure as a branch association, but 
will have an independent existence. 
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bly fall into well-deserved contempt. On the 
other hand, if the word unnecessary be taken in 
its broad signification, the success of the move- 
ment seems to me very doubtful. There is, in- 
deed, a large class of foreign vocables which 
can be styled neither necessary, because there 
exist German substitutes for them, nor unneces- 
sary .because these substitutes have not yet been 
fully sanctioned by usage. A representative of 
this class is the word Sauce , for which Tunke 
has been proposed, a most excellent German 
word, certainly, and yet one that nobody will 
receive without a smile, for the simple reason 
that usage has not properly extended its 
sphere, but has allowed the parasite Sauce to 
stifle it and occupy its rightful place, while our 
mental associations clustering around Tunke 
lack the dignity and nicety of its aristocratic ri- 
val. In the same way, a large number of native 
words capable of a many-sided development 
have been stunted, especially by French intru- 
ders, and I entertain no hope of seeing the writers 
of the day avail themselves of these starvelings 
until they have been nurtured into new life and 
strength. The proper nurseries, I think, would 
be the schools, and the foundation for the Ger- 
man language of an Imperial Academy, a sug- 
gestion that has already been urged by Prof. 
Riegel. 

Thus, judging from the nature of things at 
present as well as from the experiences of the 
past, the new Society, placed as it is in the 
dilemma of going either too far or not far 
enough, has taken upon itself a task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty ; but for this very reason its 
patriotic efforts excite our admiration, and en- 
list our sympathies and moral support. 

H. C. O. Huss. 

Princeton College. 


IS MACAULAY'S VOCABULARY 
MORE LA TINIZED THAN 
DE QUINCEYS ? 

Prof. Cook’s elaborate computations of the 
relative proportions of native and foreign ele- 
ments in the vocabularies of De Quincey and 
Macaulay (see Modern Language Notes, 
numbers 2 and 5) are of great interest and im- 
portance. Probably, however, most attentive 
readers of these authors will be surprised at 


his conclusion, that De Quincey is “more Ang- 
lican than Macaulay at his best,” and will find 
little in the facts as set forth to justify it. Pro- 
fessor Cook’s estimates are based upon some 
ten thousand words from the beginning of the 
‘ Opium Eater ’, and upon five thousand words 
from Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on History ’ and an 
equal number from his article on ‘Johnson ’ in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Now, any one 
who has given attention to the subject knows 
how the relative proportions of Latin and Eng- 
lish words vary with the subject of discourse, 
with the audience in view, with the mood and 
aim of the writer, etc. Especially is this likely 
to be true of so vivacious, volatile, and whim- 
sical a writer as De Quincey. Professor Cook’s 
conclusion is, therefore, invalidated by the fact 
that his analysis ofDe Quincey’s vocabulary is 
based upon a familiar personal narrative, while 
’ that of Macaulay’s is based upon biography 
and criticism. Take De Quincey when he is 
upon good behavior, as in his ‘Essay on Shak- 
spere* (Riverside edition, vol. vi.), and it will 
surely be found that the proportion of Latin 
words is considerably greater than in the 
‘Opium Eater’. 

It is well known that Macaulay was always 
upon good behavior, even in his conversation i 
nevertheless, he probably does not use the 
same proportion of Latin words in plain narra- 
tive as in abstract exposition or argument. 
This consideration, again, invalidates Professor 
Cook’s estimate of the elements of Macaulay’s 
vocabulary at different periods of his life. The 
‘Essay on History* is a diffuse, critical and 
theoretical dissertation ; the ‘Life of Johnson’ 
is a compact narrative. At any time of his life, 
Macaulay, or any man, would be apt to Latin- 
ize more in the former kind of composition than 
in the latter. 

In order to make a fair comparison between 
the vocabularies of these or any other 
authors, it will be necessary to compare sepa- 
rately the wording in the different kinds of 
composition. The whole method of treatment 
must be carefully taken into consideration. 
Thus, it would hardly be fair to compare De 
Quincey’s ‘Essay on Shakspere* with Macau- 
lay’s ‘Johnson*, although both were written for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. For De Quin- 
cey’s article is chiefly critical and argumenta- 
' tive, and might far more justly be compared with 
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the latter part of Macaulay’s ‘Essay on Bacon’. 
Perhaps ‘The Flight of a Tartar Tribe’ is as 
pure an example of a narrative of any length 
as can be found in De Quincey, but its style is 
so scenical that it would be obviously mislead- 
ing to compare it with Macaulay’s ‘Johnson*. 
In fine, literary, personal, and historical narra- 
tives are distinct categories which involve dif- 
ferent vocabularies and should, therefore, in 
these estimates, be considered separately. 

Melville B. Anderson. 

Knox College. 


GRAMMAR WANTED. 

I heartily agree with my friend Prof. Garner 
that we need an improved English grammar. 
It is time that this long martyrdom of our lan- 
guage on the rack of the Latin grammarians 
should cease, and that we should have a gram- 
mar founded on logic and recognition of the 
operations of the mind. 

If the trouble lay only in nice questions or 
delicate distinctions, such as those connected 
with the moods, the need would not be so 
urgent ; but in most grammars confusion and 
irrationality reign in even the elementary 
principles. 

Take, for example, the question of case. I 
open the first grammar before me, a book of 
eight hundred mortal pages (to say nothing of 
four pages of recommendations in which it is 
lauded to the skies) — and under the head of 
case I find the following statements : — 

“Case denotes the relation which a noun 

sustains to other words in the sentence 

Nouns have three cases.”— and a little farther: — 

“It has been a question how many cases 
should be admitted in the English language. 
If a change of termination is essential to con- 
stitute a case there are but two cases 

If, on the other hand, it should be claimed [.mV] 
that the use of a preposition constitutes a case, 
then there are as many cases as there are 
prepositions. We are therefore justified, on 
the ground of convenience, in admitting at 
least three cases.” 

From this we learn that this grammarian is 
of opinion that nouns, in English at least, have 
but three relations to each other ; that he is 
quite uncertain what constitutes a case ; (could 
he not have postponed writing his grammar 


until he had gained some light on this point ?) 
but that whatever a case may be, he is justified 
in admitting three of them. (We also see that 
he would perceive no logical error in this 
proposition : “if the use of a crown constitutes 
a king, there are in every monarchy as many 
kings as there are crowns.”) 

So a man can write eight hundred pages of 
grammar without discovering these simple 
facts about nouns : 

First, that grammatical case is the conven- 
tional indication in language of the kind of 
relation existing between the things spoken 
of ; and as many kinds of relations as there are 
between things, be they three or three million, 
so many cases are there, whether grammarians 
choose to admit them, or not. To say that 
any case is wanting to any language, is to say 
that there is a kind of relation between things 
that cannot be expressed in that language. 

Secondly, that the signs of cases are very 
different things from the cases themselves; 
that identical cases may have different signs, 
and different cases identical signs. 

Thirdly, that the cases which indicate identi- 
cal relations must be identical, whatever the 
sign may be. If we call the case of king pos- 
sessive in the phrase “the king’s crown,” the 
case is identical in “the crown of the king,” 
or if we put it in French and say “ la couronne 
du roi.” Whatever we may choose to call the 
cases of tnihi and gladio in the phrases “ da 
mihi malum,” “occidit eum gladio,” they are 
identical with those of me and sword in the 
corresponding phrases “ give me an apple,” 
“he slew him with a sword.” Conversely, 
“him,” in the phrases “I brought him the 
letter,” and “I brought him home,” is in dif- 
ferent cases, although the form is the same. 

So with regard to “government.” My 
grammarian, of course, says “prepositions 
govern the objective case.” In another place, 
“ the wisdom of man has been called the analyt- 
ical possessive.” Again, “prepositions are 
sometimes understood ; as, ‘ he gave me a 
book ’=‘he gave tome a book.’ ” “These are 
remains of dative forms and may be parsed 
without the aid of a preposition.” “I11 the 
phrase ‘ give it him ’ we have a dative case. 
The objective case and the preposition to are 
often equivalent to the dative case.” Surely 
a grammarian ought to know whether a given 
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case was possessive, dative, or objective, or 
whether a preposition was or was not under- 
stood. Great is the might of prepositions. 
Him , in “give him,” is dative, but, though the 
same form, in the same relation, and with the 
same power, it becomes an objective when it 
gets to before it. 

It seems never to occur to grammarians of 
this calibre to inquire how prepositions came 
to be invested with this singular power, and 
when the son of crooked-counselled Kronos 
put the sceptre into their little hands that they 
should rule over substantives. How can one 
part of speech govern another ? They govern 
just as the storm-signal governs the storm, or 
the clock the flight of time. In the phrase “ I 
slew him with a sword,” with no more governs 
sword than it governs Ireland : it indicates the 
relation that a sword bore in^i given action, to 
the persons represented by /and him. 

But my grammarian would probably answer: 
“Your objections are captious. I know that a 
word really does not govern another word, but 
it is a handy way of putting it. Instead of 
saying ‘ those Latin constructions which require 
the preposition ad also require the accusative 
of the noun,’ it is more convenient to say 1 ad 
governs the accusative.’” To which I reply 
that what may be convenient for grammarians 
is infinitely confusing for children, and that I 
know of no charter that grammarians have 
above other folks to talk nonsense or say the 
thing that is not. 

I never met a child that did not abominate 
formal grammar, and no wonder. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 


Bohmer’s Romanische Studien, Heft XX. and 
XXI. Bonn, 1883-85. 

These two last numbers of the ‘ Studien ’ are 
wholly devoted to Raetian studies. In Heft 
XX., Bohmer gives in chronological order a 
full description of almost all the manuscripts 
and books ever written or printed in any of 
the Rzetian dialects from the sixteenth century 
down to 1883 ; besides this, every pamphlet, 
article, review or catalogue relating to the 
Rastian language, or literature, is mentioned. 
The first article of Heft XXI. (pp. 219-238 and 
p. 335) continues this list down to 1885, adding 


to the fourteen hundred and fifty-seven num- 
bers of Heft XX. one hundred and sixty-one 
others, and making corrections and observa- 
tions on about one hundred and fifty of the 
catalogue of 1883. 

These catalogues contain, then, sixteen hun- 
dred and eighteen articles (the Grisons having 
the lion’s share with eleven hundred and ninety 
numbers; next comes Friaul with two hun- 
dred and ninety-one and, finally, Tyrol with 
one hundred and thirty-seven). This is by far 
the highest number ever reached by any cata- 
logue, or history, of Raetian literature. 

We need not say of this list, since it is made 
by Bohmer, that it is prepared with the utmost 
accuracy. Misprints or omissions, although 
next to inevitable in such work, are indeed very 
rare. All such inexactnesses that I have no- 
ticed are the following : 

Ten Blatter for eleven in R. 1739, ‘Soings 
discurs;’ oblica dc for oblica da in Sm. 1755; 
Cudasch . . respondar for Codasch . . . responder 
in Sm. 1857; Cudasch. . . und zwar unrichtig 
gestellte for Codasch in Sm. 1859; 133 S. for 
153 in Oe. 1865, ‘ Poesias da Caratsch,’ and 
the following omissions : 

Oe. 1765, ‘Alchiinas domandas davart chios- 
sas fondamentaedas. . . ’ Cellerina, 8vo. 

To R. 1829-81 (p. 140), add : 

1869, 30(6), ‘ Project tier ina constituziun revi- 
dida ’ . . . ; 

R. 1872, ‘ Lescha federala concernent la 

revisiun della constituziun federala dils 12 de 
Sett. 1848, 32 pp., 4to; 

R. 1867, ‘Salis Marschlins’ in Ebert’s Jahr- 
buch VIII. 228-34 ; 

R. 1868, I. I. F. Vincenz, ‘Cudisch de devo- 
ziun ed instrueziun,’ 333 pp. Sm. 8vo; 

R. 1872, P. Th. Florentini, ‘ Legendari della 
vita dils sogns,’ Cuera ; 

Tyrol: 18th century, Bartholomew ‘Gred- 
nerisches Worterverzeichniss ;* 

1839, Staffler (I. I.), ‘Tirol & Vorarlberg;’ 

1866, Schopf & Hofer, ‘Tiroler Idiotikon,’ 
Innsbruck ; 

1877, Schneller, ‘ Skizzen und Kulturbilder 
aus Tirol 

Rcetia : 1666, Buccelinus, ‘ Rhsetia Etrusca 
Gallica Romana,’ Aug. Vind. 4to ; 

1872, Planta, ‘Das alte Raetien,’ Berlin, 8vo; 

1874, Juvalt (W.), ‘Forschung fiber die Feu- 
dalzeit in Curisch Raetien.* Zfirich. 
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To complete the list I add the following 
manuscripts : 

R. 1720 (?) ‘Fuorma dilg dreig civil,' 39 1 . 4to= 

R. 1731; 

R. 1748-49, ‘Legends of S. Ulrich, Genoveva, 
Giosofat, Eufrosina.Gelletta, Maria Magdalena, 
Petronella.’ 

R. 18th century, ‘La dertgira nauscha’ (— 
edit, of Decurtins) ; 

R. 1818 (?), Two MSS. of the ‘passiun de 
Somvitg ’ (ed. Decurtins) ; 

R. 1803, 1820, 1821, 1823, four small reli- 
gious documents of Schoms in verse and prose, 
4 1. in 8vo + 2 1. in fol. + 1 1. in folio ; 

R. 1806, one legal document of Schoms in 
prose, 2 1. in fol.; 

R. 18(19) century, a similar one in the dialect 
of Muntagna, 1 1 . in 8vo ; 

R. 1878(F), P. Enrico Valle, ‘II Figliuol 
Prodigo,' Dramma. Roma 1863. Translated 
by FI. Spescha ; 

R. 1883, I. A. Biihler, ‘Rimas humoristicas 
en dialect da Domat,’ 8 1 . 8vo ; 

Sm. 1820 and 1883, two protocols ‘digl cu- 
meign da Savognin 

Oe. 1591, modem copy of the ‘Aestimum 
Sely’ of 1591, 14 1 . 4to; 

Oe. 1640, ‘ Historia dalg arick hum, dalla 
Susanna, dais trais Juvans,’ 83 I. 4to ; 

Oe. 1644, * Historia dalla Susanna, dais trais 
Juvans, dalla. . . . Cicilia,’ 49 1 . 4to ; 

Oe. 1658, ‘Descriptiun dalg saschinamaint 
dalla Wall d’Wuttlina,’ written by Iach. Frizun; 

Oe. 1658-96, 1684, 1696, 1724, 1727, 1728, 1748 
and beginning of 18th century, 9 collections of 
religious songs, 46 + 4 + 9 + 10 + 35 + 11 + 
30 + 45 1. in i2mo ; 

Oe. 1661, ‘ Histoargiada — Joseph,’ in verse, 
and the history of Lady Jane Gray in prose, 
25 1. 4to ; 

Oe. 1686, five religious, three political songs, 
one ‘ saltaer dais moarts’ and ‘la prouva da 
d ’Abraham 

Oe. 1717(F), ‘Statiits dalg hundro Comoen 
da Bravoing,’ 96 1 . in 4to (—MS. Add. 27388, of 
the Brit. Mus., not mentioned by Varnhagen) ; 

Oe. 1717 and end of 18th century, three MSS. 
of sermons, 9+ 12 + 16 1. in 4to ; 

Oe. 1746, Catechism, 10 1 . in i2mo ; 

Oe. 18th century, collection of religious and 
political songs, 184 1. in 4to; 


Oe. 18(19) century, legal and historical docu- 
ments, 280 1. 4to ; 

Oe. end of 19th century, political song (— 
Biihler ’s Novellist /, 62) 6 1 . 4to; 

Oe. 1810 — 40, charters ; 

Oe. 19th century, ‘La chiinna ’ (romance), 
5 1. folio ; 

E. 1746, collection of religious songs 83 1 . 

Ue. 1686, thirteen religious songs and ‘ ilg 
sacrifici da d ’Abraham ;’ 

Ue. 1761, 1794, 21+4 1 . 8vo, two formula- 
ries (similar to those published in Grober’s 
Ztschr. VI, 570 ff.) ; 

M. 18(^9) century, ‘Regulatif dal vaschin- 

adi de Terzal d’aint,' 2 1 . in folio ; 

M. 1863, two poems of FI. Pitsch, 81 . folio. 

On some of the books registered by Bohmer, 
I have a few observations to make : 

R. 1601, ‘Catechismus.. da Daniel Bonifaci.’ 
The copy preserved at the Brit. Mus., although 
of the same place and date, seems to belong 
to a revised edition, as the variants given be- 
low will show (p. 98, col. 195); 

R. 1686, this first edition of Joh. Moeli’s, 
‘Soings Discurs ’ has 570 pp. + 4 1 . In i2mo. 
Neither the name nor the poems of Barnabas 
Moeli are in this first edition ; 

Oe. 1651, a copy, as it seems, of the same 
edition of Gritti’s ‘Oratiuns’ (for it is of equal 
size and equal number of pages and lines, as 
far as page 417, and printed in the same type) 
differs from Oe. 1651 in this respect only, that 
‘Oratiun XXXII. (pp. 418-25) has been left out 
and, in compensation, a shorter one, in verse, 
of 3# pages and printed in different type, has 
been added at the end. It is on account of this 
change, that the copy in question has only 423 
pp. instead of 428. I cannot give the precise 
date of this edition, as my copy has lost the 
title pages of the ‘Oratiuns* as well as of the 
‘Bells ditts.’ It may be well to notice, that the 
last page of the ‘Register’ contains seven 
Latin distichs entitled ‘Ad | benevolum | lec- 
torem,' and signed by Georgius a Vizeliis | 
Zuziensis Rhetus. 

Oe. 1776, Fritzun’s ‘Catechismus.’ The ap- 
pendix of this ‘catechismus’ consists of two 
parts, the ‘ Alchiinas dutnandas* . . (pp. 1-10) 
being followed by ‘Alchiins bels dits della 
moart’. . (pp. n-15). 

In the second article of Heft XXI. (pp. 239- 
299), Gartner publishes for the first time a very 
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important text for the study of the Engadine 
dialect, for it is, with the exception of Bifrun’s 
translation of the New Testament, the only 
sixteenth century document of the language of 
Upper Engadine. The MS. from which the 
text is taken gives neither the title of the piece 
nor the name of its author, but Bohmer (in his 
Verzeichniss of 1883, just mentioned, p. 178) 
and the editor are certainly right in calling it 
Gebhard Stuppaun’s ‘Zehn Alter,’ “the ten 
ages of human life ;” for the text proves to be 
a free translation of the German biblical drama, 
‘Die Zehen Alter,’ of Pamphilus Gengenbach; 
and Durich Chiampell ( + 1582) speaks of such 
a drama as having been composed by Gebh. 
Stuppaun and represented at Ardetz, Lower 
Engadine, on Easter 1564 (in feriis paschatis 
drama de decern hominis aetatibus authore 
Gebhardo Stuppano Rhaetius rhytmicis com- 
positum Ardeatii publice actum. ‘Historia 
Rhaetica,’ 1 . ii, cap. 67). Gartner’s edition 
seems to be a faithful reproduction of the MS., 
with the exception of the few abbreviations, 
the accents, and the consonants j and v, as 
mentioned in the preface (pp. 243-4), and of a 
dozen emendations as explained in the foot- 
notes. These deviations from the original are 
certainly slight, but still I cannot approve even 
of these. To my mind, there are only two 
ways of editing old texts : the making of either 
reprints or critical editions. Eclecticism, as 
represented here, is unscientific and ought 
therefore to be abandoned. 

The text is followed by a careful review of 
the most interesting forms and by a complete 
glossary, which will be useful and interesting 
even to “those who know,” for it contains 
several expressions not found elsewhere. Two 
words only seem to have been overlooked, 
viz.: 525 sch* disc h agio “misrepresented, dis- 
figured,” and 1070 tscharner or rather tscherner 
“to choose.” The two words staeglian (439) 
and us-chigliae (467) are certainly misprints for 
stoeglian and uschiglioe , and therefore not 
registered. Of some others, not all the neces- 
sary significations have been given ; for exam- 
ple, da co che , means not only “as” but also 
“because,” “of that which,” 141; co go , 
“which” (rel.); tuot, 94, 122, 165, 172, etc.— 
“every, each ;” miter, 82, “to bring, to carry;” 
metter suott , 115, “to put lower down, to dis- 
parage;” s'tegnar arnaun , 141, “to beabout;” 


havair per mauns , 144, “to follow” (a trade); 
pur, 154, 319, “ however;” ludaer (1) “advice,” 
(2) 173 “ pleasure ;” sur iina uartt, 176, “ aside, 
apart;” mining, 189, “ I go away, leave;” the 
Infinitive is ir or rather sinir (cf. singiaien, 
Bif. Math. 14, 16 ; tzinvaun , Chiamp. Ps. 37, 
10; tzinvaa, Chiamp. chianz. p. 487; minir, 
Bif. Math. 8, 21 is an accus. c. inf.), the first 
person sing. Pres. Ind. of ire being already in 
the oldest texts (— venio) ; for example, innua 
eauveng, “quo vado,” Gritti, Joh. VIII, 14,21, 
23; eau sinveng (ib. 21) “ego vado,” Mod. 
Engad. “e(a)u vegn davent;” ir per cour, 252, 
“to go to heart, to touch;” saittza fall, 554, 
“without fail,” Germ, “unfehlbar ;” bouff, 812, 
816, “bull;” dains, 919, “finger;” larg, 998, 
“free.” 

Three very singular mistakes are: hi, int- 
schins , “incense,” instead of “tricks, artifices,” 
the word being — Lat. ingenium and not — in- 
censum ; 242, laschaint, interpreted as gerund 
of laschaer “to let,” whilst it is Lat. licentem 
(cf. Ascoli, Arch. VII, 496.599) “idle, not 
having obtained anything;” 537. bischa, “Thier, 
beast,” instead of fresh snozv, bischa (pr. biza) 
— French bisc; for the meaning of the word, 
cf. Swiss-Germ. “Windswehete ” — “fresh 
snow.” 

Agurbir, 86, 859, etc. means rather “to ac- 
quire,” Germ, “erwerben,” (according to its 
origin) than “to obtain;” astint, 112, etc., 
rather “ pains,” Germ. “ miihe ” than “ noth ;” 
metaunt, 773, is probably Old Fr. mitan 
“tenancy, farm ” (Etym., see Diez, s. v.); otar , 
826, 1279 “but,” German “als partschett, 

1187 (—lat. perceptus) “perceived;” gnirp 

“to perceive,” Germ, “inne werden;” esser 

P “to be sure, certain;” schrapinain, 703, 

read strapinain,“we scold,” or sdrapinain, “we 
tear, rend ” (?). 

Pages 299-302, of Heft. XXI, ‘Corrections to 
Ulrich’s reprints of Bifrun’s New Testament 
(Ev. Math. & Marc.) and of Bonifaci’s Cate- 
chism’. These corrections, made by Gartner 
after a careful collation of forty pages (pp. 1-35 
and 162-66) of Bifrun and of the whole text of 
Bonifaci with the original, show that these re- 
prints are made as carelessly as the other pub- 
lications of the same editor, whole sentences 
having been omitted. When Ulrich’s first edi- 
tion (1880) of Bonifaci appeared, I compared 
this publication with a copy of the original pre- 
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served at the Brit. Mus., and noted the same 
faults as Gartner, except, 1122, 1440, tnussa- 
maint which is a misprint for mussameint , and 
the following : 834 la (da); 865, dae (da); 1065, 
quella (questa); 1182, dellg (della); 1279, guiv- 
intschellas (giuventschellas); 1328, auter (auter); 
1352, adatgth (adagth); 1343, guivnal (giuvnal); 
1358* avanut (avaunt), which have all been cor- 
rected in the second edition. But, in the fol- 
lowing passages, the London copy has readings 
so divergent and always so much better that 
this copy must belong to a revised edition, as 
suggested above, (p. 96, col. 192). 

Between 137 and 138 (174 and 175) add as 
title : 

* Dais sanghs X commendamein(t)s.’ 
183(231-2) reads thus: ‘nagiina figiira ne sume- 
glia ne da quellas chausas ch.* 
186(236) hundrar and adorar are inverted. 
232(299) and 234(301) Deus. (igl Signer). 
248(319-20) igl teas (ten) and la tia (tia). 

249(321) la quala (ch'). 

328(422) gavischear (garagear). 

420(548) the first eint in, Hutt eint in . ’ 

Between 531 and 532, add the number 4, 
corresponding to 3, [522(678)] and to 5 [573(745)] » 
between 677 and 678 (878 and 79) the number 
10 corresponding to 9 [659(853)] and 11 [685(887)] 
and at the beginning of 1060 (1361) add 66 
corresponding to 65, line 1055 (1354) and to 67, 
1 . 1073 ( 1378 ). 

638(829) nossa (la nossa). 

648(839) perpetua (perpetua, Atnen). 

809(1046) peccadurs (culpaunts), a necessary 
correction. 

1024(1316) substanEalmeng (substantialameng). 
1140(1466) frutg uttel (Jriitget uttel), the et is of 
course necessary. 

The lines 1154-58, 1484-90 have been sup- 
pressed. 

1231(1639) schbittar, Gartner schbirar (schbris- 
cher). 

This schbris-cher is the corresponding Engad. 
expression for schbittar and the presence of 
of the Engad. form in the Brit. Mus. copy is ac- 
counted for as follows : 

The page on which the passage occurs is 
very badly printed, so that the letters are nearly 
all effaced. In order to make good this de- 
ficiency, an early possessor of the copy (a cer- 
tain inhabitant of Zuotz, Upper Engadine, in 
the 17th century), has written out the text on 


the same page, and introduced by inadvertency 
this word of his own dialect, as well, also, as 
his own spelling of other words. 

1290(1767) fae (als fa). 

Under the head of ‘W. v. Humboldt liber 
Ratoromanisches, nebst Ungedrucktem von 
Matth. Conradi * (pp. 303-33), Gartner publishes 
some letters of Humboldt to M. Conradi, also 
a short etymological vocabulary, a collection 
of Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French 
and German sayings with translation in the 
dialect of Surselva and, finally, a German fable 
in verse and a German poem with translation 
in this same idiom — all by Conradi. 

In the next short article, entitled ‘Zum 
Pradicatscasus’(pp. 334-5), Bohmer makes some 
additions to his essay on the ‘ Pradicatscasus ’ 
in the Raetian dialects (Rom. Studien II., 
210 ff.); his observation that dis, “day-break,’ * 
and di, “day, "are nowadays two distinct words, 
is especially to be noted. 

Pp. 336-38, Beiblatt. 

J. StCrzinger. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


HISTORIES OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. 

A History of German Literature by W. 
Scherer. Translated from the third Ger- 
man edition by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. 
Edited by F. Max Muller. 2 vols. Oxford. 
At the Clarendon Press, 1886. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The recent publication of a translation of 
Scherer’s well-known history may properly be 
made the occasion for a brief review of the 
various authorities covering the same general 
subject. Before the appearance in 1880-83 of 
this work the history of German literature in 
its entirety had already been treated by numer- 
ous able writers from diverse standpoints: 
Gervinus, Goedeke, Koberstein, Bartsch, Kurz, 
Sanders, Vilmar, Konig, and many others, had 
traversed the ground with telescope and micro- 
scope, and had presented results to satisfy 
alike the scholar, the pedant, the specialist, 
and the general reader. 

Gervinus, who is considered the creator of 
German literary history, was the first to com- 
prise a complete and thorough discussion, 
from Ulfilas to Goethe, of the whole poetic 
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activity of the nation. Criticisms referring to 
his assumed effort to harmonize the growth 
and development of German literature at every 
stage with the growth and development of the 
German people, his evident exaltation of the 
critic’s function, his somewhat ponderous style, 
and his tendency to render his narrative what 
Hillebrand calls “ a species of patriotic pamph- 
let in five huge volumes,” need not blind a 
foreign reader to the great value of his work. 
And although his asserted lack of poetic in- 
sight may alienate a certain class, while his 
irreconcilability with regard to the final turn 
of political events in Germany embittered his 
last days and has partly obscured his fame, yet 
in his own country his honor is still great. Of 
the last edition of the history, the first volume 
and part of the second were revised by Gervi- 
nus and Bartsch in common ; but, after the 
former’s death in 1871, Bartsch remained sole 
editor. 

Equally necessary to the student is Goedeke’s 
‘Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dich- 
tung,’ a work which has just undergone a 
thorough revision. The modest title gives 
little indication of the comprehensiveness of 
the contents. The author’s design was to 
present the various periods from the cultur- 
historisch rather than the aesthetic standpoint, 
to distinguish in a general way the various 
tendencies and phases of those periods, to men- 
tion the writers and productions appearing at 
such epochs, and to point out the sources from 
which more detailed information might be 
drawn. This union of literary history with 
biography and bibliography has been accom- 
plished with success ; and the work, a monu- 
ment of patient research, has become a recog- 
nized authority. 

The Bartsch — Koberstein ‘Grundriss der 
Geschichte der deutschen Nationalliteratur ’ 
flanks with Goedeke the scholar’s desk. Ap- 
pearing first as a mere sketch, expanded now 
into five solid volumes, it is in its present form 
a dry, clear production, severe in style, giving 
the pith of the subject, enriched by erudite 
foot-notes and extensive bibliographical refer- 
ences occupying more than one half of the en- 
tire space. 

The title of Kurz’s ‘Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur, mit ausgewahlten Stiicken aus den 
Werken der vorziiglichsten Schriftsteller,’ ex- 
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plains the general character of the work, which 
is one of the best of its kind, and in many re- 
spects better than its kind. For while the 
selections are copious and comprehensive, the 
general narrative is animated, impartial, and 
pleasantly free from the flavor of routine 
writing. 

Konig’s ‘ Deutsche Literaturgeschichte ’ 
(twelve editions from 1878 to 1883) is one of a 
number of works illustrating a new departure 
in book-making, and was probably intended 
to supplant the good old pietistic family history 
of Vilmar, which from 1845 to 1883 has ex- 
hausted 21 editions. The subject-matter of the 
text does not always appear to come from the 
pen of one who writes as having authority; but 
the generous reproduction of old-fashioned 
wood-cuts and portraits, the numerous fac- 
similes of manuscript leaves, illustrations from 
illuminated missals, title-pages of original edi- 
tions, autographs, and specimens of the hand- 
writing of the various authors mentioned would 
doubtless cause Comenius to feel that his life 
had not been spent without fruit. Teachers of 
experience will not quarrel with the Teutonic 
critic who austerely styles this kind of enterprise 
a Bilderbuch ; yet they will not be deterred by 
any such severe attitude from availing them- 
selves of this convenient and abundant collec- 
tion of illustrative material. One must accept 
assistance where it may be found without ex- 
pecting that a single manual will satisfy all 
requirements. 

To such an enumeration as the above, one 
must add the titles of numberless treatises on 
special periods by such writers as Wackemagel, 
Martin, von Raumer and Piper for the earlier 
period, and Lemcke, Palm, Biedermann, Hett- 
ner, Morikofer, Hillebrand, Schmidt, Gott- 
schall, Haym and Brandes for the later period 
before completing any conspectus of the avail- 
able material. Nevertheless, the work before 
us, a concise and scientific yet popular survey, 
may fairly be acknowledged as a fresh contri- 
bution. It is written in an energetic staccato 
style, full of originality, even if occasionally 
somewhat abrupt. Professor Scherer is ac- 
quainted, at first hand, with the entire field 
embraced by his work, and his opinions are 
none the less sound for being enforced with 
vigor. One of the highest critical authorities in 
Germany has said that Scherer’s view in his 
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history was mainly that of the modern aesthetic 
school, and that the standpoint of the earlier 
time was disregarded. This criticism, even if 
just, will not detract from the interest of the 
work, nor will such a view be unwelcome. It 
is also charged by foreign critics that Scherer 
sits in judgment more frequently than he de- 
lineates or narrates, so that no comprehensive 
and perspicuous outline is yielded of the natural 
development of the literature ; that he neglects 
biography, and affords no thorough-going re- 
view of the conditions of civilization during the 
different periods treated: in other words, that 
he actually demands of his readers some previ- 
ous knowledge of the history, literature and 
national life of the people whose literary monu- 
ments he is describing, and that he has not 
accomplished in his own work something which 
has already been well done by others, which 
he has never proposed to do, and which, with- 
in th^ limits assigned for his task, would have 
been impossible ! 

Passing to particulars, Scherer’s division of 
the whole course of German literary history, 
by a kind of wave-metaphor, into three great 
periods, culminating in the years 600, 1200 and 
1800, and separated by intervals of deep liter- 
ary depression, has seemed open to some ob- 
jection, the movement appearing less regular, 
while the intervals are relieved by numerous 
minor crests; and, in this connection, to the 
‘Song of Hildebrand,’ chief remnant of the 
earlier epoch, is assigned perhaps an undue 
value. The author’s predilection for striking 
parallelisms and bold contrasts occasionally 
offends in other respects the conservative or 
timid mind. Such are the sharp classification 
of feminine proper names supposed toillustiate 
distinct epochs in the spiritual development of 
the nation, the comparison of the vagrant min- 
strels of the middle ages to wandering journal- 
ists, or the likening of Parzival to the Faust of 
Goethe. The ‘ Heliand, ’ Scherer finds rather 
didactic than epic, in opposition to many ad- 
mirers of that great Saxon Messiad. Heinrich 
von Veldeke, he distinguishes chiefly for his 
merits in introducing pure rime ; while, as 
translator and imitator of French models and 
methods, he rendered services to his native 
literature as dubious as those of Opitz six cen- 
turies later. It is to great minds like Eschen- 
bach and Vogelweide that Scherer, with a 


generous native tendency to praise rather than 
to blame, pays the meed of cordial apprecia- 
tion; and the whole Hohenstaufen period is 
invested in his recital with a glitter of refine- 
ment that is made to contrast perhaps too 
vividly with the decadence of the following 
centuries. 

Careful treatment has been bestowed upon 
the modem era, which would naturally attract 
the larger audience, and a sense of true per- 
spective pervades the whole narrative. Opitz 
fares badly at Scherer’s hands, but Luther, 
Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and especially 
Goethe, with a host of minor worthies who are 
briefly but fittingly characterized, are mar- 
shalled before us in eloquent language, and the 
literary features of their times are justly esti- 
mated. Want of space forbids a more extended 
examination of this portion of the work, but 
we will venture to express the belief, in con- 
clusion, that no literary historian of the later 
period except Hettner yields such continual 
suggestion and continual stimulus. 

It is faint praise to say, that, through Mrs. 
Conybeare’s rendering, which in itself is gener- 
ally graceful and idiomatic, the vigorous sen- 
tentiousness of the original has vanished. It 
is Pegasus in pound. Never more appropriate 
than here is the saying.- “le style, c’est 
l’homme.” Scherer’s effective inversions and 
bold constructions, which have been censured 
as the marks of a restless, rhetorical and jerky 
style, have been solicitously pruned down and 
shorn of their peculiar, nervous force, and the 
short, sharp march of the terse sentences has 
been lengthened into a careless lounge. Not 
infrequently, the text has been altered by con- 
densations and omissions, which have some- 
what impaired the spirit of the passages so 
treated, or reduced some happy metaphor or 
apt illustration to a dull commonplace (com- 
pare, for instance, vol. I, pp. 26, 27, 199, 272, 
274-5; and II: 142, 148-9, 190-1, 202, 228, 245 
with the original). The translator has not 
escaped the usual difficulties of transliteration, 
the inconsistencies in which, a careful revision 
would have removed. The reader is not in- 
formed what canons of translation have been 
adopted, nor to what extent Prof. Muller has 
shared in the work of editing, for neither the 
English nor the American edition contains a 
line of explanation by way of preface or intro- 
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duction. In the London Athenceum for Jan. 23, 
however, Prof. Muller, in replying to some 
criticisms on the translation, states that Scherer 
had given him carte blanche to leave out or 
condense anything considered not of sufficient 
interest to the English reader, although this 
right, he states, was sparingly exercised, the 
omissions being chiefly of passages which might 
be called patriotic or poetical. Prof. Muller adds, 
that as regards the translation (which was sub- 
mitted to Scherer’s final approval), he is pre- 
pared to vouch for its correctness from begin- 
ning to end. 

The appendix contains a chronological table 
of history and literature arranged, as in the 
original, not in parallel columns, but promiscu- 
ously, and fifty pages of invaluable bibliogra- 
phical notes. With these might have been 
incorporated, for the benefit of the English 
reader, a bibliography of works in English on 
German literature. The index is extensive 
and circumstantial. The announcement has 
been made that a general revision of Max Mul- 
ler’s ‘German Classics from the Fourth to the 
Nineteenth Century,* which contains a series 
of extracts arranged chronologically, with bio- 
graphical notices of the various authors cited, 
is soon to be issued as a companion to Mrs. 
Conybeare’s translation. Such a manual will 
be welcomed by students to whom the standard 
collections of Mullenhoff and Scherer, of Goe- 
deke and of Wackernagel, are not accessible, 
and the two works will efficiently supply a dis- 
tinct want. At present, there is almost nothing 
in English covering this ground. Metcalfe’s 
history of German literature is merely a reada- 
ble abridgment of Vilmar, and Gostwick and 
Harrison’s ‘Outlines,* a convenient handbook 
recently revised, would be most useful to a 
candidate for a civil-service examination. On 
this side of the water, Taylor’s ‘ Studies in Ger- 
man Literature,’ although containing vigorous 
and subtle criticisms by a master-hand, and 
revealing the spirit of the literature more clearly 
and truly than many a treatise of more impos- 
ing claims, was intended merely as an introduc- 
tion to the study of German authors ; and Hos- 
mer’s ‘ Short History of German Literature * 
is rather a series of animated surface sketches 
of several important epochs and characters 
than a formal and consecutive narration. The 
long-heralded history of Prof. E. P. Evans will 


find a demand which we trust it will entirely 
satisfy. 

H. S. White. 

Cornell University. 


La Chanson de Roland.— Nouvelle Edition 
classique, pr£c£d£e d’une introduction et 
suivie d’un glossaire, par L. Cl£dat. 
Paris, Gamier fibres, 1886. 121110, pp. 
xxxv + 221. 

It is now about fifty years since Francisque 
Michel for the first time copied the manuscript 
known as Digby 23, of the Bodleian Library, 
and published an edition of the * Chanson de 
Roland.’ Since that time other manuscripts 
of the poem have been discovered, the worth 
of the poem itself, both from a philological and 
from a literary point of view, has been more 
and more universally recognized, so that to- 
day there is no work in the whole early French 
literature that is so extensively read as this 
beautiful specimen of feudal poetry. Strange 
to say, however, we are still without a handy, 
convenient, cheap edition that can be put in 
the hands of students. Gautier’s editions, in 
spite of their merits, are marred by a very 
clumsy translation and by a too liberal use of 
what may be called the inferior manuscripts 
of the poem, with a view to remedy the defici- 
encies of the Oxford Manuscript; Theodor 
Muller’s edition, more sober than Gautier’s in 
the establishment of the text, is neither handy 
nor cheap and is without either an introduction 
or a glossary ; Eduard Boehmer’s edition is 
cheap and handy, but bad. It was, therefore, 
with no small pleasure that we read the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the ‘ Chanson 
de Roland ’ prepared specially for the use of 
classes, by Mr. L. Cl£dat. Although we might 
perhaps dissent somewhat from the very high 
estimate of the same writer’s Grammaire 6U- 
mentaire de VAncienne Langue Frangaise , 
published in this periodical by Prof. Fortier, 
it cannot be denied that, after the ground had 
been cleared by such workers as Muller, Gau- 
tier, and also by Gaston Paris (see his intro- 
duction to the ‘Vie de Saint Alexis’), Mr. 
C 14 dat could easily have given us what we 
had been so long waiting for. Alas ! we have 
examined his edition and been forced to the 
conclusion that the period of waiting is not yet 
over. 
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Cheap the edition is, handy also, and it 
would be unjust to deny that it has other merits, 
too. The grammatical introduction is in the 
main good, save in one respect. Mr. C. speaks 
of the French language of the eleventh century 
without any reference to what preceded it. 
His comparisons are all with Modem French, 
never with Latin. The consequence is, that the 
part of the introduction which relates to syntax 
is both too long and too obscure ; instead of 
trying to give a full enumeration of all the con- 
structions, found in the ‘Roland;* which differ 
from Modem French syntax, it would have 
been sufficient to refer his readers to the free- 
dom of the Latin construction, not yet given 
up at the time when the ‘ Roland ’ was com- 
posed. 

The glossary is the best part of the work. 
Here the references to Latin are nearly as 
full as could be desired and the words belong- 
ing to the same root are so grouped together 
as to arouse in the students that philological 
tact which is needed in order to discover a 
well-known word under the multitudinous 
forms it assumes in such an ever-changing lan- 
guage as Old French. In one respect, how- 
ever, the glossary is totally insufficient : Ger- 
manic etymologies are not given. Whenever 
a word of this class is reached, Mr. C. merely 
says “Germanic origin,’ * without any reference, 
we do not say to Old High German, but to 
English or German, both of which are now 
well studied in French Colleges. 

So much for the good features of Mr. C.’s 
work. The bad part of it is unfortunately the 
most important. His text is such as very few 
teachers acquainted with Gautier’s and Mul- 
ler’s texts and with that of the Oxford Manu- 
script will care to put in the hands of students. 
In his preface, Mr. C. tells us that he rejects 
the opinion of Gautier and others who consider 
the ‘Roland’ as of Norman origin. He is, per- 
haps, a trifle too emphatic on this point ; but 
he is supported by such authorities as Gaston 
Paris, Tobler, Forster; he is in too good com- 
pany for any one to be. very hard on him in 
that respect. But he goes on and announces 
that he has therefore francist the text of the 
Oxford Manuscript and that the most important 
change he has introduced has been “to sub- 
stitute the letter o for the letter u, whenever 
corresponding to a Latin o or Had Mr. 
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Cl£dat done nothing worse than this he would 
already be deserving of some censure; but 
has he done nothing worse ? 

Let us open the Oxford Manuscript, so well 
reproduced by Mr. Stengel. The first line 
runs 

Carles li reis nostre emperere magnes. 

For this Mr. Cl£dat gives us 

Charles li reis, nostre emperedre maignes. 

Both Gautier and Muller had been satisfied 
to follow the manuscript. What has Mr. C. 
done? Without paying any attention to the 
remarkable discussion in which Mr. Gaston 
Paris has proved that the ‘Vie de Saint Alexis’ 
is considerably older (say forty or fifty years) 
than the ‘Roland,’ he has reproduced in his 
edition the French of the ‘Viede Saint Alexis.* 
Wherever Modem French has substituted ch 
for Latin c, he has ch; thus, Carles becomes 
Charles; Blancandrins , Blanchandrins; c as tel, 
chastel; camelz, chameilz ; carres , charres; 
cargez , chargiez ; carter , charreier , etc. 
Whenever the Latin has a / or a d which has 
disappeared in Modem French, Mr. C. rein- 
serts it ; thus, emperere becomes emperedre; 
frere , fredre ; muers, mudiers; mule, rnudede , 
etc. Here is an instance of what is thus accom- 
plished. Line 34 of the MS. is as follows : 

Ben en purrat luer ses soldeiers. 

Mr. C. gives 

Bien en pod rat loer ses soldediers. 

He goes so far as to admit the form repaidrier 
(for repairer or rep airier), which Mr. Paris 
considers as having already disappeared at the 
time when the ‘ Saint Alexis ’ was written. 

There are other innovations in Mr. C.’s text 
which call for severe condemnation, especially 
when remembering that his edition is published 
for classes still without any philological train- 
ing and unable to discuss the forms that are 
brought before them. He introduces mere 
supposititious forms, without a single word or 
note informing his readers that he is not merely 
reproducing the manuscript. Thus whenever 
the manuscript has ki est, co est , Mr. Cl£dat 
writes qui'st, fo'st , unmindful of the fact that 
many Romanists contend that the pronuncia- 
tion should be k' est, c'est, as it is in modem 
popular French. Mr. C.’s fondness for sup- 
positions not yet proved is shown even in his 
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glossary where, for instance, he gives as the 
etymology of oil (out) the form o il , proposed 
by Mr. Tobler, never even mentioning the 
etymologies hoc illud and hoc illic. 

Before we end this review we must, however, 
mention one more laudable feature of the work. 
The poem is interspersed with excellent sum- 
maries, pointing out the places where the Ox- 
ford MS. is evidently incomplete and stating 
what must have been expressed by the missing 
passages. Mr. C. has wisely refrained from 
borrowing from the other manuscripts of the 
poem. Had he exhibited as much caution in 
his transcription of the text of the Oxford MS., 
his edition would not call forth the severe cen- 
sure which it is sure to receive from any one 
in the least conversant with the history and 
bibliography of the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ 

Adolphe Cohn. 

Harvard University. 


A Practical Method of Learning Spanish : in 
accordance with Ybarra’s System of Teach- 
ing Modem Languages. By General 
Alejandro Ybarra. Published by Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York and Chicago, 
1885. i2mo, pp. 326. 

We have before us a handsome little volume 
embodying a plan of teaching one to speak 
and understand the Spanish language without 
the study of grammar, the author basing his 
system on the principle that ‘ a child learns 
first to speak and understand what is said to 
him, and then goes to school to learn the 
reason and the rules of all that he already 
knows how to say.* The work consists of fifty 
lessons, each divided into three parts, the first 
containing ‘important words and phrases, 
idiomatic constructions peculiar to the lan- 
guage, and exercises in the conjugation of the 
verbs,* all to be learned by heart ; the second, 
a reading exercise with the translation oppo- 
site, and the third, ‘ a practical conversation 
which ought to be translated from English into 
Spanish, and from Spanish into English.’ At 
the end of the book are found some ‘ rules of 
pronunciation for those who study without a 
teacher.’ 

In the consistency with which this plan is 
carried out as well as in the choice and the 
arrangement of the material, the author dis- 


plays considerable ingenuity and skill. The 
learner is gradually and in a most interesting 
way conducted over a wide range of subjects 
covering the various phases and modes of 
life, and the reading exercises and dialogues 
have a freshness about them which, coupled 
with the real information many of them impart 
independently of the language itself, raises 
them far above the level of those usually found 
in similar w orks. The English is good through- 
out and great care has evidently been bestowed 
upon expression and form. A few remarks, 
critical and other, which suggested themselves 
during the perusal of the book, may find their 
place here. 

Page 34. libreria , mentioned here besides 
biblioteca , is now antiquated and old-fashion- 
ed in the sense of ‘ library,* its accepted signifi- 
cation being book-store and book-trade. The 
author employs the word indiscriminately in 
both senses (cf. pp. 142, 144, 151). The lists of 
words and phrases to be committed to memory 
might, for reasons both pedagogical and practi- 
cal, have been arranged with more regard to 
the logical connection of their parts and to 
each other. Without any apparent reason, 
the very same vocabularies are repeated in a 
succeeding lesson, and again the learner en- 
counters phrases to be memorized, the mean- 
ing of which is clear in the context only. Thus, 
on p. 35 we have ‘wide — narrow’ and ‘quick — 
slow,* repeated three pages further on. What 
is he to make out of such phrases as ‘ it unites 
good architecture * (p. 38) and ‘ that is given 
by the open air ’ (p. 43), standing, as they do, 
apart from their natural connection ? p. 48 : 
in los caballeros con quien habit , the form 
quien must be a misprint for quienes , since 
according to the present usage quien can only 
be employed for the singular. — p. 60 : rato is 
a misprint for barato. — p. 148: To lend interest 
to the subject, even the pun and the puzzle are 
laid under contribution. The one on ‘ right ’ 
which we have here, is entirely lost in the 
Spanish translation, and will hardly be relished 
by either Englishman or Spaniard as an exer- 
cise for the memory. — p. 158: whoever you 
know, is a misprint for whomever . — p. 160-162 : 
Here we have a reading exercise on the ‘ Span- 
ish Language,’ the history of which we should 
have liked to see somewhat more clearly and 
accurately stated. Among other things the 
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author tells us (p. 161) that ‘ The last vestige 
of Latinity is found in the works of Saint Isi- 
dore, of Seville, at the same time that the first 
literary effort of the new race is the Bible, 
translated by the Arch(!)bishop Ulphilas.’ 
This is, to say the least, very unfortunately ex- 
pressed. It is well-known that Vulfila trans- 
lated the Bible between the years 348-380 in 
Moesia, long before a Goth set his foot on 
Spanish ground, and nearly three centuries 
before the time of Isidore (from about 570-636 
A.D.), when with the conversion of their King 
Reccared (638) the Visigoths began gradually 
to discontinue the use of their forcible and 
richly-inflected idiom in favor of that of the 
adopted religion. — p. 17 1: las tranvias is a 
misprint for lost . — p. 173: ‘Me ocupar6 de 
arreglar todo lo dem4s. * Though ocuparse de, 
meaning ‘to busy one’s self with,’ occurs here 
^nd there, the best usage we think still favors 
the more idiomatic construction ocuparse en. 
Vincent Salv4, for instance, in his Gram4tica 
castellana, p. 299, censures Quintana for using 
de instead of en and condemns it as a galli- 
cism. — p. 243: The etymologies here given of 
some of the names of countries are in part 
rather fanciful. Thus Holland is derived, ac- 
cording to the current popular etymology, 
from the German words hohl and land signify- 
ing ‘deep-land,’ whereas it means ‘woodland,* 
from Ho It land (Germ, holz , Engl, holf) as it 
was written down to about the eleventh century 
(cf. Holtstein and similar names). Lessons 
42-46 give us in the first part a number of 
Spanish idioms and proverbs with their Eng- 
lish equivalents. The value of this collection 
would have been considerably enhanced, and 
the task of memorizing it made much less 
arduous, if, instead of enumerating these 
phrases without any apparent order, the author 
had grouped together those containing the 
same or a similar idea. 

Page 254: ‘paso de buey.* Also ‘ paso de 
gallo .’ En cada siglo suele adelantar el paso 
de un gdllo, si no retrocede. E. Castelar, 
Sant, el Pos. c. 4. — ‘A sus anchas,* needlessly 
repeated p. 269. — ‘A tuertas y 4 derechas,’ cf. 
synon. ‘por fas 6 por n4fas,’ p. 276. — ‘A114 se 
las haya,* cf. synon. ‘ con su pan se lo coma,’ 
p. 260. — p. 255 : To ‘ apretar los talones ’ be- 
long the synonymous phrases ‘ mostrar la suela 
de los zapatos,* p. 271, and ‘poner pi£s en 


polvorosa,* p. 276. To ‘azotar el aire’ add 
‘dar mtisica 4 un sordo,* and ‘echar agua en 
el mar,’ p. 260, also ‘sembrar en arena,’ ‘arar 
en el mar,’ p. 285. — p. 260: To ‘ Darse 4 la 
vela’ belongs ‘hacerse 4 la vela,* p. 270. — 
p. 261: To ‘de buenas 4 primeras’ cf. ‘sin 
| decir esta boca es mia;* to de intento add 
adrede, which like asaz , empero and other 
obsolete expressions has been revived by 
modern writers. (P. A. de Alarcon, La Alpu- 
jarra, p. 4; R. J. Cuervo, Romania, XII, 109). 
To ‘dejar en el tintero’ cf. ‘quedar entre 
renglones.’ — To send coals to Newcastle is not 
English ; it must be carry, as the pith of the 
saying lies in the labor of carrying coals where 
they are not needed, (cf. the German : Eulen 
nach Athen tragen). This idiom ought to have 
been mentioned under ‘azotar el aire,’ p. 
255. — p. 266 : ‘ En un cerrar y abrir de ojos ’ 
is commonly quoted with the opposite order 
of the verbs (see, for instance, Dice, de la Ac., 
or Alarcon, La Alpujarra, p. 304). To ‘en- 
comendar las ovejas al lobo ’ belongs ‘ poner 
i el lobo en el corral,’ p. 276. — p. 269: In ‘Estar 
! hecho en fuego’ en is misprint for un. — To 
‘ hacer de un camino dos mandados ’ compare 
! ‘de una pedrada matar dos p4jaros* (Fern. 
Cab. Clemencia, II, 18), most probably a direct 
translation from the English. — p. 270: To 
‘ hacer de la vista gorda ’ add ‘ tener 6 ser de 
. manga ancha.’ ‘Levantar 4 uno sobre los cuer- 
j nos de la luna ’ is repeated p. 285 ; to ‘ m4s 
| blando que una breva ’ compare 4 suave como 
un guante ’ Fern. Cab. Familia de Alvareda, 
I, c. 7). — p. 273: ‘A buena gana no hay pan 
duro.’ The English expression of this idea 
; occurs also in Spanish : La mejor salsa del 
mundo es la hambre (D. Q. II, 5). ‘A moce- 
| dad ociosa vejez trabajosa ’ belongs together 
j with ‘El perezoso siempre est4 menesteroso,* 
i p. 283, and ‘ 4 muertos y 4 idos no hay amigos’ 
with ‘ojos que no ven, corazon que nosiente,’ 
p. 294. — p. 274: ‘al buen entendedor con 
media palabra basta.’ The usual version of 
! this proverb is: ‘al buen entendedor pocas 
palabras,’ or ‘a buen entendedor breve habla- 
dor. To ‘al fin se canta la gloria ’ and the 
following ‘ al freir ser4 el reir ’ belongs ‘ nadie 
se alabe hasta que acabe,’ p. 293. — p. 275. To 
‘bienes mal adquiridos,’ etc., add ‘ lo ageno 
no hace heredero,* p. 292. — p. 276: ‘To be 
without resources ’ is repeated on the same 
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page. — p. 282: To ‘cuando te dieren el anillo 
pon el dedillo ’ cf. 4 la ocasion perdida no se 
recobra facilmente,’ p. 292. — Add to ‘de la 
mano & la boca desaparece (se pierde) la sopa,' 
the proverb mentioned further down on the 
same page 4 del dicho al hecho hay mucho 
trecho.’ But mucho is a mistake for gran; see 
for example D. Q. II, 34 and the dictionaries 
and cf. the Italian 4 del detto al fatto c’6 gi'an 
tratto.’ So also in Old Spanish : 

Mas como es grant salto poral v»elo sobir 

Tan grant ribazo azc cntre fazcr e dczir. 

Alex. 2301. — p. 285: The current English 
equivalent for 4 tea de discordia * is not ‘torch 
of discord,' but ‘brand* or more commonly 
‘apple of discord.' (So also Spanish: man- 
zana de discordia). — p. 291: Under ‘hacerlo 
mal, excusarlo peor' should be mentioned 
4 pecado confesado medio perdonado.* — p. 292, 
To ‘necesidad carece de ley’ .compare the 
characteristic idiom : 4 la necesidad tiene cara 
de hereje.' (Luis Gongora y Argote, Letrillas) — 
p. 293: To 4 m 4 s vale p&jaro en mano que 
ciento volando ' belongs 4 m&s vale un toma 
que dos te dar£ ’ cited further down on the 
same page, and 4 muchas candelillas hacen un 
cirio pascual ’ is synonymous to 4 el que hace 
uh cesto hace un ciento,’ p. 294; cf. to this 
‘muchos pocos hacen un mucho,’ D. Q. II, 

7. — p. 294 : 4 puerco fiado gruhe todo el aho ’ 
renders the idea of the English, 4 he that goes 
a borrowing, goes a sorrowing’ more faithfully 
than ‘pan ageno caro cuesta.’ 

The last four lessons are composed of exer- 
cises in the language of commerce, which no 
doubt will prove of great assistance to the man 
of business, and the book closes with 4 rules of 
pronunciation (Spanish and English) for those 
who study without a teacher.’ For obvious 
reasons we may confine our remarks to the 
treatment of Spanish pronunciation. These 
rules, we regret to say, will, partly from inac- 
curacy, partly from insufficiency, not aid the 
self-taught to form even an approximately 
correct idea of Spanish sounds, nay, they must, 
from the stand-point of modern phonetics at 
least, be called useless and only confusing 
even for those who enjoy the guidance of a 
teacher. 

The vowels are disposed of in a few lines 
stating their names and their most general 
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sound, y not being admitted into the list. 
Nothing is said of the difference between the 
open and close e and o; as, for instance, in 
tem^r and t^mo, verde, and <*rden, Cordoba ; 
nothing, of the important fact that Spanish 
vowels are not slurred over as it is done in Eng- 
lish in syllables not having the primary accent. 
Imagine the pronunciation of such a word as 
desasosegadamente ! 

The diphthongs are totally ignored. How f 
could the learner picture to himself the sound 
of such words as quisi£reis, almohadilla, or 
ayer? 

The consonants fare little better. Of b and 
v , whose sound-value is practically the same 
(cf. their common interchanging and also their 
passing over into g in the speech of the lower 
classes) it is said that they are the same as in 
English. The regular voiced lip-stop b is found 
only after m . — The breath-stops p tc are pure 
tenues (with Sievers’ leisem absatz), not pro- 
nounced, as in English, with a forcible emis- 
sion of breath, initially, before or, finally, after 
an accented vowel. (Sievers’ aspirirter 
absatz) : d shares far more the character of a 
continuant than of a stop, hence its suppression 
between vowels and its transition to voiced j 
or almost total disappearance at the end of 
words. Again, s is not the same as in English, 
for that would, among other things, imply that 
it may be voiced between vowels ; as, for in- 
stance, in English and French (cf. unse, rose , 
phrase). See the interesting notes on the pro- 
nunciation of this sound in Storm, Englische 
Philologie, I, 28, 29, 100, 426. — ‘^(ee griega),' 
we are informed, 44 is pronounced as in the Eng- 
lish word young. It is sometimes used as a 
vowel, in which case it is pronounced like //.’’ 
As the latter is said to have 4 a liquid sound 
like that of ll in the words brilliant and William , ' 
the learner is left to conclude that the conjunc- 
tion y t for instance, has the sound of Hi in 
bri/#ant! But enough. What avails it to 
teach the practical use of a language by the 
most practical method, if the learner is led to 
acquire habits of pronunciation which can only 
prevent him from speaking it intelligibly him- 
self and understanding it when spoken by 
others, and which he will find it almost im- 
possible to correct in any satisfactory degree ! 

I have no doubt that, under an enthusiastic 
and original teacher like Mr. Ybarra, those 
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who are in favor of a practical method of this 
kind, and willing to conform to its peculiar 
demands, may by the use of this book acquire 
a desirable facility in reading and probably, in 
some measure, even in speaking the language. 
But masters in the art of teaching are not likely 
to bind themselves by the subjects and form of 
conversation prescribed in this and similar 
manuals, while in the hands of the mechanical 
teacher dialogues the most animated, topics 
the most suggestive are commonly reduced to 
the hackneyed tunes of the street-organ. On 
the other hand, it is not believed that the study 
of this Practical Method, whether carried on with 
or without the aid of a teacher, will assist the 
beginner in acquiring anything like a mastery 
of the rudiments of the Spanish language, and 
this for the following reasons : In the work be- 
fore us, as in all similar ones that we know, the 
material to be memorized is composed of a 
variety of disconnected and, apart from the 
context, often meaningless vocables and 
phrases which, so far from furnishing the 
student with a readily available stock of words, 
overburden the memory and make him depen- 
dent on a larger or smaller number of undi- 
gested, because mechanically learned, phrases, 
the real import and proper use of which he can 
hardly know. Again, here as in like books, 
the most indispensable elements of grammar, 
say the verbs, are promiscuously scattered all 
over the ground, so that even the more atten- 
tive will fail to get a full survey and mastery 
of conjugation. The student is not enabled to 
use his own judgment in the formation of 
tenses ; he is, especially when learning by him- 
self, not fitted to build sentences beyond the 
small number he has committed to memory. 
The almost inevitable result of all this would 
seem to be that, though able to utter many a 
useful phrase glibly enough, he will, when 
brought face to face with a native, in nine cases 
out of ten be called upon to speak on subjects 
for which none of his memorized vocables and 
idioms can answer, and be at a loss how to ex- 
press an idea of his own. In short, the ‘prac- 
tical method,’ such as it is, is destructive of its 
own ends. I am inclined to think that a far 
more accurate and practical knowledge of 
modern languages can be acquired by a 
thorough study of and drill in the essentials of 1 
grammar, the articles, the formation of the I 


plural of nouns, the adjective, the pronoun and 
especially the verb, to go hand in hand with 
careful and well-graded exercises in reading. 
In a course like this, I should think, Mr. 
Ybarra’s Practical Method would render ex- 
cellent service as a reader and a help for prac- 
tice in conversation. 

Henry R. Lang. 

Charleston , S. C. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. George Hempl, Instructor in German at 
the Johns Hopkins University, has nearly 
ready for the press A Beginner's Book in 
German. 

Mr. Hempl is about to sail for Europe where, 
for the coming two years, he intends to pursue 
special studies in English and German Phil- 
ology. 

Mr. A. H. £^mh, a special student of Eng- 
lish and German at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, recently won in competitive examination 
the chair of English literature in the Philadel- 
phia Boys’ High School, and has, upon special 
request, at once entered upon the duties of his 
new position. 

Dr. Julius Goebel discusses the “copyright- 
question” in a contribution to Prof. Kiirschner’s 
“Deutsche Schriftstellerzeitung” of March 1st. 
The ‘Nation’ of April 29th, commenting on the 
article at length, recommends it to German 
readers in the United States for thoughtful 
perusal. 


OBITUARY ; 

Julius Schmidt, the celebrated historian of 
German literature, died suddenly on the 27th of 
March. He was born at Marienwerder in 1818, 
became an instructor at a Realschule in Berlin 
and afterwards edited, with Gustav Frey tag, 
“ Die Graenzboten.” He was just publishing 
a new edition of the great work of his life: ‘Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Literatur von Leibnitz 
bis auf unsere Zeit ’ when he was called away, 
fortunately leaving, however, the whole manu- 
script finished. This new edition is a great 
improvement upon the former ones, as it has 
taken the form of an historical narrative in- 
stead of being a collection of extracts accom- 
panied by the author’s remarks. Julian 
Schmidt’s chief importance was that of a critic 
and as such he has had a great influence upon the 
development of modern German Literature. 
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AVAILABLE FRENCH TEXTS , II. 

The catalogue of the French publications of 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, offers as varied 
a list as that of some of the best European pub- 
lishers. It is a little heterogeneous, but as the 
least valuable books date many years back and 
as the best have been issued comparatively 
lately, I shall dwell principally upon the latter. 

The place of honor is due to the Series of 
Classic French Plays annotated by Prof. 
Edward S. Joynes, of South Carolina College. 
Although it is intended in these notices to 
speak only of texts and of their availability for 
the class-room, I cannot omif speaking of the 
excellence of Prof. Joynes’ notes. They are 
iust what notes should be, short, clear, precise, 
always to the purpose, sufficiently learned, and 
yet free from the facile erudition which consists 
in swelling out the matter by taking with both 
hands from books not accessible to all and in 
referring the pupils to works of all kinds which 
they will never consult. Prof. Joynes has an- 
notated six plays: Corneille, ‘Le Cid’ and 
‘Cinna;’ Racine, ‘Athalie’ and ‘Esther;’ and 
Moli£re, ‘L’Avare’ and ‘Le Misanthrope.’ The 
Series is continued by three plays, with notes 
at the foot of each page, by M. L£on Delbos, 
namely: Moli£re, ‘Le Bourgeois gentilhomme;’ 
Corneille, ‘Horace,’ and Racine ‘Les Plai- 
deurs.’ The lines are numbered in all, which 
makes them very convenient, and they are 
sold at fifty cents each. Of all the above, ‘Les 
Plaideurs’ is the most difficult; it could only be 
read with profit in a very advanced class. I 
am glad to find that it has not been expurgat- 
ed. ‘L’ Avare’ and ‘Le Bourgeois gentilhomme’ 
being both in prose could be read in a class 
not very advanced, say in the latter half of a 
second year of French. The others being all 
in verse, in the French Alexandrines, to which 
instructors will often find that American youth 
do not take kindly, are suited only for classes 
where it has ceased to be necessary to dwell 
upon minor difficulties. In fact they ought to 
be read in French, not translated. The class 
of literature to which they belong is so remote 
from what students and very often teachers are 


accustomed to, that in order to be appreciated 
at all they ought to be thought and felt in 
French without the interposition of English. 
In the course of my experience, I have found 
that young men take more readily to Corneille 
than to Racine; the ‘Cid’ is always a success 
with a class sufficiently prepared. On the con- 
trary young women often find great pleasure in 
Racine, especially in the lyric parts*)f ‘Athalie’ 
and ‘Esther. ’ As to the ‘Misanthrope’ it is often 
a disappointing play to read with a class. It 
really succeeds in interesting only when sever- 
al other plays of Moli&re have been read, and 
when the instructor himself has become fully 
impressed with the fact that he is reading a 
masterpiece. Then, indeed, it is perfect read- 
ing for both scholar and teacher. The first act 
especially offers excellent material for mem- 
orizing. 

Another series of plays which have come in- 
to Mr. Holt’s hands is the ‘College Series of 
French Plays.’ It does not become me to 
dwell upon these, as I selected most of them, 
many years ago, and made short notes to them 
all. There are nine of them, they are all in 
prose and all unobjectionable, and most of them 
are easy reading. 

Several isolated plays figure in the catalogue 
which may be pleasant reading but which are 
of little value as text books. Perhaps ‘Le Vil- 
lage’ by Octave Feuillet might be excepted. 
‘Un Caprice’ by Alfred de Musset has of course 
literary merit. There are also several excel- 
lent plays for children, notably those by Sou- 
vestre, but it is not my purpose to speak of 
those here. I shall also purposely pass by all 
readers and selections rather intended for ele- 
mentary school instruction than for colleges, 
and the many very good books for younger 
pupils. 

From what among Mr. Holt’s publications is 
included under the heading ‘Biblioth£que de- 
struction et de R£cr6ation’ several very good 
works may be selected. Achard, ‘Le Clos- 
Pommier’ is a pretty story of Norman life, al- 
most too real to be always pleasant. It is a 
very faithful picture of the localities in which 
the scenes are laid. It is a good book for 
rather elementary classes. In the same volume 
is included a beautiful short sketch by Xavier 
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de Maistre, ‘Les Prisonniers du Caucase.’ 
The ‘ Choix de contes contemporains ,’ edited 
and annotated by Mr. B. F. O’Connor, of Colum- 
bia College, is an excellent collection of short 
stories by some of the very best modem writers, 
Daudet, Copp£e, Theuriet, About, Th£ophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Musset. The selections' 
from Daudet are particularly felicitous. Broad 
as the choice has been, the volume contains 
specimens of easy French by the side of some 
difficult reading, which may be a recommenda- 
tion for those who wish for a variety in one 
book. To be used with full profit, Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s selections ought not to be read in the 
order in which he has edited them, unless the 
easier stories are left to the students to take 
as outside reading. 

The reasons that prevented my entering into 
details about the College Series of French 
Plays also make it proper that I should only 
mention George Sand, ‘La petite Fadette,’ 
Erckinann-Chatrian, ‘Le Conscritde 1813,* and 
also by the same authors ‘Le Blocus’ and ‘Ma- 
dame Th6r£se’ which are to be published 
shortly.* 

Feuillet, ‘Le Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre’ is one of the prettiest and purest stories 
that could be put in the hands of any class. It is 
too old a favorite with teachers to need further 
recommendation. It is not difficult reading. 
As to ‘Chouans et Bleus’ by the clever and pro- 
lific writer Paul F£val, I have not seen it. The 
‘CEuvres completes de Xavier de Maistre’ is a 
good book for college classes. The best things 
in the volume are ‘Voyage autour de ma cham- 
bre,’ a gem in its way, and ‘Le L£preux de la 
cit£ d’Aoste.’ The volume really contains all 
that Xavier de Maistre wrote except his corres- 
pondence. It is all very easy French. The 

• This article was written before the summer vacation. 
In the meantime Mr. Holt has published ‘Le Blocus' and 
‘Madame Th^rise/ both by Erckmann-Chatrian, with notes. 

F. B. 

The reputation of the annotator of these works is sufficient 
guarantee for their peculiar fitness for the class-room. Prof. 
BOcher has been happy here in his choice of texts and has 
performed the duties of guide to teacher and student with 
that felicitous literary and artistic sense which characterises 
the whole series edited by him. ‘Madame Thtrise’ is an 
especially good and interesting book, and highly merits a 
wide circle of readers outside of the schools where it is sure to 
be exteasively used. A. M. E. 


five short works in it have sufficed to give the 
author a high rank among the most delicate of 
French writers. 

Ferdinand B6cher. 

Harvard University. 


ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The recent selection of a teacher to the chair 
of English literature at the Philadelphia High 
School to fill the vacancy occasioned some 
months ago by the promotion of Dr. Franklin 
Taylor to the Presidency of the school, has 
been attended by circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest. The candidates for the office were sub- 
jected to a competitive examination which was 
designed to bring to light their relative schol- 
arship, the basis upon which the selection was 
to be made. To this extent the procedure 
may be said to lack any special novelty. When, 
however, the appointing body, after a hesitancy 
indeed that usually marks the acceptance of a 
new doctrine, is found to abide firmly by the 
result of a self-imposed test, we may flatter 
ourselves with a glimpse of hopeful signs. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness having consent- 
ed to serve on this occasion as one of the ex- 
aminers, was led in the discharge of this duty, 
to reflect upon the present needs of our High 
Schools in the department of English, and by 
request gave formal expression to his views in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Edward T. Steel, 
President of the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia. This letter was read before the High 
School Committee of that Board, and was after- 
wards made public by the daily press. The 
high distinction of Mr. Furness as an English 
scholar gives this letter a special value, and 
abundantly justifies a reproduction in these 
columns of its chief portion, without comment. 

J. W. Bright. 

“No. 222 Washington Square, May 2, 
1886. — Dear Mr. Steel : As my time is limited, 
I will, without preface, enter at once on the 
purpose of this letter. 

I think we will all agree that in the opportu- 
nities which it offers to its scholars it is not 
enough that our High School should be mere- 
ly abreast of the times, though that is well, but 
we want to have it lead the times. We do not 
want to follow examples, but to set them. To 
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do this we must be ready, when it is deemed 
best, to modify and enlarge its scope, to bring 
it into accord with the best and most advanced 
thought of the age, and to be ready in obedi- 
ence to the laws of growth to adopt any judici- 
ous changes which the times may demand. 

It has become quite apparent to me that dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty years a decided 
change has come over the public estimate of 
the relative importance of the study of Latin 
and English. In this driving, practical world, 
and in schools that are to fit young people to 
enter into its competitive struggles, thought- 
ful men are beginning to question the value of 
the time spent in studying a dead language. 
If the time be not well spent it is a loss in dol- 
lars and cents ; the gain must be very positive 
and clear if we are not to be sure that we are 
not misspending our money. If the High 
School boys are to be made to devote a certain 
amount of study to Latin we ought to be able to 
point, with full assurance and entire confidence, 
to the downright value and advantage accruing 
to them from that language. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago this advantage 
could have been designated with certainty, and 
we could have pointed out at once the necessity, 
the almost absolute necessity, of devoting a 
certain amount of time in every school to the 
study of Latin. In those days the quickest 
way of learning English grammar was by stu- 
dying the Latin grammar; all the English 
grammars that we had in use were merely 
modifications of Latin grammars. By means 
of the inflections and terminations in the Latin 
language we could teach grammar, not only 
by the ear, but also by the eye. Thus in Eng- 
lish in such a phrase as “ the pride of life 
awaits the inevitable hour,” we cannot possibly 
explain to a child ( or even to ourselves ) 
from the form or structure of the sentence, 
whether ‘the pride awaits the hour’ or ‘the hour 
awaits the pride,’ whereas in Latin a glance 
would solve the question by the terminations of 
the nouns. To be sure we have these inflec- 
tions in English in the personal pronouns, but 
the. range is limited compared with its uni- 
versality in Latin ; it was this facility in teaching 
grammar that made the study of Latin in times 
past almost indispensable. As far as the Latin 
literature is concerned the power to read that 
freely is never acquired at our High Schools, 
even barely acquired at our universities, and 
all the time ana money spent in the study will 
not place this literature so wholly within a 
young man’s reach as the numberless admira- 
ble translations made by the masters of the 
language, which can be purchased at any 
time for a very insignificant outlay or can be 
found in all our public libraries. 

Within, however, the last quarter of a centu- 
ry there has been awakened a great and healthy 
and growing interest in the early structure ana 
history of our own language, and experience 


has shown that we can therein find all the re- 
quirements for teaching grammar that are 
afforded by Latin, and that, in addition, while 
we are studying it, are we not acquiring at the 
same time a knowledge of the bone and sinew 
of our own strong, sturdy English? a knowledge 
that will help us throughout life to express our 
thoughts in honest, homespun, vigorous 
phrases ? 

There is no doubt that, at this hour, there is 
a great awakening to the resources of our own 
language. Unquestionably we have the finest 
literature of modern times, and to enter upon 
it and take possession we need spend no labor- 
ious days nor studious nights merely in the 
acquisition of its language. Into that language 
we should be grateful that we were born ; we 
live in it, and make love in it, and we shall die 
in it. It does seem as though we were neglect- 
ing one of Heaven’s choice blessings if we do 
not use it as a means of educating or of unfold- 
ing all our powers of thought or expression. 
To be a tolerably good English scholar is with- 
in the capacity of any High School boy — surely 
a goal far preferable to that of being a decidedly 

C oor Latin scholar. Just note, for a minute, 
ow other nations are turning to English litera- 
ture as to the literature of the modern world. 
The Germans, especially, whose literary life 
began only a hundred and fifty years ago, are 
forced to poach on our manor and hunt abroad 
because they have no such game at home, and 
so they have societies and magazines devoted 
to the study of English. Within the past two 
years, in France, three separate editions of one 
and the same play of Shakespeare have been 
admirably edited for the use of schools, with 
the English text and French notes. 

In this general awakening to the resources 
of English, in which Our colleges here at home 
are sharing I do earnestly wish, as I said at first, 
to have our High School lead the way among 
other schools of similar grade thoughout the 
country. The time is ripe for such a forward 
step, and if we do not take it other institutions 
will, and in the end we shall come lagging in 
behind, and in the meantime the boys now un- 
der our control will miss the advantages which 
they might claim as their due from us who are 
as watchmen set on a hill guarding their best 
interests. 

********** 

********** 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 

Horace Howard Furness. 


Mr. Edward T. Steel. 
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LA T E I N ISCH—FRANZOESISCHER 
VO CALSCHWUND — 

Neufranzdsischer Accent — Sc hall - und Druck- 
silben im Neufranzdsischen — veintre, tor- 
dre und Verwandtes. 

In seinem Commentar z. d. altest. franz. 
Denkm. Afrz. Bibl. X 72, hat Koschwitz die 
umfangreiche Literatur iiber veintre verzeich- 
net und alle bisher gemachten Erklarungsver- 
suche kurz zuriickgevviesen. In der That ist 
die von K. selbst a. a. O. 74 vorgeschlagene 
Entwicklungsreihe die erste, die den Anfor- 
derungen der Phonetik und der lat.-frz. Lautge- 
setze gerecht wird. Nur die Voraussetzung- 
en, von denen K. ausgeht, scheinen mir noch 
einiger Erorterung und Modificirung bediirftig, 
und ich beniitze die Gelegenheit, um ein Paar 
Erscheinungen auf deni Gebiete der roman- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaftkurzzu besprechen. 

Es handelt sich darum, zu wissen ob der 
Vocalschwund in unbetonter Silbe fruheroder 
spater Statt fand, als die Assibilierung der 
Gruppe ce. Gerade an der Losung dieser 
Frage scheiterten alle bisherigen Erklarungs- 
versuche der Form veintre , weil man eben von 
vinkere weder durch vinkre noch durch vintsere 
hindurch zu einem veintre gelangen kann, 
ohne alle phonetischen Voraussetzungen aus- 
ser Acht zu lassen. K.’s Verdienst ist es, das 
Allmahliche des Assibilations-processes betont 
und fur unsern Fall praktisch verwerthet zu 
haben. Er nimmt an, dass der Mittelvocal von 
lat. vincere schwand, als ce auf der Stufe tye 
angelangt war, das heisst doch wohl, als sich 
ein sehr stark aspirierter praepalatal-dorsal- 
er Explosivlaut, vielleicht schon im Ueber- 
gange zur Affricata entwickelt hatte; also 
vinkere , vinkyere , vcntyere , veintre. Das ist, 
wie bemerkt, phonetisch durchaus wahrschein- 
lich ; sehen wir, wie es mit dem historischen 
Momente steht. 

K. sagt 1 . c. 72 in Bezug auf facer e zu faire : 
“die von Joret nach Diez gegebene (Hypothese) 
in facere u. a. sei der Ausfall von unbetontem 
e friiher als die Assibilation von c (also fac're: 
faire), widerstreitet der Chronologie der Laut- 
entwicklung des Franzosischen.” Diese An- 
sicht lasst sich, wie ich glaube, nicht aufrecht 
halten. 

Schon aus dem altesten Latein sind zahlreiche 
syncopierte Formen iiberliefert, viele latein- 


ische Worter (bes. Composita) zeigen ganz 
bedeutende Contraction (cf. z. B. M. Br£al et 
A. Bailly, Dictionnaire £tymologique latin s. v. 
inquatn , etc., oder Seelmann, Aussprache des 
Latein 63, 162, etc.), altlateinische Lautent- 
wicklungen erweisen die kiirzeren Formen 
zum Theil als ursprunglichere und sprechen 
fur die ungemeine Volubilitat der unbetonten 
Vocale schon in alter Zeit ; selbst in das clas- 
sische Latein, welches im Allgemeinen die 
volleren Formen begiinstigt, sind einige con- 
trahierte eingedrungen (cf. Diez, Gr. I, 176 ff. 
und W. Meyer, Z. f. r. Ph. VIII 208, 209); im 
Vulgarlatein waren dieselben ausserordentlich 
haufig(cf. Schuchardt, Vocalism. d.Vulgarlat.), 
und dass sie nicht nur geschrieben , sondern in 
der wirklichen LTmgangsrede in der That ge- 
sprochen wurden, zeigen Entwicklungen wie 
veclus , sic la, capiclutn, etc. Uebergang von 
t : c ist nur vor / und r normal und physiolo- 
gisch auch leicht zu erklaren ; veclus setzt also 
die Existenz eines vetlus voraus. Angesichts 
dieser Thatsachen kann man auch die Mog- 
lichkeit eines fruhen facre nicht in Abrede 
stellen. 

Andererseits sagt K. a. a. O. 73 in Bezug auf 
veintre: “die Erklarungen durch venystre 
veintre sind sammt und sonders deshalb un- 
statthaft, weil sie der Chronologie der Lautent- 
wicklung nicht geniigend Rechnung tragen. 
Die Ausstossung des unbetonten Vocals ist 
alter als die Entwicklung von c*d zu s." 
Auch diese Behauptung, von der aus K. dann 
zu seiner oben angefiihrten Reihe kommt, 
steht im Widerspruch mit vorliegenden That- 
sachen. Wir haben im Romanischen, selbst 
im Franzosischen, Formen genug, in denen 
c* 1* zu ts oder s wurde, bevor der folgende 
unbetonte Vocal schwand, und zwar sind das 
nicht nur Formen von sichtbar fremdwort- 
lichem Geprage (beneistre) sondern auch gut 
erbwortliche. (Cf. Darmesteter, Romania III 
389 und den dort besprochenen Joret, sowie 
Horning, Lat. C yj und W. Meyer, 1 . c. 209 ff.). 

Wie erklart sich nun dieser friihe Schwund 
der Vocale einerseits und das lunge Verharren 
derselben andererseits ? 

Zunachst darf man natiirlich nicht einfach 
von unbetonten Vocalen sprechen, sondern 
man muss unterscheiden zwischen Silben, die 
im Wortaccent einen Nebenton hatten, und 
solchen, die vollig nachdrucklos waren : 
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dicere> piacitum, decitnutn sind nicht mit 
bonuttt, placet decern auf eine Stufe zu stellen. 
Das ist eine alte Geschichte, auf die wir hier 
nicht naher einzugehen brauchen, (cf. Diez 1 . c. 
und Grober, Grundriss der roman. Philolo- 
gie, i tc Lieferg., Seite 250). Aber auch bei 
vollig anaiogen Formen macht sich die oben 
erwahnte Differenz geltend : neben friihem 
vellum y explictare haben wir noch spates 
placii a ™ H y cogitare (mit erhaltenem Zwischen- 
vocal) anzusetzen wegen der Lenis in plaid** r 
cuidier; neben friihem oclum (ueil) noch spates 
siceratn (sisdre). Dies fiihrt von selbst darauf, 
dass eben auch der Vocalschwund nur ganz \ 
allmahlich durchgedrungen ist, und zwar all- 
mahlich in doppeltem Sitine. 

Erstlich haben wir natiirlich, wie bei jedem 
Lautwandel, zwischen der alten und der neuen 
Orthographie lautlich viele Zwischenstufen 
anzunehmen. Es ist unmoglich, dass irgend 
ein Laut (Vocal oder Consonant) heute noch 
vollig correct articuliert und morgen ganz 
unterdriickt wird. Durch viele Mittelstufen 
hindurch sind die spater verschwundenen 
Vocale erst zu einem schwer fixierbaren, weil 
vollig von den umgebenden Lauten abhangigen 
und daher in der Schrift sehr verschiedenartig 
bezeichneten (cf. Meyer 1 . c. 206) Gleitlaut 
herabgesunken ; haufig wohl bei fortschreitend- 
er Schwachung zu jenem mid mixed , wel- 
cher, der Tieftonigkeit eigen, auch in anderen 
Sprachen in gleicher Weise fungiert. Cf. 
Sweet, Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Eng- 
lisch XXX und Grober l.c. 22o(“unvollkommen 
gebildetes, [reduciertes] (?.”). 

Die Vernachlassigung der A rticulation unbe- 
tonter Silben in Kehlkopf und Ansatzrohr geht 
Hand in Hand mit der Ausbildung expira - 
torischer Accentdifferenzert in der Sprache 
uberhaupty (cf. auch Seelmann, Ausspr. d. Lat. 
72 und fur das Franzosische Schuchardt, Z. f. 
r. Ph. IV 142 sowie W. Meyer ibid. VIII 240) und 
ist in unserem Falle in gewisser Weise auch 
parallel der Langutig der Tonsilbetiy dem ten 
Brinkschen Gesetze. Erst iiber eine gewisse 
hohe Stufe der Emphasis hinaus werden Silben# 
gelangt und erst unterhalb einer gewissen 
Grenze von Nachdrucklosigkeit wird die 
Articulation vernachlassigt. Das Aufheben 
beider Phaenomene in einer Sprache weist 
darauf hin, dass nach beiden Seiten hin die 
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Grenzen iiberschritten wurden, dass sich also 
grosse Unterschiede in Bezug auf exspirator- 
ischen Accent ausgebildet hatten. 

Eine Parallele zu den Vorgangen im Lat.: 
Afrz.: Nfrz. haben wir z. B. in der Entwicklung 
des Ahd. : Mhd. : Nhd. Dem allmahligen 
Vocalschwunde im Lat.-Romanischen ent- 
spricht die Schwachung der Vocale von Ahd.: 
Mhd. und deren Ausfall in nhd. Mundarten ; 
dem ten Brinkschen Gesetze ist ziemlich 

[ analog das von Paul aufgedeckte Gesetz iiber 
die nhd. Vocaldehnung (cf. Paul, Vocaldehn- 
ung und Vocalverkiirzung im Neuhochdeut- 
schen in P. B. B. IX 101 ff.). 

Aber noch in anderem Sitine muss der Vocal- 
schwund im Lat. -Roman. -Franzosischen ein 
allmdh licher gewesen sein. Wie schon erortert, 
waren dem Schwunde nicht einfach alle nicht 
hochtonigen, sondem nur die iiber eine gewisse 
Grenze hinaus nachdrucklosen Vocale aus- 
gesetzt. Nun wechselt aber innerhalb der 
wirklichen Rede das Accentverhaltniss fort- 
wahrend. Dieselbe Silbe kann innerhalb des 
Satzes die mannigfachste Rolle in ihrem 
Sprechtacte spielen. Ein Wort, welches ein 
Mai eine stress group fur sich allein bildet, 
kann ein ander Mai mit einem oder mehreren 
anderen Worten in eine solche zusammenge- 
drangt werden, und ferner kann dasselbe Wort 
ein Mai so zu sagen das Haupt-Wort einer 
stress group sein : dann werden natiirlich alle 
seine Laute mit Energie articuliert und ex- 
spiriert ; ein ander Mai ist das Wort nach- 
drucklos : dann werden alle seine Laute mehr 
zusammengedrUngt und verschleift. Im ersten 
Falle iiberschreitet die meistbetonte Silbe (im 
Deutschen auch die nebentonige, cf. Paul, 1 . c. 
105) die oben erwahnte Grenze der Hochtonig- 
keit und unterliegt dem ten Brinkschen Ge- 
setze, wahrend die nicht hochtonigen immer 
noch deutlich articuliert und keiner weiteren 
Schwachung unterworfen werden. Im zweiten 
Falle iiberschreitet die im Worte wenigst- 
betonte Silbe die Grenze der Tieftonigkeit und 
unterliegt unserem Syncopierungsgesetze, 
wahrend der Vocal der hochtonigen nicht 
gelangt wird. So gewinnt dasselbe Wort 
mehrfache Gestalt, z. B. phter wird im ersten 
Falle pater , im zweiten ptitr (parallel hd. vater y 
vtttr). Nun geht die Sache weiter, wie ge- 
wohnlich unter ahnlichen Umstanden. Die 
eine Satzdoublette geht unter, die andere 
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verallgemeinert sich und bildet wieder die 
Basis zu zveiterer Differetizierung. 

Beispielsweise mag sehr wohl aus pair: 
pacr : paif sich wieder pair = provenzal. 
paire entwickelt und verallgemeinert haben, 
obwohl ich gerade auf dieses Beispiel nicht 
Gewicht legen will bei der recht plausiblen 
Nyrop-Suchierschen Erklarung (tr: £r: ir), 
Zs. Ill, 476. 

Zu beriicksichtigenbleiben jedochdie haufig 
iiberlieferten Formen mit Secundarvocal (cf. 
Schuchardt, Vocalism, d. Vlgrlt. an vielen 
Stellen, sowie Seelmann, Ausspr. d. Lat. 251) 
die sich eben nach unserer Theorie nur im 
Hochtone entwickeln konnten (und zwar sind 
dabei iiberwiegend Sonorlaute im Spiele). 
Dazu kommen dann noch die gegenseitigen 
Beeinflussungen urspriinglich nicht unter 
gleichen Accentverhaltnissen stehender For- 
men ( suspectionem : sospe^on nach suspectio, 
decimum : distne nach dix) und das nur so 
erklarliche Chaos ist fertig. VI 435 ; cf. Horn- 
ing, Zs. 

Nun niussten aber bei den im gallischen 
Latein so stark ausgepragten Accent-difFeren- 
zen die mindestbetonten Silben innerhalb der 
Rede immer wieder die oben erwahnte Grenze 
der Tieftonigkeit uberschreiten und so immer 
von Neuem syncopierte Formen entstehen. 
Diese im Rhythmus der Sprache begriindete 
und immer wieder zur Wirklichkeit werdende 
Moglichkeit der Vocalunterdriickung begiiti- 
stigte dauernd die Verallgemeinerung syn- 
copierter Formen, bis schliesslich im Neu- 
franzosischen fast alle jemals der Tieftonigkeit 
ausgesetzten Vocale geschwunden sind. . 

Dabei ist es wohl wahrscheinlich, dassschall- 
kraftigere Laute (cf. Sievers, Phonetik 143, 145, 
182) und lange Silben, also Vocale in Nachbar- 
schaft schwerer Consonanz lange Widerstand 
leisteten, sowie es einleuchtet, dass Hochton- 
silben nur in dem von dem Sprachrhythmus 
geforderten Grade langwurden, dass also vor- 
her schon lange Silben keiner weiteren Lang- 
ung bedurften und “iiberlange” Silben auf 
das geforderte Maass reduciert wurden. Es 
stehen also mit unserer Auffassung weder 
Meyer’s Untersuchungen (Zs. f. r. Ph. VIII 205- 
242) noch das Darmstetersche Gesetz (Romania 
V 140-164) einerseits, noch auch das ten Brink- 
sche Gesetz andererseits im YViderspruche, 
wie auch Einzelfalle und Ausnahmen so leicht 


ihre Erklarung finden. Es muss nur fest- 
gehalten werden, dass, wenn vetulum : vetlum: 
veclum, dann bonum : bon, veclum : viel, 
bonam : bone : bonn (e), patrem : pedre : per(e) 
werden, alle diese quantitativen Verdnderungen 
ihrem Wesen und ihrem Grunde nach einheit- 
lich und nur chronologisch von einander ent- 
fernt sind. Jetzt ist das Gesetz in der nfrz. 
Umgangssprache so gut wie durchgefiihrt und 
zugleich mit dem allmahlichen Ueberhandneh- 
meti syncopierter und gekurzter Formen 
scheint sich das ganze Accentuierungssystem 
der frz. Sprache verschoben zu haben. 

Beide Vorgange scheinen nur eine Art 
Wechselwirkung auf einander auszuiiben (cf. 
Ahnliches bei Seelmann, a. a. O. 23). Der 
allgemeine Rhythmus der Sprache ist im 
Stande die Wortformen allmahlich urnzuge- 
stalten; er selbst aber steht seinerseits auch 
unter dem Einflusse des zur Verfiigung ste- 
henden Sprachmaterials. Es ist das einer der 
Falle, in denen das Einzelwort innerhalb des 
Satzes zu seinem Rechte kommt, indem die 
Summe der Erinnerungsbilder und Beweg- 
ungsgefuhle dem Einflusse des Sprachrhyth- 
mus als retardierendes Moment gegeniiber- 
steht und trotz aller moinentanen Einwirkung- 
en doch einen dem Medium, dem “Ideal- 
worte” nicht allzu unahnlichen Lautcomplex 
entstehen lasst. 

In anderen roman. Sprachen, z. B. im Ital- 
ienischen und Spanischen, ist der Schwund 
tieftoniger Silben nicht so weit durchgedrungen 
und daher finden wir dort sehr starke Accent- 
diflerenzen (cf. Grober, Grundriss d. r. Ph. 
223). Im Franzosischen sind nach Schwund 
mindest-betonten Silben nur hoch- und neben- 
tonige geblieben und daher ist der Unterschied 
im Einzelnen so ge ring, dass man viel hat 
dariiber streiten konnen, welche Silbe eigent- 
lich die meistbetonte sei. 

Zugleich erklart sich von selbst eine an- 
dere Eigenthiimlichkeit der neufranzos. Aus- 
sprache, namlich das “Gehackte” derselben, 
der Umstand, dass Schallsilben sich meist 
mit Drucksilben decken (cf. Sievers, Phonetik, 
3te Aufl. 176 fT.*). Es sind die friiher nach- 

* Der Inhalt dieses Husserst wichtigen Abschnittes bei 
Sievers darf wohl als bekannt vorausgesetzt und daher von 
weiteren ErCrterungen, resp. Wiederholungen hier abgesehen 
werden. 
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drucklosesten Silben nur articulatorisch ge- 
schwunden, exspiratorisch stecken sie so zu 
sagen noch latent in demWortkorper, oder viel- 
mehrhaben sie schon friiher nichtdarin gesteckt 
Lat. matu || tinum ) sani || tatem reflectieren 
nochfrz. ma || tin, san || ti % etc. Ich meine, die 
Drucksilben sind noch dieselben, nur die Zahl 
der Schallsilben ist in soweit reduciert, als die, 
ich mochte sagen “ consonantischen Schall- 
silben ” geschwunden sind und nur die eigent- 
liche “ Gipfelsilbe" blieb. Wiederum ist die 
lat.-franzosische Entvvicklung der hochdeutsch- 
en parallel ; nur muss man mit der neufranz. 
Familiarsprache nicht die deutsche Schrift- 
sprache vergleichen, sondern Beispiele aus den 
deutschen Mundarten und z. Th. schon aus 
der hd. Familiarsprache. Der hd. Schrift- 
sprache naher steht die feierliche franzos. Vor- 
tragssprache, ganz besonders aber die Sprache 
des siidl. Frankreich, sowohl die dortigen 
Dialecte als auch das unter Einfluss derselben 
stehende siidliche Franzosisch, cf. siidl. un 9 || 
bello || cambrz, fenno : nordfrz. un{e) || bell(e) || 
chatnbr\e) (tonloses r), femm(e) wie hd. eine || 
schone || slube: mundartl. e || scht || stub ; oder 
das bekannte digud || li que || vengu 9 > nordfrz. 
dis || ltd || qu'il || vienn{e) t wie hd. morgen || 
abend || kommst zu familiarem mo'tn \\ amnt \\ 
komtnst. 

Dass in haufig nebentonig gebrauchten Wor- 
tern auch urspriingliche Dnicksilben der 
Reduction ausgesetzt sind, ist natiirlich und 
findet seine parallelen in alien Sprachen. 
Dem fein franzosischen mon || sieur geht z. B, 
familiares msieur mit vollig tonloser Nasalis 
zur Seite, wie dem schriftdeutschen “ guten 
Abend ” familiares “ namnt ” (zwischen m und 
/etwader Laut den Seelmann, Ausspr. d. Lat. 
271, 272 beschreibt). 

Wenden wir uns nun zunachst wieder zu den 
Formen facere y ducere u. a. y ist eine Entwick- 
lung durch facre : faire , ducre : duire durch- 
aus moglich und mir das Wahrscheinlichere. 
Es ist aber auch moglich, dass der Zwischen- 
vocal blieb, bis der intervocale k Laut zu g 
geworden war ; dann durfen wir aber in dem e 
nicht mehr einen front vowel erblicken, weil 
ja vor e y i auch intervocales c zu ky> ty y etc. 
wurde (cf. piacere : plaisir). Der Mittelvocal 
muss von anderem timbre gewesen sein, nam- 
lich der Gleitlaut von dem nach a, «* mehr 
postpalatalen, resp. velaren c zu r. Vor die- 


sem Gleitlaute hatte sich dann intervocales c 
entw r ickelt wie vor a. Ebenso miissen wir 
auch den Mittelvocal von p tacit auffassen, 
um durch plagzdf* zu plaid*** zu kommen. 

Fur vinkere : gemeinfranzosisch veintre 
dagegen miisste man annehmen, dass der 
Mittelvocal palatal blieb bis zum Beginne der 
Assibilierung von Parallel geht carcerem ; 
chartre . 

Ich wiirde also zu Koschwitzens Erklarung 
weiter nichts hinzuzufiigen haben, wenn nicht 
andere Formen noch auf ein anderes Moment 
wiesen. Es konnten namlich auch die Formen 
vincis y vincity vinctumy im gallischen Latein 
friihe zu vents , vent geworden, den lnfinitiv 
beeinflusst und das Durchdringen von ventre 
begunstigt haben. Dann ware also eine rein 
physiologisch enstandene Form durch eine 
Analogic gestiitzt und zur Verallgemeinerung 
gelangt. Die Mitwirkung eines rein lautlich 
entstandenen ventyerey ventre iiberhaupt in 
Abrede zu stellen und vinkere , vinkre einfach 
unter Einfluss der oben erwahnten Formen in 
ventre umspringen zu lassen, geht nicht an. 
Man wllrde dann d erwarten, cf. ars, art— 
ardrey prens y prent— prendre , vens, vent— 
vendre ; metre , batre stehen schon ferner, 
doch dialectisch auch tortre . (Ulrich in Zs. 
II 535)- 

Anders steht es mit tdrquere : tordre. Hier 
miissen wir durchaus nur Systemzwang, Ein- 
wirkung der Verba auf -rdre % -dre annehmen. 

Tordre auf rein physiol ogischem Wege zu 
erklaren, ist vollig unmoglich, (wie tordre 
auch tordir y etc.). Ebenso glaube ich fur pin- 
gere, plangere y j unger e, unguere zu peindn ?, 
plaindre y joindre y oindre , etc. die erwahnte 
Beeinflussung durch Analogie annehmen zu 
miissen. Ng+v° c * wird so ivenig wie ng+ * zu n. 
Besonders in jungere und noch mehr in un- 
guere konnte ng wegen des velaren Nachbar- 
schaft nicht vvohl einer palatalen Auflosung 
fahig sein. Italienisch giugncre darf man zur 
Erklarung der franz. Formen nicht heran- 
ziehen. So fruchtbar auch sonst die Vergleich- 
ung mit verwandten Sprachen ist so muss 
doch vor Allem die Lautentwicklung der frag- 
lichen Sprache selbst beriicksichtigt werden. 
Uebrigens scheint mir auch italien. giugnere 
bedenklich und vielmehr giungere die laut- 
gesetzliche Form zu sein. Beide Formen auch 
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dialectisch neben einander, cf. Hirsch, Dialect 
von Siena Zs. IX 513 ff. 

Den Verben joindre , oindre u. a. (nicht ven- 
dre , prendre u. a.) folgten dann weiterhin ja 
auch geindre , preindr e , craindre , etc., 70/M.y, 
— joignent (das vielleicht rein physiolo- 
gisch aus jungqt entstanden ist) — joindre , 
preins , preint—preignent , preindre. 

Umgekehrt ist ja mfrz., nfrz. vaincre nicht 
die allerdings im Consonantismus lautgesetz- 
lich mogliche organische Fortentwicklung von 
vinkere , vinkre , weil ein Infinitiv mit r im 
altesten Franzosisch fehlt (cf. Foerster in Zs. I 
562 und G! Paris, Romania I 306). Der £ Laut 
in vaincre ist auch erst vvieder hergestellt nach 
den vielen anderen Formen mit k (vaitiquons, 
vainquez, etc.). 

Wie unsicher ilberhaupt das afrz. Sprachge- 
ftihl in Bezug auf die Verba mit radicalem 
Sonorlaut und mit Sonorlaut+Dental oder 
Guttural war, ist bekannt. Vergl. bes. die in- 
teressanten Formen argoit, argent, argamment, 
ah ergoient (Tobler in Zs. II 625) und die treff- 
liche Arbeit von Risop iiber “die analogische 
Wirksamkeit in der Entwicklung der franz. 
Conjugation” in Zs. VII 45 ff. 

Gustaf Karsten. 
University of Geneva, Switzerland . 


GERMAN GRAMMARS AND TEXT 
BOORS. 

The success of our efforts in promoting a 
thorough, scientific study of the modern lan- 
guages depends very much upon the character 
of those elementary books which lay the foun- 
dation for all future linguistic development in 
our youth. There is probably no conscientious 
teacher of experience who does not heartily 
agree with us that pupils, spoiled by superficial 
or unmethodical elementary instruction, can be 
cured only in very exceptional cases. They 
are a constant drag to the class, trying tests 
of the teachers patience, living specimens of 
pedagogical original sin. Stolid indifference 
or haughty pride, however, seem to have pre- 
vented those who w r ere naturally called to do 
so, from raising their voice against existing 
evils. They must, therefore, not complain of 
the discredit into which the study of modem 
languages has frequently fallen. 


The following lines are presented as a hum- 
ble attempt at atonement in the German 
department. 

The growing influence of German science 
upon our own mental development, the atten- 
tion, on this account, given to the German lan- 
guage in our colleges, the constant increase of 
the German population in our country, have 
from more than one point of view caused a 
great demand for means of imparting a knowl- 
edge of the German language. Our publish- 
ers, eager to do the business, naturally looked 
formen to manufacture the desired goods. We 
cannot pretend that in their choice they have 
always been led by the maxim, that only the 
most experienced hand is able to furnish the ma- 
terial for elementary instruction. And who 
w'ould blame the poor fellow who taught some 
lady pupil the magic phrase “ ich liebe dich,” 
found it successful in every respect, and after- 
wards sold his “ new method ” to an enterpris- 
ing publisher ? 

In its proper sphere this mercantile spirit 
of treating educational affairs may be in its 
place. The ambitious clerk who wishes to 
satisfy his customers, the young lady who longs 
to tell her friends that “she is studying Ger- 
man,” desires nothing more than one of those 
natural methods for babes which are springing 
uplikew r eedsall over the country. To introduce 
this spirit, however, into our schools and col- 
leges, which are called to teach our youth the 
methods of mental labor, simply means introdu- 
cing poison. 

One of the most fundamental and destructive 
errors thus spread by pedagogical quacks and 
enterprising manufacturers of school books is 
the principle of making the study of the Ger- 
man language as easy as possible. And this is 
attained not by a systematic arrangement and 
concise representation of the grammatical ma- 
terial, with which we would heartily agree, but 
by yielding to a superficiality which proves 
contagious to all other branches of study. 
Some authors even state quite boldly that 
they do not believe in a profound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of German, as it would 
overburden the memory. This latter point, 
while an effective scare-crow for over-cautious 
parents, really hides their utter incompetency 
and represents the college as a hospital for 
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weak-minded youth. We all are convinced 
that “we only know in part,” but we have to 
uphold the ideal of a comprehensive knowl- 
edge. The criterion of usefulness has to be strict- 
ly excluded from science as well as from art. 
It is entirely subjective and may be applied 
with as much right by the pupil as by the teach- 
er. And where shall we arrive, if it is left for 
the immature student to decide what seems 
useful for him to study ? 

One of the results of the error just stated is 
the wide-spread belief, especially among stud- 
ents, that German is an easy language, the 
study of which ranks far below that of base- 
ball. Having armed themselves with the 
knowlege that appeared useful to them and 
some large dictionary they attack the current 
texts. Their memory retains only a few of the 
words looked up, for “of what use are they?” 
Eagerly they devour the scanty “notes,” which 
are mostly “Eselsbriicken,” and laboriously 
stumble through the text, satisfied if they “get 
the general run of the story.” Now they have 
read the “classics” and “attained a reading 
knowledge of German.” Were it not for an 
occasional conscientious teacher who tries to 
amend the sins of grammars and texts, many 
students would never be introduced into the 
spirit of the language with its subtile grammat- 
ical constructions, shading of synonyms, mean- 
ing of idioms, peculiarities of style, etc. 

Looking over the text-books and grammars 
which have come to our notice or been recently 
sent to us, we cannot, for the reasonsjust stated, 
advocate a general protection of our home in- 
dustry. For nearly all the books of this kind 
produced in England are far superior to most 
of those manufactured in our own country. To 
illustrate this we need only compare the bar- 
ren deserts which greet us in the ‘ notes ’ to 
many texts in Henry Holt’s series, the unped- 
agogical garrulity in books of other firms, with 
the excellent scholary work in the editions of 
C. A. Buchheim, (Oxford, Clarendon Press : 
Egmont, Iphigenie, Tell, Nathan, Minna von 
Barnhelm, etc.). And while we heartily recom- 
mend his texts for use in the class room, we 
would humbly advise our own future editors to 
learn from him how to write concise introduc- 
tions and to add “ notes ” which, avoiding the 
character of “ Eselsbriicken,” ate a constant 
stimulus for the student to penetrate into the 
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spirit of the language and the author. Of simi- 
lar commendable editorship are the readers 
and texts published by Macmillan & Co., 
(Faust, Heine, Reisebilder, Lyrical Poems of 
Schiller, etc.), and the Cambridge University 
Press (Hermann und Dorothea, Riehl’s Novel- 
len, etc.). All the editions of English origin, 
besides, offer a beautiful German print, while 
many of our American texts are in this respect 
simply miserable. 

We should, however, be doing an unjustice if 
we did not mention here certain laudable efforts 
in the right direction. D. C. Heath & Co. (Bos- 
ton) have sent us several of their publications 
which mayjustly be called such. In their selec- 
tion of Grimm’s Marchen the teacher will find an 
excellent book for beginners in reading Ger- 
man, and it remains for him to make these 
simple classic stories, full of idioms and charms 
of style satisfactorily explained in the “notes,” 
an effective means of instruction. A work of 
similar value is the Course in Scientific German 
by H. B. Hodges, although it might be im- 
proved by substituting careful “ notes ” for the 
vocabulary and by leaving out the questions in 
the first part, which, like all such questions, are 
an insult to an intelligent teacher. 

Both books, however, are only beginnings and 
we are still in want of a whole series of good text- 
books which would gradually introduce the 
pupil into the riches of the German language 
both as to form and contents. For the latter, 
too, must be considered, if we intend to com- 
pete successfully w r ith the instruction in the 
classical languages. The editor of such a series 
must needs be a man of intimate acquaintance 
with the development of the German language 
and literature, of great pedagogical experience, 
and of an equally scholarly equipment. 

The mercantile spirit characterised above has 
made itself felt also in the manufacture of Ger- 
man grammars. We are speaking here, of 
course, of books used for fundamental instruc- 
tion and naturally exclude grammars of real 
excellence like Whitney’s and especially 
Brandt’s (N. Y., C. P. Putman’s Sons). It was 
here where speculation found its most fertile 
field and the patent methods and systems are 
still flourishing under various disguises. Some 
of these, as, for example, the grammar in Wor- 
man’s worthless series, were almost literal 
copies of Otto’s German Grammar, expressly 
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and fortunately imported by one of our publish- 
ers, probably because none of our domestic 
manufacturers could produce anything better. 
We do not deny the practical value of Otto’s 
grammar, but every teacher who has ever used 
it will certainly agree with us that it suffers from 
an almost intolerable diffuseness and a delight- 
fully naive innocency in respect to modern 
grammatical investigation. 

Again we find that in England there is better 
work done than here. As the best of German 
grammars recently published there, that of 
Prof. A. L. Meissner, of Belfast, is now being 
reprinted in this country by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. We only call the attention of our read- 
ers to it, reserving all criticism until it has 
been re-issued. 

There seems to be no reason why we cannot 
produce in America an elementary German 
grammar based upon recent linguistic re- 
search, concisely and pedagogical ly arranged 
in every respect, and above all avoiding silly 
examples which disgust youth. A wide field 
is here open for excellent authors and enter- 
prising firms to introduce a most necessary re- 
form, and in particular we look with interest 
to the important movement in this direction 
recently announced by D. C. Heath & Co., 
covering a wide field and including, as editors, 
many of the leading college professors of the 
country. 

Julius Goebel. 

NOTES ON THE FIN NS AG A. 

II. 

One of the most disputed passages in the 
Finnsburg fragment is line 5 : “ ac her forts be - 
rats, fagelas singati," ‘‘but here they bear 
forth, the birds sing.” All editors are unani- 
mous in declaring that the passage, as it stands, 
gives no sense; some propose a change of one 
or more words ; others again accept the manu- 
script reading but assume a gap of two half 
lines after it, so that the words “ fuge/as sin - 
gaft" would be the second half of the follow- 
ing line. But our inability to interpret a 
passage may be due as much to our inadequate 
knowledge of the language as to a defect in 
the manuscript reading ; changes of the latter 
ought, therefore, to be resorted to in extreme 


cases only. The assumption of a gap, on the 
other hand, would be justified only if the allit- 
eration were missing; but the line is metrically 
correct. 

I wish to suggest an explanation which will 
obviate all changes in the original text. The 
chief objection against the manuscript reading 
has been considered the lack of an object of 
“ beratS." But there can be little doubt that 
“ beran," although in the vast majority of cases 
signifying to bear, to carry, was also used in 
Anglo-Saxon as an intransitive verb of motion, 
particularly (if not exclusively) with adverbs of 
direction. Grein, in his Sprachschatz, adduces 
two instances which clearly show the intransi- 
tive force of beran ; Elene 42 fF: pa se casere 
heht gutSgelacan bannan to beadve , be- 

ran utprcece rincas under roderum ," and An- 
dreas i22off: com verod unmoete mid lindge- 
crode , bar on ut hrcetSe and pam halgan hand a 
gebundon ." These instances are, moreover, 
exactly parallel with line 5 of the Finnsburg 
fragment ; in both of them beran is used of 
a body of warriors, as is also the case 
in our passage; in both of them furthermore 
beran is specified by the adverb “ dt," anal- 
ogous with the “forts" of the line under discus- 
sion. Our theory is further corroborated by the 
fact that the same verb also occurs in other 
Germanic languages as an intransitive ; thus in 
Old High German (beran or peran, with the 
signification of nasci, apparere, crescere) and 
in Old Norse (bera) where it is besides quite 
common as an impersonal verb (cf. Egilson, 
“fertS bard fldtta ," “populus in fugam conjectus 
est.” Magnus Saga Hins Berfaetta 13). Last but 
not least, I refer to the use of to bear as an in- 
transitive in modern English, in a figurative 
as well as a literal signification (the latter par- 
ticularly in nautical terms) ; it is always fol- 
lowed by a preposition or an adverb of direction 
(as in Anglo-Saxon), sometimes by both : 1) to 
bear upon (on), towards, against, etc. 2) to 
bear down, up, in (away, off, back,) etc. 3) to 
bear down upon, in with, up against, up to, etc. 

The absence of a subject to beratS in our pas- 
sage is nothing extraordinary ; the personal 
pronouns he, heo and hie were quite commonly 
omitted in Anglo-Saxon when the meaning was 
clear from the context. We see from the 
context of our passage that Hengest was fully 
expecting an attack from the Frisians ; if he, 
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then, spoke of a number of men drawing near, 
it was at once evident whom he meant. The 
readings proposed by EUmiiller ( herus fyrdbe - 
ra#)Grein in his Bibliothek(/<?r/br# beratS) and 
Grundtvig ( her forfi-ferafi) show that these 
scholars also thought it unnecessary to supply 
a subject. 

It must, of course, appear singular that be- 
tween the words announcing the approach of 
the Frisians and those describing the clashing of 
their arms we should find a statement so out of 
keeping with the passage as fugelas singaft (if 
taken literally); Bugge’s conjecture that the 
fugelas meant arrows {Jlanbogan fugelas) 
seems therefore very plausible, in spite of what 
M oiler says against it (p. 46). In favor of the 
literal translation of these words, it might be 
said that a similarly abrupt change of ideas is 
noticeable in lines 7 and 8 (Wiilker 8 and 9). 

Hugo Schilling.. 

Wittenberg College. 

KNAPP'S SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

I. 

In his ‘Spanish Grammar’ and ‘Spanish 
Readings,’* now for several years before the 
public, Professor Knapp has furnished begin- 
ners with a carefully prepared and useful intro- 
duction to the practical study of the language. 
Not only are the elementary principles of the 
grammar presented in an orderly manner, and 
the reading selections happily chosen, but in 
the very portions w r hich teachers and students 
are accustomed, in such works, to find provok- 
ingly defective, viz., in the aids to the mastery 
of the exercises and in the vocabularies, these 
text-books are all that could well be desired. 

In the voluminous vocabulary to the ‘ Read- 
ings ’ an effort has been made to furnish ety- 
mologies. This is a feature of the work to 
which the editor invites especial attention; and 
the book is likely to serve many young students 
as their initiation into the interesting subject of 
Spanish Etymology. Such being the case, it is 
important that errors of treatment should not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged, and the pres- 

i Modern Spanish Readings, embracing Text, Notes and an 
Etymological Vocabulary. By William I. Knapp, Professor 
in Yale College, tamo, pp. 449. Boston, Ginn, Heath & 
Company, 1883. 
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ent article is accordingly devoted to a some- 
what lengthy but perhaps not altogether “dry” 
inventory of what the writer takes to be the 
faulty etymologies of the vocabulary in ques- 
tion. 

In the preface, p. iv., occurs the following 
passage: “ It is no more than just to the au- 
thor of the vocabulary, to state that no one has 
been servilely copied in this difficult subject, 
and that the conclusions reached by Dietz, * 
Dozy, and Mahn, have been thoroughly sifted 
and often rejected or greatly modified. In the 
words chico , chttlo , don, empezar , espahol 
goztte , gozo, hidalgo , hueco> mariposa, patio , 
and many others, we have been obliged to 
differ widely from those scholars, or have 
furnished the origin they fail to give. ” 3 

For the detailed study given by Professor 
Knapp to several of the words here cited, the 
reader must be referred to the preface itself. 
To avoid departing from the plan which it is 
proposed to follow in this article, they will not 
be taken up by themselves here, but will be 
examined in their proper places in alphabetical 

a Professor Knapp systematically perverts the spelling of 
the name Diez to Dietz — a form used, it is true, in his boy- 
hood, but never in his printed works — presumably on the 
ground that its German pronunciation disentitles it to an ap- 
parently Spanish orthography. This is a liberty which, in 
the eyes of all admirers of the great yet simple-hearted found- 
er of Romance philology, must seem to lend a note of addition- 
al asperity to the depreciatory tone of such expressions as 
"Diet* expends a whole page in a vain inquiry" — "a word 
which Diet* disposes of as ‘von unbekannter Herkunft'" 
"likewise inexplicable to Diet*,” etc. 

3 I believe it will be incidentally shown in this study that in 
almost if not quite every instance in which Professor Knapp 
has departed from Diez, he has gone astray. My own observa- 
tions contain nothing that may not be supposed to be familiar 
to specialists in Romance philology ; but as this article is not 
intended primarily for specialists, the statement in it of ele- 
mentary facts and principles will not be considered out of 
place. It has proved out of the question, within appropriate 
limits of space, to make the list of words chosen for criticism 
entirely thoroughgoing. Nothing has been done, for instance, 
w'ith a large class of cases, in which only the corresponding 
French word is given by way of etymology, e. g., "Brusco, 
[French brusque]” in most of which the Spanish word is not 
borrowed from the French, but co-exists with it. Such mis- 
takes as offering separate etymologies for claro as an adjec- 
tive and the same word used as an adverb, vi*., "Claro, adj. 
[L. clarus.],” " Claro, adv.‘ [L. claro— .clart.]” it seemed 
useless to point out. In a certain number of cases no etymol- 
ogy has been offered. For some of these the etymology is un- 
known ; but even where it is well established, no attempt has 
been made to introduce it in this article. 
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order. In the treatment below, each word dis- 
cussed will be accompanied by its meaning, 
and the etymology introduced in brackets, pre- 
cisely as it is given in the vocabulary, to which 
the briefest comments consistent with clearness 
will be appended. 

Abandonar, to abandon. [L..ad+ Teut. ban , 
edict, prescription, -f-L. donare.] — Read, 
denominative from abandon — h bandon, 
cf. Danish bandum, band, Low Latin, ban- 
do , bandonis. Same for 

Abandono, abandonment, \ad-\-ban-\-donum\. 

Abatir, to cast down. [L. ab-battere; Catalan, 
abdtrer.\ — Ad-battere (for battuere). 

Acudir; to assist, runup. [L. ad-\- entire— cur - 
r 2 re.} — Cutere has nothing to do with cur- 
rere\ acudir seems formed on a stem 
cutere in imitation of recudir and precudir , 
which contain this stem. 4 

Afan, anxiety, pains. [Gaelic fann weary, lan- 

f uid.] — Better, Kymric afan, see Diez,Wb. 
., s. v. affanno. 

Ahi, there, yonder. [L. ad+ibi', Old Sp. hy , 
like a-yer—heri.\ — Evidently from Diez, s. 
v. ivi :, u (mit vorgeschlagenem a zoic in 
ayer von heri) ahi ortsadverb , von ibi.” 
But under ieri Diez says, “ Sp. ayer ist 
nicht— adheri, a ist vielmehr ein eupho- 
nischer vorschlag vor y, wie in ayantar, 
ayuso, .yta// yantar, yuso.” 

Aleve, treacherous. [L. ad-\-laevus, a left- 
handed or sinister action.] — A Germanic 
word; cf. Gothic, IZvjan, ‘betray,’ Anglo- 
Saxon, lava, traitor. 

4 This and other instances point to the conclusion that Prof. 
Knapp has sometimes made use of Diet without clearly appre- 
hending the latter's presentation of the question. For example 
in the article of the ‘Wdrterbuch’ (II. b, s. v. cudir) in which 
the etymology above explained is given, Diez remarks : ‘‘Ac- 
currere und recurrere Pas sen wohl mit dent begriff, nicht mit 
der form .” More conclusive is the case of 'goto [L .gustus.]’ 
in regard to which Professor Knapp distinctly claims (see 
above) to have ‘differed widely’ from Diez. Following is a 
quotation from Diez’s article on the word in question : “ die 
Ubliche herleitung ist aus gavisus gavisare ; bessere an- 
spruche haben gaudium und gust us. Fur ersteres redet 
das gleichbed. cat. gotj, vb. aitval. gotjar (so mitj von medius, 
ratj von radius), fur letzteres die port, form, sofem sie o, 
nicht ou setzt, und dieser grund scheint starker, auchkann 
das veraltete gostar vermittelnd eintrete n.” But most re- 
markable of all is Prof. Knapp’s treatment of the verb cerrar 
‘to lock’ (viz from “L. serrare, to fit together by sawing*’) 
(sic!), of which word Diez says, Wb. I. s. v. serrare (It. to 
lock), “Sp. cerrar mit c ist ein* scheideform gegenubor dem 
vb. serrar sdgen.” The next word treated above (afan) is 
apparently another instance of the same sort. 


Ama, nurse. [Phoen. amma, mother.] — iK Alt- 
i einheimisches , bask, ama, gael. am mutter, 

I occit. ama grossmutter , ahd. ammA 

I nutrix. ’ ’ 

- 

j Amenguarse, to grow less. (L. minijicare , 
fr. minus f fieri — Minuare (for minuere). 

\ Minijicare would have given meniguar\ 

cf. amortiguar (mortificare), apaciguar , 
atestiguar , averiguar , santiguar. 

Andar, to go. [L. ambtilare.] — Etymology un- 
known ; one of the latest contributions is : 
vadtre , vadare , vandare , andare 

Anoche, last night. [L. ante-\-nocte- m.] — Hac 
7 iocte\ for meaning cf. Fr. cette nuit. 

I Antigualla, antiquity, obsolete custom, heir- 
I loom. [L. antiquaria.\ — *antiqualia (n. pi. 
j of adj. m -alis, used as fern, sin^); cf. vitu- 
| alia (victualia), muralla ( muraha ). 

Anudar, to knot, unite. [L. annudare , from 
nudus .] — ‘ Nudus ’ might here be regarded 
as a misprint for nodus , were it not for ‘ an- 
nudare .’ 

Apurar, to purify, try, consume, exhaust. 
[L. ad-\-purutn (poculi) to the dre^s.] — 
rrof. Knapp gives as the first definition of 
apurar , 1 to drink to the dregs,’ in which he 
is clearly mistaken ; nor can I even find 
any authority for a Latin phrase, bibere ad 
purum * drink to the dregs.’ The word is 
simply a denominative from puro , with 
prefix a. 

Arrancar, to tear out. [L. eradicare.~\ — A 
Germanic word; cf. Sp. renco; O. H. G. 
Rank; M. H. G. renken. To be distin- 
guished from Fr. arracher—eradicare. 

\ Arrojar, to throw. [L. ad+ruitare y fr. 
j rutre.\ — Catalan arruxar (from L. rosci - 

i dus ) ‘to sprinkle,’ ‘scatter,’ ‘fling.’ Sp. 

j arrojar is not found before the sixteenth 
century. 

I Asombrar, to terrify. [L. somlnare for som- 
I niare.] — Sombrar is a contraction of sub- 

1 umbrare. 

Asombro, terror. [L. sominum for somnium.] 
— From asombrar. 

I Ayuda, aid. [L. adjuta , fr. ad-juvere.\ — Read 
adjuvare for adjuvere. 

Ayudar, to aid. [L. adjutare , fr. fl^»/-um.] — 
adjutare is a Latin frequentative, not a 
Romance participial formation. 

Bailar, to dance. [L. bathylare , fr. Bathyl- 
lus ?] — L. ballare. 
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Barato, cheap. [L. bene raptus , originally, of 
selling stolen goods.] — O. Sp. baratar , Gr. 
Ttfji x r r Fir . I n the page of ‘ N otes and Cor- 
rections ’ at the end of the volume, the 
author remarks that his explanation of this 
word “ must be regarded as a contribution 
rather than a solution.” 

Bastar, to be sufficient. [L . bene stare — 
essef | — From Sp. basto , which is apparent- 
ly from a Latin word corresponding to Gr. 
7>Vitfr<r£, a support. 

Bellaco, rascal. [L . pellacus, for pellax .\ — 
Latin initial p does not give b in Sp. Bel- 
laco , like It. vigliacco, is a derivative from 
L. vilis, after the analogy of derivatives in 
-acus. 

Bordar, to embroider. [Flem. boorden .] — 
Should be associated with the following 
word, viz. horde, edge [Teut. bort.] 

Bostezar, to yawn, gape. [L. oscitare, 
through osliciare by metath.] — Initial b is 
unaccounted for. The word is akin to Sp. 
bocear, bocejar, fr. Sp. buz, ' lip,'/ kiss,' 
which exists in Keltic, Germanic and 
Arabic. 

Cachaza, phlegm, coolness. [ cacha , L. catti- 
lus from catus.\ — Ety. unknown. 

Cada, each. [L. quot ; Gr. Kara?]- Not quot , 
but probably Kara. 

Callar, to be silent. [L. callere , to be pru- 
dent.] — Differentiated form from calar, 
Gr. jarAaV, to let down, let go. 

CeSo, frown. [L. base cignum, from cingtre.] 
— A L. cinnus , probably abbreviated from 
citicinnus, ‘a lock of hair.’ Ceiio has noth- 
ing in common with cehir , ‘to encircle’— 
L. cingere. 

Cerrar, to lock. [L. serrare , to fit together 
by sawing . ] — From sera, a bolt. 

Certeza, certainty. [L. certitia, from certus.] 
— A new formation from certus, after the 
analogy of such words as dureza (duritia), 
pereza (pigritia), etc. 

Cita, summons, [cita, pi. of citum, from citus.] 
— Sp. citar, L. citare. 

Cobarde, coward. [L. old Sp. couarde, Fr. 
couard— L. cauda .\ — Stem cauda with Ger- 
manic suffix - ardo . 

Combinar, to combine. [L. cum+bis, to put 
two and two together — combinare.J— The 
Romance etymologist is not responsible 
for Latin derivations, but it may be ob- 
served that L. combinar e is from bini, not 
from bis. 
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Concierto, concert. [Fr. consert, L. conser- 
tus .] — From Sp. concertar, L. concertare. 
Sp. concertar m the special sense ‘ to re- 
pair,’ is perhaps from L. consertare (for 
conserere.) 

Consuelo, consolation. [L. consolum, for sol- 
atium.] — From Sp. consolar, L. consolare, 
in the same way as concierto from concertar. 

CoNyiDAR, to'invite. [L. convictare, from con- 
vivtre .] — From invitare, with change of 
preposition, under the influence of convi- 
viurn. Convictare would have given convi - 
char\ cf. dicha (dicta,) derecha (directa,) etc. 

Cosecha, harvest. [L. consete, sc. seges.] — 
Diez remarks upon this word: “ wahr - 
scheinlich gebildet aus consecare consectus. 
Daftir altsp. Cogecha— pg. Colheita, lat. 
collecta. ’ ’ I would suggest that O. Sp. coge- 
cha has given cosecha, by the same confusion 
between g and s as has taken place in the 
familiar pronoun-combinations selo, selos, 
for older gelo, gelos , etc. 

Chancearse, to jest, \chanza, L. cadentia, 
Fr. chance.] — Sp. chanza should be con- 
nected with Ital. ciancia, Raetian cioncia, 
words of uncertain origin; not with Ital. 
cadenza, Fr. chance. 

Charlar, to prate. [Confusion of parlar, from 
L. parabola, Fr. parler.\ — Of uncertain 
origin ; to be compared with It. ciarlare. 
Sp. charlar would requir eplarlare, whereas 
the metathesis of l would produce plarare\ 
cf. the metath. of /in biblta, cited correct- 
ly by Prof. Knapp as giving b tibia (not bli- 
blia ,) and of r in pobres , giving probes (not 
probres). 

Chasco, “disappointment.” [ Fiasco ; Ital. 
fiasco .?] — The primary meaning would ap- 
pear to be cracker of a whip-lash, and the 
word is perhaps imitative ; Sp. fiasco, 
frasco, is not used in the figurative sense 
of Ital .fiasco. 

Chico, small. [\.. plicus,s from plicare.] — ‘Pli- 
cus’ sins phonetically both m respect to its 
tonic vowel and its medial consonant. L. 
tonic ? in open syllables gives Span, c 
intervocalic c becomes g cf. plico llego ; 
pjfco, pego. On the contrary L. i in posi- 
tion often gives Sp. i (cf. digno, triste ,) and 
cc gives Sp. c (cf. bucca, boca,) conditions- 
which Diez’s etymology (L. ciccum ) satis- 
fies. As a matter of fact, L. *plicus or, 
more probably piltcus, gives Sp. pliego, ‘ a 
folded sheet,’ as Prof. Knapp himself states 
under pliego. Chico is eminently a ‘ popu- 
lar ’ word, and would not be exempt from 
ordinary phonetic laws. 

5 The degree of scientific knowledge with which it is expected 
that this etymology will be assailed, may be inferred from the 
following quotation (Preface, p. iv.): “But it may be said plicus 
has not come down to us in Latin. We answer, nor have 
many thousand other words, as any scholar will agree," etc. 
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Chillar, scream, gossip. [See ‘ Notes and cor- 
rections.’ — Pliplare for pipilare.\— Same 
objection as in case of charlar : pip'lare 
would have given plipare by metathesis, 
not pliplare. Sp. chillar is probably from 
L. sifflare. 

Chulo, “the ‘b’hoy ’ of the ring.” [L. piulus 
for pluellus, ix.puer .] — l^.puer with its deri- 
vatives, has entirely disappeared from the 
Romance vernacular. L. pullus ‘young,’ 
would just as well suit Prof. Knapp’s pur- 
ose, without the difficulty of the accent, 
ut it has given Sp. polio. The etymology 
of chulo is unknown. 

Chupar, to suck. [L .pulpare.] — (Unsatisfactory 
for the meaning) Germanic supphan , 
saufett. 

Chusma, crew, mob. [L. plusima arch, for 
plurima.] — The primary meaning is ‘crew,’ 
for which Gr. xeA. f.v6u<x (cleusma, chusma) 
offers a much more acceptable explanation. 

Dejar, to let go. [L. laxiare~**lexare , from 
laxus ; Old Sp. lexar .] — L. laxare. 

Dentro, within. [L. de+inttrum.] — L. de 
intro. 

Derredor de (al), around. [L. de+in-f- retro.] 
— Contrary to the accent. Storm’s satis- 
factory ety. of redor is *rotatorium , roda- 
dor , rodor , redor. 

Desde, from, since. [Old Sp. dende—L. de-f 
inde.] — Desde is O. Sp. des (— de <?jr)+de. 
O, Sp. dende— de-inde. 

Desplomarse, to fall (upon). [L. displornbare , 
unsolder, to fall in pieces.] — From Sp. 
plomo{h. plumbum), a ‘ball of lead,’ ‘plum- 
met;’ hence, ‘to fall like a plummet.’ — cf. 
caer d plotno , ‘to fall plumb down,’ and 
Ital . piombare, with same meaning as Sp. 
desplomarse. 

Destello, a flash. [L. de+ex+stella.]— From 
Sp. destellar. 

Don, Mr., Sir, [Phoen. don or adon, lord.] — 
Objection is made (preface, p. v.) to L. 
dominus , on the score of its having given 
dueho. L. dominus gives atonic (proclitic) 
don, tonic dueiio, the relation of the two 
words being exactly that of Eng. sir and 
sire : cf. el dueiio de Don Cdrlos with Sir 
Charles's sire. 

Empezar, begin. [L. incept-are , by invers., 
Gallician encetar.] — A Latin type incepare 
would perhaps serve here, but empezar is 
not to be had from inceptare , as Gal. ence- 
tar, and O. Sp. receutar (fr. L. receptare) 
go to show. Diez’s ety. is L. in-initiare, 
supported by O. Sp. compenzar, compezar, 
from cum-initiare . 


Enmendar, to correct. [L. in+ men dare, fr. 
mendum .] — A corruption of emendar. In - 
mendare would mean ‘to insert faults.’ 

Entonces, then. [Old Sp. estonce, L. ex 
tunc.\ — L. ex tuncce. 

EspaSol, Spanish. [L. Hispanien-ses ; Poema 
de F. Gonzalez, 10, espannon .] — From 
*hispaniolus ; cf. rosehol (earlier form for 
ruiseHor), from lusciniolus. Espannon is 
doubtless an assimilation of l to n, in es- 
pahol. Hispaniensis (not-j^) would have 
given espaiies; cf. J ranees, ingles, for 
which Professor Knapp himself gives L. 
anglensis francensis). 

Extremadura, name of a province in Spain. 
[Extrema Durii.'l — A new formation in 
t-ura from L. extrema, after the analogy 
of such Latin derivatives as factura, fic- 
tura. In one of the reading selections 
(p. 172, 1. n), occurs the following state- 
ment : “deaqufel nombre de Extremadura 
{Extrema Durii)," but this is a mere folk- 
etymology, or rather a cleric-etymology, 
somewhat after the manner of Ital. Gibil- 
terra, for the Arabic name Gibraltar. 

H. A. Todd. 


An Icelandic Primer with Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary by Henry Sweet, M. A., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886, pp. vii + 
no. 

“The want of a short and easy introduction 
to the study of Icelandic,” says Mr. Sweet at 
the beginning of his preface, “has been felt 
for a long time.” Especially is this true of a 
grammatical introduction, as the only gram- 
mars since Rask’s, accessible to the purely 
English reader, were the Outlines of Grammar 
contained in the Cleasby-Vigfusson dictionary, 
and the Grammar in the Prose Reader by 
Vigfusson and Powell, both of which are defec- 
tive in material and illogical in arrangement. 
This little book, accordingly, really supplies a 
long felt want, and is a welcome addition to 
the growing list of works by the same able 
author. 

The Primer is made up of a ‘Grammar’ and 
some forty pages of normalized ‘texts’ — all 
prose except the pryms-Kvida of the Elder 
Edda, which is given in full — followed by 
‘notes,’ ‘glossary,’ and ‘proper names.’ The 
grammar consists of ‘pronunciation,’ ‘phon- 
ology,’ and ‘inflections;’ ‘composition,’ ‘deri- 
vation,’ and a short ‘syntax.’ 
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Mr. Sweet’s grammar is based upon Noreen’s 
Altislandische und altnorwegische Grammatik 
(Halle, 1884) to which he acknowledges his 
indebtedness, justly characterizing it as by 
far the best Icelandic grammar that has yet 
appeared. He does not, however, slavishly 
follow his model, but materially deviates from 
it in several instances ; the few paragraphs on 
composition and derivation, and the syntax, 
are his own. 

Vowels. Because of the extraordinary rich- 
ness of the vowel system, it seems to be the 
recognized prerogative of every O. N. gram- 
marian to elaborate a scheme of notation to 
accord with his own individual preferences. 
The consequence is that there are almost as 
many systems of graphically representing the 
sounds of the O. N. vowels as there are gram- 
mars. Only in the following respects, how- 
ever, does S. differ from Noreen: e in N., as in 
most printed texts, has a two-fold value: it 
represents, on the one hand, short Germanic 
e; on the other, short a by umlaut from a. 
The oldest MSS. distinguish the two sounds, 
writing the one c the other £, which scheme 
has been followed by S. Long e in S’s notation 
is represented by e; long £ by & which thus 
corresponds with N’s d. N. recognizes the 
desirability of distinguishing the two values 
of e y but urges the difficulty of deciding in 
many cases, since the two sounds were early- 
merged in one, which value e is to have. He 
would ideally represent the sounds by e , i ; 
ce , d ; his actual notation is e , t y d. S’s dis- 
tinction of e , £ is admirable ; his use of a is 
not wholly logical. N’s d better indicates 
length. In several places in the vocabulary S. 
has inadvertently followed his model too 
closely; bcefii (bifija), bcefii (baflir), heil-rcztii , 
ncer y ncetr contain long /?, which he does not 
recognize. These forms are, however, not 
perpetuated in the paradigms or text. 

The 0-vowel in N. is elaborated as follows: 
0, 6 } close; 0, open. S. writes 0, b; 0, — . 
For £ S. properly substitutes the later a. Fol- 
lowing the generality of texts, S. represents 
umlauted 0 by 0; unfortunately this sign, 
although used throughout in Icelandic, is not 
at all indigenous, but as N. points out was bor- 
rowed from the German text in the sixteenth 
century. Its corresponding long sound is oe. 
N. more consistently uses 0 and S. in the 


glossary writes oepa from bp. but prints it cor- 
rectly in the text. A further sign, q , S. 
neglects to explain, which is unfortunate in a 
primer. It is used for the umlaut of £, and rep- 
resents, accordingly, an original Germanic a. 
0 in N. is, in accordance with the foregoing, 
made to perform a double duty : it is short, 
close 0, representing an original close e or 0; 
or, it is short, open 0, representing an original 
open e or 0. S’s differentiation of the two 
sounds is praiseworthy, although more finical 
than the MSS., which designate both sounds 
by 0. For 0y S. wisely writes everywhere ey y 
after the analogy of even old MSS. 

Vowel length, S. represents by (— ), instead 
of the usual (')• The advantage supposed to 
be thus gained is not palpable and scarcely 
represents the actual accents of the MSS., 
where (— ) is more frequently the sign of con- 
sonantal gemination. It differentiates S’s 
text in one more particular from the generality 
of printed O. N., and where such a differentia- 
tion is not of actual value for accuracy or elu- 
cidation it ought not to be introduced. 

Mutation (Umlaut). S’s differences of vow el 
notation have already been noticed. He 
recognizes an /-, //-, but no r-umlaut. Under 
f-umlant he omits N’s jo > j 0 ( 0 ), and ju > y 
(jy). S. would, accordingly, write hjoggi , 
bjoggi (for which there is not lack of authority), 
as he expressly states the absence of mutation 
in verbs of his first conjugation, under which 
hoggva y and bua fall. In the same conjuga- 
tion’s class he, however, less happily includes 
auka y and hlaupa y whose subj. pret. would 
clearly be written jyki y hlypi y as against his 
joki, hljopi. The umlaut e (by fracture ja y jo) 
> i is Germanic, and chronologically does not 
belong here at all. Under //-mutation, S. gives 
simply a > 0. 

Gradation (Ablaut). S. recognizes six series, 
upon which he bases his verbal conjugations. 
N’s seventh, d 6 a y which has no com- 

plete exemplification in the verbs, is omitted. 

Consonants. Under this head several im- 
portant consonantal changes are sought in vain 
that ought not to have been omitted even from 
a primer ; some of them afterward necessitate 
an unfortunate phraseology in the paradigms. 
The most noticeable are the following : 1. (a) 
The loss of original g{h) final and resulting 
compensation length of vowel in preterital 
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forms like dro , la , pa , flo, in which the re- 
appears in the pret. plur. (£). The loss of 
original h (^) final in infinitival forms like fa , 
fla, sla y in which g reappears in the pret. plur ; 
in fa in pret. sing, and plur. 2. The loss of j 
except before a y a , o, o, o, u t u. By the omis- 
sion of this process S. is forced into explana- 
tions like the following : § 51. “Those {nouns) 
ending in g or k (together with some others) 
insert j before a and u: b^kkr, b^kk, b^kkjar; 
b^kkir, b^kkiy b^kkjum, b£kkja." So also in 
§§ 58, 60, 64, 75, 85, 107. 3. The loss of v be- 
fore the vowels o , by u, oe,y; before conso- 
nants ; and final. This rule is partially stated 
in §31. In § 45 S. states: “Some nouns add 
v before vowels: seer, gen. scevar." So in 
§§ 58, 86. This process is, of course, like the 
foregoing, not one of addition, but of elimina- 
tion. 4. (At least in a note). The insertion of 
/ between //, nn and a following s; Is is sub- 
sequently assimilated to z according to § 36. 
g 96 superlative £lztr should be £llztr = *£//- 
t-str ; in the same way superlative minstr 
should be minnztr = *minn-t-str. The assim- 
ilation of ts to z has been overlooked in the 
pret. sing. 2nd of the middle voice of gcfa ; 
it should be gafzk,^=^ gaft-sk, instead of 
gafsk. 

Inflections: Nouns. S. divides all strong 
masculines into a-, 1-, u-, and R-plurals; strong 
feminines into ar-, ir-, and R-plurals, taking 
his cue for the terminology in each case from 
the acc. plur. Monosyllabic consonantal stems 
like masc .fotr, fingr , vetr, mafir; fern. bok y 
natty boty tQnn, kyr y brim, accordingly, are con- 
veniently classed with fatfir, brdfiir, moftir, 
dottir } systir as R-plurals, under which head 
are also included the ND-stems like bondi y and 
frandiy and the pres. part, used substantively. 
For purely mnemonic purposes the arrange- 
ment is a good one and materially simplifies 
to the learner the somewhat complicated sys- 
tem of O. N. noun declension. 

Verbs. There are seven conjugations of 
strong verbs, called mnemonically the fall-, 
SHAKE-, BIND-, BEAR-, GIVE-, SHINE-, and 
CHOOSE-conjugations. The FALL-conjugation 
includes the old reduplicating verbs ; the other 
six follow the six ablaut classes given under 
the head of ‘gradation.’ There are but three 
conjugations of weak verbs : the hear-, have-, 
and CALL-conjugations; the HEAR-conjugation 


including N’s second and third. The selec- 
tion of hafa as a paradigm is not wholly for- 
tunate, as it shows irregularities. Under the 
head of ‘Anomalous Verbs’ are given para- 
digms of viljay and vera: vilja belongs by right 
in S’s first conjugation of weak verbs ; vera, 
in the fifth conjugation of strong verbs, where 
their irregularities might have been explained. 

A few typographical errors have crept into 
the paradigms. § 108. Masc. dat. sing, hanum 
should be honum , honum; the latter form is 
everywhere used in the text, § 131. Pret. 
plur. 3rd of the middle voice of gefa should 
be gdfusky instead of gafusk. g 147. bi$a has 
in the pret. part, beftinn, instead of beifinn. 
§ 166. In the ‘Strong-Weak Verbs’ pres. sing, 
of mega should be ma, instead of ma, which, 
however, does not occur in the text. 

The ‘Texts,’ pp. 43-81, are admirably select- 
ed. The author in his preface acknowledges 
his indebtedness here to Wimmer’s Oldnordisk 
Lessebog. They have been marred in a few 
cases by the awkward separation of words at 
the end of a line. Such forms, for instance, as 
p. 44 aka-fliga , p. 50 Utgar-daloki , p. 69 Vin- 
dasnekkj-unnar , p. 64 hol-manum are not in 
exact accord with recognized principles of 
division. 

In the ‘Glossary,’ instead of being found in 
their customary place at the end of the alpha- 
bet, p, a, oe are made to follow respectively /, 
ad, 0$; Mr. S., as he states in the preface, 
having “ventured to deviate from the incon- 
venient Scandinavian arrangement.” 

Aside from its few inaccuracies and the omis- 
sions perhaps necessitated by the succinct pre- 
sentation of phonology and inflections expected 
in a primer, Mr. Sweet’s little book is worthy 
of all praise. It is, what no other English 
book on the subject has thus far been, thorough- 
ly practical, and leaves very little to be un- 
learned by the student who pursues the subject 
beyond its covers. The want of an intelligible 
first book has doubtless deterred many a stu- 
dent on both sides of the Atlantic from an 
attempted acquisition of Icelandic. For all 
such Mr. Sweet’s primer has materially 
smoothed the way, and cannot fail to fulfill 
the purpose to which he dedicates it. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 

Columbia College. 
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History of the German Language. By H. A. 
Strong, M. A., LL.D.,and Kuno Meyer, 
P. H. D.(sic!). Published by Swan Son- 
nenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey. London. 

As will appear from the table of contents 
which I have made out myself and added be- 
low, the title of the book is very misleading. 
The authors had probably in mind such famous 
wrong titles as Grimm's Geschichtc der 
deutschen Sprache and Scherer's ZurGcschich- 
te der deutschen Sprache (from which, by the 
way, they omit “Z//r”) and, perhaps, Schlei- 
cher's Die deutsche Sprache. We see no ex- 
cuse for such a title, except that Strong and 
Meyer had great difficulty in finding a title at 
all for a book that treats of the following sub- 


jects : 

Chapter I : On Language, pages.... 1-20 
Chapter II : On the Language of a na- 
tion as an expression of its 

thought, pages 21-36 

Chapter III : On the Indo-European 

languages, pages 37-56 

Chapter IV: On the Teutonic Lan- 
guages, pages 57-69 

Chapter V: The High German Lan- 
guage, pages 70-90 

Appendix : On Popular and Forgotten 

Etymologies, pages 91-100 

Synoptical Tables of German Acci- 
dence, pages 101-105 


There is besides an index of German words. 

Now Chapters I, II, III, and the Appendix 
do not belong to a history of the German Lan- 
guage. Chapter I is an excellent one, based 
on Paul's Principien der Sprachgeschichte. 
Chapter II is also good, it is based on Kluge's 
Introduction to his Etymological Dictionary 
and Wedewer's Zur Sprachwis sense haft. Chap- 
ter III might have been much shorter in pro- 
portion to Chapter IV. The Appendix gives 
many illustrations of popular etymology. The 
authors might have referred the student to 
Andresen's Ueber deutsche Volksetymologie. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Bradley, who has 
reviewed this book in the “ Academy ” (May 29, 
1886) that the book is a hand-book or “primer 
of philology.” This claim would have to be 
based on Chapters I and II, strictly speaking 
only on Chapter I, which would be short even 
for a primer. I venture to make a suggestion 


here. When the new edition of Paul's Prin- 
cipien , etc., is out, let some one condense it 
into a “ Language- Primer ,” or “ Hand-book of 
Philology." PauPs book is too little known 
among us, and has not, even in Germany, re- 
ceived the recognition which it deserves. Yet 
it is the best and soundest treatise that has 
been written on the nature and development 
of Language. A short, condensed form of it 
would clear away many confused and anti- 
quated ideas and methods among the teachers 
of all languages (including even the classical). 
It would start our advanced students, if used 
in the class-room, in more correct and rational 
ways of study, thought and investigation. 

Some of the dozen points or more which Mr. 
Bradley has criticised are, certainly, serious 
faults. The account of the origin of the N. H. 
G. Sc hriff sprache in the fifth chapter is full 
and in everyway excellent. It is the best that 
we have in English. On the rest of that chap- 
ter one cannot help passing some strictures. 
The H. G. shifting of consonants is not fully 
and clearly enough presented. On this most 
important and peculiar feature of the language, 
we are favored only with a “short summary of 
the whole process.” Why ? 

The following statements are contradictory, 
viz., p. 70, “we call all Teutonic languages 
and dialects that were affected by them (i. e. 
these sound-changes) High German, and all 
those unaffected by them we call Low Ger- 
man,” and p. 73, “This change of thand ft to d 
is the only one that has penetrated into L. G.” 
This last statement is undoubtedly correct. 
The whole H. G. shifting is treated of on three 
pages ! We are told that t changes to the so- 
called affricate z and to the hard spirant s. 
The fact is, every t changes first to £, but this 
z has become s in N. H. G. except initially, 
after /, r, n % and when sprung from double t. 
The different shiftings of the double conso- 
nants receive no attention whatever. Thus the 
relation of G. hatz and hass y beizen — beissen , 
heiss — heizen is not cleared up. The same is 
true of double b and double g y which always 
shift to double p and ck. The vowels fare 
still worse. The transition of M. H. G. vowels 
to the N. H. G. is treated piecemeal. Only 
the Middle German changes are noted. Why 
is not the great diphthongization of M. H. G. 
i, u y iu mentioned, which started with the 
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Bavarian dialect as early as 1200? On p. 78, 
the transition of 0. H. G. to M. H. G. is said 
to be “marked by a general weakening of the 
vowels which follow the stem-syllable into a 
monotonous e." How about the vowels of the 
O. H. G. inseparable prefixes, for example: 
za , zi; ga t gi.; zar , zir? This is a very loose 
statement. The lengthening of short accented 
syllables in N. H. G. is unsatisfactorily stated. 
(See the writer’s grammar, § 488, 2.) In fact, 
the whole transition from M. H. G. to N. H. G. 
sounds is treated in a step-motherly fashion. 
The history of a language must indude the full 
history of its sounds. Verner’s Law, p. 59 is 
not clearly stated. The condition is, that the 
“unmittelbar vorhergehende vokal den accent 
trug.” By the way, does hw in Gothic saihwan 
go back to ki? 

The authors retained the G. expressions 
inlaut , anlaut , auslaut , while they translated 
umlaut. The following are misprints: p. 61, 
gast for “gasts.” Wittenburg twice for Wit- 
tenberg. P. 124, 1. 3. the reference ought to 
be p. 59 instead of 92. 

I cannot tell Mr. Bradley what the authors 
mean by a Gothic perfect in s , but I can help 
him out “on the line of Calbe,” I think. Kalbe 
is a place on the Saale, lower down than 
Merseburg. The former boundary line be- 
tween Low and H. G. ran southeast from the 
Harz to Merseburg. Now it runs directly east 
if not a little northeast in the direction of Kalbe 
instead of Merseburg. 

H. C. G. Brandt. 

Hamilton College. 


University of Michigan, Philosophical Papers. 
First Series, No. 2. Goethe and the Con- 
duct of Life. By Calvin Thomas, A. M., 
Ann Arbor, 1886. 

Intelligent criticism of Goethe outside of 
Germany is of comparatively recent date. The 
ardent championship of Carlyle, the enthus- 
iasm of Lewes, and the sober and judicious 
essays of Matthew Arnold, Stuart Blackie and 
Seeley have, until lately, hardly sufficed to re- 
lieve the British public from the charge of 
unsympathetic ignorance. In this country, the 
influence of Emerson and Hedge, and the 


efforts of Everett, Bancroft, Calvert, Motley, 
Ripley, Godwin, Longfellow, Brooke, Taylor, 
Miss Frothingham and Boyesen bear witness 
that from an early date Goethe has found care- 
ful students and met with appreciative and 
intelligent, if sometimes adverse criticism. But 
a general interest in Goethe and Goethe’s 
writings must be considered to date from the 
Franco-Prussian war, after which the attention 
of the world was called anew to Germany, and 
through the growing ease and frequency of 
foreign travel her institutions and literature 
were studied both at home and abroad with 
renewed and increased assiduity. 

To the larger audience, then, of conscientious 
and discerning students of German thought, 
Prof. Thomas addresses his excellent summary 
of Goethe’s ethical views. With Browning’s say- 
ing, “he needs no defence, nothing but sympa- 
thetic study,” for a guide, an outline of Goethe’s 
criticism of life is presented, affording an ex- 
position of the “great regulative principles of 
conduct” which he enunciated and followed. 
Starting out from Spinoza, to whom Goethe 
was attracted by the boundless disinterested- 
ness of the former’s contemplations, as well as 
by the lesson of renunciation and the thought 
of the unity of creation, and from whom Goethe 
abstracted a store of emotional exaltation, — 
the doctrine of self-affirmation, the enlightened 
selfishness of Spencer, is set forth as the basis 
of Goethe’s theory of culture. But it is further 
shown that to self-affirmation was also joined 
self-repression, appearing in the guise of self- 
control, renunciation and resignation ; and 
finally self-surrender, not to ignoble idleness, 
but to a benevolent and beneficent activity, to 
a wise altruism. 

Prof. Thomas’s paper professes to be neither 
an attack nor a panegyric, but a study. One 
will finish its perusal confirmed in the belief 
that Goethe’s ideal was not to lie beside his 
nectar on the intellectual summits, but to be 
advancing with harmonious energy ; and that 
the law of his progress was not the apotheosis 
of the individual by the sacrifice of the many, 
but that what he drew from mankind he has 
repaid to mankind. 

H. S. White. 

Cornell University. 
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French Roots and their Families. A synthet- 
ic vocabulary’ based upon derivations, for 
schools and candidates for public examin- 
ations. Ay Eugene Pelissier, M.A., 

B. Sc., LL. B. London, Macmillan & Co., 
1886. XX, 430. 

The author has endeavored to make the ac- 
quisition of an extended French vocabulary 
easv for the student by grouping together all 
terms belonging to the same root. Thus we 
have on 430 pages about 500 of such groups, 
some of which contain as many as 120 words. 
But certainly no teacher will expect his classes 
to learn systematically such a group as chiche , 
chicot , chicoter , chi con, chique , chiquer , chi- 
quel, dich\queter; and as a work of reference 
the book is useless, since, in the first place, 
many words are omitted, for example, in the 
above group chiche-face , chicherie , chichett , | 
while, on the other hand, the absence of an 1 
index makes it almost impossible, at least for 
one just beginning the study of French ety- * 
mology, to find the group in which he must 
look for a certain word, witness stir which is 
given under cure,pr 6 ne under citer, aini under j 
gent , couteau under chausse, etc. In a book 1 
of this character, to go back beyond the Latin I 
to the Sanskrit and put into one group such j 
words as glolre and louange , because they are 
supposed to be connected with the Skt. ]/ $ru, 
or cadavre and chignon , because both Latin 
cadere and Latin catena are referred to Skt. 
1/ kat, would be useless even if the common 
origin of such words were always as well es- 
tablished as the author seems to think. In the 
introductory “glance at the history of the 
French language” (a little more than two 
pages !) we object to the assertion that, of the 
doublets attaquer: attacher , camp: champ , 
caisse : chdsse , carte : charte , cause: chose , 
all those with initial c come from the Picard 
dialect, and to the vague and inaccurate state- 
ment that in French “the medial consonant, 
that is, the consonant placed between two 
vowels disappears.” There are also eleven 
pages containing remarks on derivation, com- 
position, and gender. On the whole, we think 
that the author has spent a great deal of time 
and labor on the compilation of a book for 
which we can see no use in the class-room or 
on the reference-shelf. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Indiana University. 


German Simplified , by Augustin Knoflach. 
New York : the Author, 1885. Pamphlet 
edition, with Keys, 12 numbers at 10 cents 
each. School edition, one volume, cloth, 

*1.25. 

'Phis German manual is intended primarily 
for those who are obliged to learn the language 
without the aid of a teacher. Acknowledging 
that it is much better to have a teacher, the 
author has attempted to do the best that can 
be done for those who have to work alone, 
and has succeeded in meeting most of the 
difficulties of the situation. 

The pronunciation is carefully explained and 
is indicated by the system employed in Web- 
ster's dictionary. Probably no better method 
was available, and yet the perplexities arising 
from the use of an intermediate notation would 
make it advisable that the learner free himself 
from it as soon as possible. 

There are given many itemtf as to the lan- 
guage, suggestions as to the method of study, 
together with questions and drills, which would 
not be necessary for those who have a teacher 
and yet would be helpful even to such. 

The pamphlet edition is also supplied with 
detached sheets containing Keys to the exer- 
cises and answers to the questions there asked. 
These will, of course, be found very useful in 
the case of self-instruction. The edition for 
use in school is in one volume and omits the 
Keys. 

The general aim seems to be practical. No 
effort is made to teach grammar for its own 
sake, but the grammatical teaching that is 
given is sound and surely covers the essentials, 
and the illustrations and exercises are full. 

German is the author’s native tongue, but 
he has lived long enough in America to have 
thoroughly mastered the English and has the 
advantage of much experience in teaching 
Americans and in preparing books for the use 
of Americans, so that he escapes the pit-falls 
that catch most Germans who too confidently 
undertake to teach their native tongue. 

George Hempl. 

Goettingen. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 

La France: Nates dun Amiricain , recueillies 
et mises en ordre par A. de Rougement, 
Professeur de fran?ais k l’Adelphi Acade- 
my, Brooklyn, N. Y., et k l’Ecole d’£t£ 
du College d’Amherst, Mass. i2mo, pp. 
177. New York, The Writers’ Publishing 
Company, 21 University Place, 1886. 

The author has skilfully carried out the 
happy idea of making ‘France, her people and 
her institutions’ the subject of a succinct course 
of varied yet systematically arranged and in- 
structive French reading. The subject-matter 
is divided into two parts, of which the first in- 
cludes such topics as a very brief but well-exe- 
cuted ‘Aper^u de l’histoire de France,’ 
‘Gouvernement et administration,’ ‘L’agri- 
culture,’ ‘L’industrie,’ ‘Le commerce,’ etc., 
together with sketches of the various classes 
of French society ; while the second is devoted 
to an intelligent account of the system of public 
instruction, through all its grades (for which 
many a teacher will be grateful) ; and to chap- 
ters of a popular nature on the French lan- 
guage and literature, at home and abroad ; on 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences ; on the 
army, religion, domestic life in France, etc. 
The text, which is admirably adapted both to 
class-reading and to use as a basis for French 
conversation, is unaccompanied by notes. 
This defect, however, is the less serious, on 
account of the simplicity of the style, and the 
fact that the entire treatment is expository of 
the subjects presented. For conversational 
use a series of questions on each chapter is 
provided. The book is accurately and beauti- 
fully printed, and everyway attractive in its 
external make-up. 

Deutsches Lesebuch fiir Schule und Haus, von 
Ludwig Gobel. Erster und Zweiter Teil. 
New York, B. Westermann & Co. 

The educational literature of our German- 
American schools and colleges has been suffer- 
ing from the same disease which has troubled 
exclusively American institutions for so long a 
time. German firms and school-masters found 
it cheaper and easier to reprint imported books 
than to create a literature which is based upon 
our own conditions of life. The ‘ Deutsches 


Lesebuch ’ fulfils the latter requirement and it 
has been justly and unanimously praised by 
the German press of this country as an excel- 
lent means to arrest the decline of the German 
language treated according to former bad 
models. The second part, especially, contains 
a selection of poetry and prose collected with 
fine poetic taste and a number of original liter- 
ary pictures, drawn from German-American 
history (Herkheimer, Muhlenberg, Steuben, 
etc.), which will be received with interest even 
by American readers. 

Miss Sophie Doriot (Baltimore) has prepared 
for Ginn & Co., A Beginners' Book in French 
which is about to issue from the press. The 
book is primarily designed for children, and 
has been constructed upon a novel and inter- 
esting plan. By the aid of comic illustrations, 
drawn especially for this work, the spontane- 
ous feelings and impulses of the child are to 
be quickened into an available medium of in- 
struction. The elements of the language are 
conveyed to the mind as enduring memory- 
pictures by a pleasing process of eye-photo- 
graphy, for the child from the first will be 
interested in what the strange words and 
phrases tell him of that which already delights 
his eyes ; the new words in their turn will now 
become interesting, because they keep saying 
things to him just in the manner in which he 
likes to hear things said. He will gradually 
wish for fuller incidents and longer stories, and 
these he will find at the right time. The easy 
gradation of his interest has its true counter- 
part in the gradation of the lessons (he will 
hardly persist in calling them by so hard a 
name), and he will therefore soon be beguiled 
into reading entertaining stories in prose and 
in verse, just to his taste, and so exhaust the 
Second Part of his favorite book without ever 
wishing that he did’nt have “to study French;’’ 
at least this is w ? hat most children should do 
with such a book. Teachers of early begin- 
ners in French will certainly be interested in 
seeing w r hat Miss Doriot has done for them. 

Mr. Alexander J. Ellis is said to have com- 
pleted his account of the dialects peculiar to 
the southern, eastern and western counties of 
England. He hopes to finish the midland, 
northern and lowland Scotch divisions by June, 
1887, and to publish his work Tn 1888. 
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Phrases de tous les jours. Par Felix Franke. 
Heilbronn, Henninger Fr£res. IV, 60. 

Le fratigais par It. Morceaux choisis h l’usage 
des Strangers avec la prononciation figur£e. 
Par Paul Passy. Heilbronn, Henninger 
Fr&res. XII, 115. 

Dr. Felix Franke, whose recent unexpected 
death will be regretted by all those interested 
in the reform of language-teaching, was well 
known by the pamphlet Die praktische Sprach - 
erlernung. In the present little volume he 
gives us, some twenty-five pages of every-day 
French with phonetic transliteration on oppo- 
site pages. A supplement contains a transla- 
tion, notes, and description of sounds. M. 
Passy ’s book may be considered a companion 
volume to the above ; it is on the same plan, 
but contains well-chosen extracts from modern 
writers, both of prose and poetry. Both works 
have for their common ancestor Dr. Sweet’s 
Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch , 
which is likely to have opened the way for an 
entirely new line of text-books. 

Das kalte Herz. Marchen von Wilhelm 
Hauff edited, with English notes, glos- 
sary, and a grammatical appendix by W. 
H. van der Smissen, M. A., Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1886. 

On going to press, we received the advanced 
sheets of this new publication intended as 
a class-book for elementary German reading. 
Prof, van der Smissen has shown again the 
same diligence in preparing the notes which he 
displayed as the editor of Grimm’s Marchen and 
only occasionally would we suggest a few cor- 
rections. “Einen duminen Streich machen” 
does not mean “to play a silly trick ” in the 
connection it is used (p. 46. 18.). “ Dumm ” very 
often means stupid— “ disagreeable,” even 
“bad” and so it is to be translated here. 
Whether the author should have given, how- 
ever, one hundred and twenty pages of notes, 
glossary, etc., to sixty-four pages of a text 
which, after all, is somewhat antiquated, is a 
question open for discussion. Every good 
series of text-books must be selected according 
to an organic educational plan and even good 
editing may be overdone. 


In the course of the Summer two theses have 
been published that are indicative of the char- 
acter of work done by some of our best instruc- 
tors of English. The title of these pages are : 
“John Wilson’s Prose Style. An undergradu- 
ate Thesis by Fannie W. McLean, with an 
Introduction by Albert S. Cook, Prof, of Eng- 
lish at the University of California” (Boston, 
J. S. Cushing & Co., 1886); and “Some Ethical 
Aspects of the Later Elizabethan Tragedy, 
preceded by An Examination of Aristotle’s 
Theory of Tragedy : A Thesis presented to the 
Academic Faculty of the University of Michigan 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by J. 
Rose Colby, A. M. (Ann Arbor, Printed forthe 
Author, June, 1886). The first of these essays 
is, as Prof. Cook would have us understand, 
essentially a product of methods employed in 
an “English Seminary,” in which the senior 
students of the College are introduced to more 
advanced forms of study, involving something 
of original research. Prof. Cook’s Introduction 
should be read by teachers that may be striv- 
ing to conform to the general and just demand 
that the work in the upper College classes be 
somewhat specialized so as to furnish a species 
of training suitable to the increased maturity of 
the student, and looking forward to the actual 
responsibilities that await the student at the 
end of his course. This essay has been fitly 
characterized in the Introduction as being an 
application of “the general mode of treatment 
and order of topics ” as set forth by Prof. Min- 
to in his “Manual of English Prose Literature,” 
“due conformity to a method already devised” 
is therefore the only originality that is urged 
for the writer, but to this she is well entitled, 
and deserves therefore that her pages be gen- 
erally read. In the second paper we have the 
work of a more mature mind, and of a facile 
pen. The writer in this case, too, endeavors 
to reach results by the application of previous- 
ly established criteria ; but with this statement 
analogy between the two studies is exhausted. 
Miss Colby grapples fearlessly with the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the purification of the pas- 
sions, and then proceeds to measure by the 
antique rule, which is found to be valid, the 
tragedies of John Ford and of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The conclusion reached may be 
given in the writers own words: “Aristotle 
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was right, and the actual failure of Ford, and 
[of] Beaumont and Fletcher, that is forced upon 
the reader’s consciousness by the nature of his 
dissatisfaction with them, is a failure to live up 
to the theory of the old Greek. We strive in- 
stinctively to rise to the realm of the spirit, and 
they thrust us back to the realm of the senses. 
The result is : no purification of our pity and 
fear ; no reconciliation of our lower self with our 
higher self ; no harmony between our will and 
the universal order; no joy of the spirit.” 

We have before us several pages of the ad- 
vanced sheets of an article read by Prof. Vietor 
(Marburg), early in October at Hanover, be- 
fore the Modern Language Association of Ger- 
many.* The article is entitled “ Die Aussprache 
des Englischen ttach den deutsch-englischen 
Grammatiken vor 1750" and will constitute an 
important supplement to Mr. Ellis’ Early Eng- 
lish Pron. Prof. Vietor has brought together 
and sifted the English Grammars written for 
Germans and by Germans at the close of the 
seventeenth, and during the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries, having observed that 
these sources had been entirely disregarded by 
Mr. Ellis. Upon the assurance of Prof. Vietor, 
many obscure points in the pronunciation of 
English in the last century will receive illumi- 
nation from these hitherto neglected books. 

Two recent communications to the Acadimie 
des Inscriptions , have special interest for Ro- 
mance scholars : Gaston Boissier in a notice on 
Commodien, bishop and poet of the third cen- 
tury, whose writings were edited in 1851 from 
a Ms. of the Phillips library, shows that though 
a learned man he wrote in the popular Latin, 
evidently to be better understood by the peo- 
ple, and that his versification is rhythmical. 

Paul Meyer has just found in the same (Phil- 
lips) library the Ms. of the Image du Monde 
mentioned by Dom Calmet in his Biblioth'bque 
lorraine as being in the possession of Du 
Cange, but since lost, and which has, on the 
rubric, Gautier de Metz as its author. Another 
Ms. of the Image du Monde , found also by 
Meyer in the British Museum, has a prolog 
which shows that the work was first offered to 
Robert d’Artois and afterwards to Jacques de 
Lorraine, bishop of Metz. 

* A full report of the meeting of this Association will be 
given in an early number of this Journal. 


D. C« Heath & Co., Boston, are about to 
issue an American edition of Meissner’s Ger- 
man Grammar, edited by Prof. Edward S. 
Joynes, of South Carolina College. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. A. de Rougemont, teacher of French at 
the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
author of 1 La France,’ etc., has been called to 
the Chair of French in the Chatauqua Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. J. Mercer Patton, whose temporary ap- 
pointment as Acting Associate in German at 
Indiana University we have already noticed 
(cf. Modern Language Notes, No. 3, p. 45), 
has become teacher of French and German in 
the Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Va. On 
leaving Indiana University, the authorities 
conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts. 

At Columbia College, last June, the degree 
of Ph. D. was conferred upon two students in 
the Germanic department, Hugo G. Walther 
and Daniel K. Dodge, both graduates and Fel- 
lows of the college. Mr. Walther presented a 
dissertation on ‘ Case Syntax in Walther von 
der Vogelweide’; Mr. Dodge wrote on ‘The Use 
of the Subjunctive Mood in the (O. N.) Egils 
Saga.* 

Ernst A. Eggers has been appointed Instruc- 
tor for German in the Ohio State University, at 
Columbus. Mr. Eggers is a native of Germany 
and came to this country after the completion 
of his Gymnasium Studies. He is a graduate 
of the Ypsilanti State Normal School and has 
taught modern languages as Assistant and Prin- 
cipal, for eight years in the High Schools of 
Michigan. He has also spent one year in Paris, 
attending lectures at the Sorbonne and College 
de France. 

At the beginning of the last academic year 
(1885-6), Frederick Lutz was appointed Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages at Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan, vice Miss Rena A. Michaels, 
Ph. D. (cf. Modern Language Notes, No. 5, 
p. 82.). Professor Lutz received his early edu- 
cation at a Gymnasium in Germany and, on 
coming to this country, attended the Normal 
School at Fostoria, Ohio ; thence he passed to 
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Baldwin University (Berea, Ohio), where he 
was graduated in 1876 and immediately there- 
after entered Harvard University, where he 
reoeived the Bachelor’s degree in 1878. Here 
he remained in the capacity of Tutor of German 
for seven years (1878-85), receiving meanwhile 
(1879) the master’s degree from his first Alma 
Mater. 

Mr. Felix E. Schelling, a descendant of the 
philosopher of that name, has been appointed 
Instructor in English at the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the year 1886-87, v * ce Louis Du 
Pont Lyle, A. B., who declined reappointment. 
Mr. Schelling graduated at the University in 
1881, and has since taught privately, as well as 
pursued liberal studies in literature and phil- 
osophy. He took the degree of Master of Arts 
last year, on a thesis entitled. The Spirit of 
Modern literary Criticism , and then passed 
some months abroad in Germany. 

Eugene W. Manning has been appointed 
Teacher of French and German at Mr. W. S. 
Marston’s School, Baltimore. Mr. Manning 
was graduated in 1877 at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., from which institution he 
received also the Master’s degree in 1880. He 
studied in Europe for three years (1879-80, 
1881-83), at the end of which time he was elect- 
ed Tutor in Modern Languages at Syracuse 
University, where he remained till he entered 
upon his present duties, and where he received, 
on examination, the Doctor’s degree this year 
(18 86). 

Dr. G. Theodore Dippold has just been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Modern Languages at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Boston) 
vice William Cook, whose untimely death is 
noticed in these columns. Mr. Dippold re- 
ceived his early education in Germany and 
afterward became Tutor of German at Harvard 
University from 1870-73, inclusive, when he was 
appointed Instructor in French and Anglo-Sax- 
on at Boston University, which position he held 
from 1874-83, filling also the Instructorship in 
Sanskrit from 1874 to 1880, and while engaged 
in this work he took a course with Prof. Child in 
Old English in the graduate department of 
Harvard University. He received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Boston University in 1883. In 
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the same year (1883), he was called, as In- 
structor in German, to the Johns Hopkins 
University, where he remained one year and 
afterward engaged in private teaching until he 
entered upon his present duties. Dr. Dippold 
is the translator into English of Emmanuel 
Geibel’s tragedy, ‘Brunhild’ (1879), of which a 
second edition appeared in 1883; he is also the 
author of ‘The Great Epics of mediaeval Ger- 
many, ah outline of their contents, etc.’ (1882). 

The Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt was called, in De- 
cember last, to the Kingsley professorship of 
Rhetoric, Logic and English Literature in 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. Prof. Hoyt 
is a graduate (1872) of Hamilton College, and, 
after spending three years (1872-75) as Tutor in 
Rhetoric and English Literature at Robert 
College, Constantinople, studied theology at 
Auburn Seminary, where he was graduated in 
1878. From 1879 till his election as above- 
mentioned, he was engaged as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Oregon, Illinois. 

Mr. George S. Atwood, formerly connected 
with the Department of Modem Languages in 
Bowdoin College, and for the last year Head- 
Master of St. John’s English and Classical 
School, Presque Isle, Maine, has resigned 
his position and gone to Germany to devote 
himself exclusively to Teutonic languages in 
the University of Berlin. He has been en- 
gaged in this particular line of work for some 
time past, and is now preparing for the press a 
small work on ‘The Particles in German,’ for 
American students. 

Hugo Schilling was called at the end of the 
last academic year to Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, as Alumni Professor of 
Modern Languages, vice Prof. Herman C. 
Muller, whose sudden death is mentioned in 
these columns. Dr. Schilling is a native of 
Germany, receiving his early education at 
Saalfeld, Thuringia, where he finished his 
Gymnasium studies in 1878. He then entered 
the Leipsic University, where he pursued 
modern language study (English, German 
and Romance Languages) for two years 
(1878-80). In order to acquire a practical 
knowledge of English and French, he next 
went to England and taught for two years, 
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thence to France, where he remained one 
year and a half, .attending lectures on his 
favorite subjects at the College de France, etc., 
and working in the Biblioth&que Nationale. 
In 1883, he returned to the University of Leip- 
sic, where he carried on his academic studies, 
particularly in the department of English, be- 
ing nominated leader of the Anglo-Saxon Semi- 
nary under Prof. Wiilker; and took his Doctor’s I 
degree in 1885, receiving at the same time the I 
degree of M. A. For the former, he presented a ' 
thesis on Kcmig Aelf red's Angelsachsische 
Bearbeitung der Weltgeschichte des Orosius , 
(61 octavo pages, published by Niemeyer, 
Halle) “an exhaustive investigation of the na- 
ture and character of this translation.” Be- 
sides this, Dr. Shilling has published in Mod- 
ern Language Notes two articles entitled, 

‘ Notes on the Finnsaga ’ (cf. Nos. 6 and 7, pp. 
89, 1 16). 

At the beginning of the last Academic year 
(1885-6), Wm. Howard Perkinson was appoint- 
ed Instructor in Modern Languages at the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Perkinson is a 
graduate of that university in both the classical 
(1882) and modern languages (1883) and, im- 
mediately after graduation, was given an In- I 
structorship in Latin in his Alma Mater. He 
afterward became a teacher in the Norfolk 
Academy, where he remained until he entered 
upon his present position. In this position he 
was preceded (1881-85) by Mr. Julian Taylor, [a 
graduate (M. A., 1874,) of the same University] 
who resigned to engage in duties connected , 
with the Department of State, Washington. j 

Mr. Chas. H. Grandgent has been appointed, I 
for three years, Tutor of Modern Languages at j 
Harvard University, where he was graduated j 
in 1883. Since his graduation, he has spent 
one semester in Leipsic studying with Zarncke 
and Techmer and three Semesters at Paris with 
Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer and others. Mr. 
Grandgent has devoted four years, in all, to the ; 
acquiring of a practical knowledge of the mod- 
em languages. He has written a short ‘Study 
of Phonetics,’ published in the Giornale di 
Erudizione , of Florence, Italy, and has in prep- 
aration a small ‘ Historical Grammar of the 
Romance Languages. ’ 


OBITUAR Y. 

Herman C. Muller, Alumni Professor of 
Modem Languages in Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, died suddenly, in the midst 
of a recitation, on April 13, 1886, in the thirty- 
third year of his age. He was a native of the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia, where he received 
his early education and, in 1872, he completed 
his studies at one of the Gymnasia of St. Peters- 
burg. In 1877, he came to the United States, 
and, after remaining one year in New York 
City, where he gave private instruction in Ger- 
man and French, he removed to Beaver Falls, 
Pa., where he was engaged as teacher in an 
Academy. Thence he passed (1883) to the 
High School of Canton, Ohio, as teacher of 
German and Latin, and in 1884, was elected, 
as first encumbent, to the above-named pro- 
fessorship, founded by the Alumni of Witten- 
berg College. The vacancy caused by his 
death is now filled by Dr. Hugo Schilling. 

L£once Rabillon, Lecturer on French Liter- 
ature at the Johns Hopkins University, died 
suddenly at Cape May, New Jersey, on August 
nth, 1886, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
Prof. Rabillon came to Baltimore many years 
j ago and, up to the time of the opening of this 
University (1876), occupied himself with giving 
instruction in his native tongue, and was con- 
nected from time to time with several schools 
of the city in the same capacity. He was a Bache- 
lier £s Lettres, University de France (1832), and 
Licenciy en Droit (1836). He published, in 
1856, ‘Le Livre des Merveilles, Contes pour 
les enfants, tir£s de la mythologie par Na- 
thaniel Haw'thome’ (Paris: Librairie de S. 
Hachette et C ie ), of which a second edition 
was issued in 1865 ; and, in 1885, followed the 
chief literary work of his life, a metrical trans- 
lation into English of the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ 
Besides his literary attainments, Prof. Rabillon 
was an artist of no mean ability. 

On August 27th, Mr. William Cook, Instruc- 
tor in French and German at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (cf. Modern 
Language Notes, No. 4, p. 61) and formerly 
Assistant Professor of German in Harvard Uni- 
versity, accidentally shot himself in the knee 
at Chatham on the Cape (Mass.), and died a 
few hours afterward. His principal literary 
work was a revision of Otto f s German gram- 
mar, which is well known as a text-book. Just 
before his death, he published an ‘Alphabeti- 
cal Table of the Principal Prefixes and Suffixes 
by which Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs and Ad- 
verbs are formed in German,’ designed for 
reference. He was an occasional contributor 
to the Nation and an active member of The 
Modern Language Association, at the 
annual meeting of which, in December last, he 
presented a paper on ‘College Instruction in 
Modern Languages: What should beTaught.’ 
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Baltimore, December, 1886, 


THE FORMATION OF A MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION IN 
GERMANY. 

After much previous consultation an associa- 
tion of the teachers of modern languages in 
Germany has -recently been established. On 
the 4th of last October, about one hundred and 
fifty university professors, school directors and 
teachers met in conclave in Hanover, pursuant 
to a call issued in March by the local Vercin 
fur neuere Sprachen , and organized them- 
selves into an association with the informal 
title : Verband der deutschen ncuphilologischen 
lehrschaft. The first two articles of the con- 
stitution adopted sufficiently describe the aim 
and scope of the society : 

1. Der Verband bezzveckt die Pflege der neu- 
ercn Philologie der germanischen zvie der 
romanischen , und insbesondere die Forderung 
einer lebhaften Wechselzvirkung zzvischen Uni- 
versitat und SchulCy zwischen Wissenschaftund 
Praxis. 

2. Diese Aufgabe wird'erstrebt: (a.) durchin 
der Regel all jdhr licit e wiederkehrende Ver- 
sammlungen, auf deneti wissenschaftlichc und 
praktische Fragen aus dem Gcbiete der neu- 
eren Sprachen erortert zverden , (b.) durch 
Gr undung von Vereincn, zvelche zvieder unter 
einandcr in Verbindung treten , und zvelche die 
vcrcinzelt zvohneziden Vcrtreter und Freunde 
der neueren Sprachen an sich anschliesscn t 
und zuletzt (c.) durch gemeinsame Unterstutz- 
ung a Her auf die He bung des neusprachlichen 
Studiums gerichteten Bestrcbungen itn In- und 
Auslande. 

The initial proceedings resembled closely 
the proceedings in New York in Dec. 1884 
during the formation of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Similar confessions 
were heard of the defects of pedagogic meth- 
ods, of the preponderance of the classical ele- 
ment in the schools, of the necessity for organ- 
ization and combination ; and the same desire 
was made known for independent relations 
toward the Versammlting der Philo logen und 
Schulmanncr Deutschlands, (an association 


corresponding quite nearly to the American 
Philological Association,) while at the same 
time frank recognition was expressed for the 
eminent services of that body, and a wish to join 
with it in a friendly and generous rivalry in 
enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge. 

The papers presented were of much practical 
interest and were warmly discussed. Dr. Ahn 
described to what extent the results of recent 
investigation should be utilized in the element- 
ary study of the modern languages. He main- 
tained that phonetics was an integral part of 
linguistic instruction, and that the leading 
principles of the science should be imparted to 
the student, in order to assist him in producing 
difficult sounds in foreign languages, while a 
detailed exposition of the system should be 
reserved for a later period. His conclusions 
were adopted by the convention: Dr. Kling- 
hardt pleaded for more attentioh to the prac- 
tical side of instruction in the modern lan- 
guages, with especial regard to the study of 
the life and institutions of the various peoples ; 
and to this end indicated the best available 
means. Prof. Korting presented an elaborate 
scheme for the organization of modem lan- 
guage instruction at Universities ; and this 
topic with that offered by Dr. Klinghardt was 
reserved to be discussed and acted upon by 
the next convention. Prof. Trautmann as- 
serted that glottal r was originally neither a 
French nor a German sound ; that it appeared 
in France about 1650, and was transferred 
about 1700 to Germany; and that it is now 
rapidly crowding out lingual r in both countries. 
He added that certain sounds represented in 
English by r were really no r sounds at all, 
(try, shrine, driver, spur,) and in conclusion re- 
gretted the encroachments of glottal r t advised 
that lingual r should be taught for English and 
that the inroads into German of the obnoxious 
laryngal sound should be duly checked. The 
convention theoretically agreed with the speak- 
er. Prof. Marelle gave in French some illustra- 
tions of the method of teaching the pronuncia- 
tion and modulation of that language by reading 
aloud. 

A considerable amount of printed matter in 
the way of publisher’s circulars, specimens of 
text-books, festal songs etc. was distributed at 
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the various sessions. Most noticeable were 
three Festschriften composed for the occasion: 
Neuphilologische Beitrage herausgegeben vom 
Vereitt fiir neuere Sprachen in Hannover , 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der romanischen 
Philologie in Deutschland by Prof. E. Stengel, 
and Die Aussprache des Englischen nach den 
deutsch-englischcn Grammatiken vor 1750 by 
Prof. W. Vietor. 

The arrangements for the convention were 
admirable and the programme varied. The 
sessions, consuming three days, were held in 
the hall of the old Rathhaus , dating from the 
fifteenth century, but recently restored with 
considerable costly elaboration. Convivial 
gatherings were interspersed, including a wel- 
come the first evening, a joint breakfast, a festal 
banquet, a Komtners , the Bierzeitung of which 
contained productions in Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
Old French and Middle High German, a joint 
dinner including ladies, at which the Modem 
Language Association of America was cordial- 
ly greeted and well toasted, and a final Friih- 
schoppen. The sights of the city were also 
thoroughly inspected, and by special permis- 
sion of the emperor a complimentary perform- 
ance of Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
at the royal theatre was tendered to the mem- 
bers of the association. 

Among those present at the convention were 
Dr. Ahn, son of the well-known grammarian, 
Dr. Ey of Hanover, to whose efforts the concep- 
tion and completion of the whole undertaking 
were largely due, Prof, van Hamel of Groning- 
en, Holland, who received with the writer the 
compliment of an election to the society, Dr. 
Klinghardt of Reichenbach and Prof. Kolbing 
of Breslau, editors of the Englische Studien , 
Prof. Korting of Munster, Prof. Koschwitz of 
Greifswald, Dr. Krummacher of Cassel, 
grandson of the fabulist, Prof. Sachs, editor of 
the great dictionary which bears his name, 
Prof. Stengel of Marburg, Prof. Trautmann of 
Bonn, Prof. Wiilcker of Leipzig and Prof. Zu- 
pitza of Berlin. The Vcrband numbers already 
upwards of 300 members, and the permanent 
success of the organization is already assured. 
The next regular annual meeting will be held 
in May 1887, at Frankfort on the Main. 

H. S. White, 

Hanover , Germany. ( Cornell University). 


WILHELM SCHERER. 

Stirbt mein Vatcr dereinst, der graue, reisige Nestor, 

Wer beklagt ihn alsdann ? Und selbst von dem Auge des 
Sohnes 

WJtlzet die ThrHne sich kaum, die gelinde. Viillig vollendet 
Liegt der ruhende Greis, der Sterblichen herrliches Muster. 
Aber der Jtingling fallend erregt unendliche Sehnsncht 
Allen KUnftigen auf und jedem stirbt er aufs neuc, 

Der die rUhmliche That mit rUhmlichen Thaten gekriint 
wUnscht. 

Who could have foreseen that Scherer should 
have described most effectively the impression 
caused by his own early death, when he closed 
his masterly representation of Schiller’s heroic 
career with the verses of Goethe’s “Achilleis” 
just quoted? And Scherer is mourned not 
only by the students of Germanic philology, 
but also by the educated of the whole German 
nation, which has lost in him one of its most 
gifted sons, one of its most faithful and en- 
thusiastic interpreters. 

It cannot be the object of these lines to pre- 
sent a biographical sketch of Scherer ; a few f 
data, however, will serve to describe his life, 
which, like that of many German scholars, 
was comparatively uneventful. It represents, 
nevertheless, a series of successes from the 
time when together with his teacher, Miillen- 
hoflf, he appeared as the joint editor of the 
Denkmaler, until, after having achieved the 
highest positions and honors, he died as one 
of the acknowledged leaders of his chosen 
science. Born and educated in Austria, he 
proceeded a young student of brilliant qualities 
to the University of Berlin, where Haupt and 
Miillenhoff, the representatives of Lachmann’s 
exact school, determined his philological char- 
acter. It is interesting and noteworthy that he 
had friendly relations also with Jacob .Grimm, 
the patriarch of German philology. Scarcely 
twenty-five years of age, he was called to suc- 
ceed his former teacher, Franz Pfeiffer, at the 
University of Vienna. With the re-establish- 
ment of the University of Strassburg, he was 
selected to become professor of German phil- 
ology there, and from thence he was finally 
called to Berlin, where, after the death of 
Miillenhoff, he was the sole occupant of the 
same chair in Germany’s greatest seat of 
learning. In all these different positions he 
gathered about him a number of enthusiastic 
pupils, many of whom are now teaching at 
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German universities. More interesting, per- 
haps, than so bare an outline as that given 
above, will be an attempted picture of Scherer 
as he appears in his writings, a picture of his 
relations to his predecessors and of his influ- 
ence upon contemporary science. 

Scherer was not, like so many others of his 
profession, a scholar of the class who labori- 
ously accumulate treasures of knowledge and 
store them up in portly volumes soon to be 
forgotten, either secluding themselves from 
the contemporaneous world, or else passing 
their lives in making savage attacks upon the 
opponents of their own profitless opinions. 
Although none of his many adversaries could 
ever accuse him of superficiality or lack of 
philological accuracy, his mind was too broad 
to occupy itself exclusively with a single branch 
of science, or to exhaust itself in mere gram- 
matical formalism. A Genius of extreme 
scientific productivity and many-sidedness, he 
forms a conspicuous and happy contrast to 
those sterile representatives of German philo- 
logy who, being themselves intellectual eu- 
nuchs, can never engender a spirit of scientific 
activity among their students. 

There is something grand and heroic in 
Scherer’s nature, and in his manner of ap- 
proaching and grappling with the problems of 
his science. That spirit which had brought 
German philology into deepest union with the 
whole national and intellectual development 
of Germany, which had inspired Herder, the 
Grimms, Uhland and their followers, seemed 
also to rest upon Scherer. But a careful ob- 
servation and comparison will easily discover 
differences which constitute Scherer’s inde- 
pendence and originality. Both views and 
methods of the older generation of German 
philologists were the fruit of a development 
which had its roots in the Eighteenth century, 
which had produced the classical period of 
German poetry and philosophy, and had found 
its highest aim in the re-establishment of the 
true German spirit. Scherer, far from regard- 
ing with disdain the work of his predecessors, 
and not vain enough, like some of his con- 
temporaries, to believe himself to be the true 
philological Messiah, rather took possession 
of that rich inheritance which was left to him. 
But he did not conceal from himself its weak- 


nesses, its subjective illusions, its almost child- 
like love for systems. And it was due to 
Scherer’s liberal mind, his intuitive under- 
standing of the hidden tendency of the Zeit- 
geisty his willingness to follow it and to remain 
in mutual intercourse with it, that he under- 
took to open new channels for the develop- 
ment of philological studies. 

Even a superficial perusal of the second 
chapter of his Geschichte dcr dcutschen 
Sprache will disclose the fact, that it was the 
overwhelming influence of the natural sciences 
to which he yielded ; that it was their methods 
which by their marvellous practical successes, 
had revolutionized the mental life of the nation, 
that he strove to apply to his own science. 

It was the time when vulgar materialism 
was celebrating its bacchanals over the fact 
that the human soul could not be discovered 
by means of the dissecting knife and micro- 
scope, when philosophy and all the mental 
sciences seemed to be buried forever, only 
occasionally, perhaps, to be exhumed and 
gazed at like mummies of a by-gone age. To- 
day we are astonished to contemplate how 
young Scherer preserved his moderation, firmly 
upholding the standard of the mental sciences, 
although even later enthusiastically confessing 
in his essay Die neuc Generation (Au/sdtze 
zur Geschichte desgcistigen Lcbensin Deutsch- 
land ) that he is chained to the triumphal car of 
the natural sciences. 

Who will deny that a reform in the methods 
and general treatment of the mental sciences 
was necessary, and that this reform necessarily 
had to come from the natural sciences ? The 
principal methods adopted by Scherer, the 
exact investigation of facts, the inquiry into the 
physiological nature of language, the compari- 
son of phenomena have borne rich fruits, and 
may be traced in all of the neo-grammatical 
work. But who, again, will deny that this 
movement is gradually assuming the arrogant 
character of Sclielling’s philosophy, who, on 
the contrary, scorning the investigation of facts, 
pretended to be able to construct and deter- 
mine the laws of nature within his own mind ? 
If it only depends upon discovering the right 
method, in order to succeed in unveiling all 
the mysteries which surround the origin of 
language, and the activity of the Sprachgeist in 
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creating the different linguistic formations, why 
not at once set about finding a universal 
patent method? A mere glance at the rank 
growth of methodological literature would 
almost convince one that this was really in- 
tended, and every new attempt is greeted by 
the applause of those scientific sciolists who 
rejoice over the fact that they are in no need 
of genius to solve the deepest problems. In 
the mean time, however, the question as to 
the soundness of the principles which lie at the 
basis of this whole movement is not at all set- 
tled. We freely concede that, without accept- 
ing the principle of causality, scientific work is 
simply impossible. But there are grave doubts 
whether the idea of causality, accepted by the 
scientist, will suffice for the investigation of 
language, which is not only a physical, but also 
a psychical product. This psychical factor is 
mainly that inner experience, including the 
rich field of emotional and mental activity, 
that inner life, which withdraws itself from 
mere mechanical and external causality. 
There have been but few attempts to fix the 
laws upon which the methods of research in 
this field can be based, and we can fully under- 
stand how linguistic investigators refused to 
make use of a means which had led to great 
delusions and errors in previous times. Scien- 
tific progress, however, as well as the materi- 
alistic one-sidedness of present methods, de- 
mands a closer inquiry into the psychical factor 
of linguistic and literary phenomena; and 
until we have that, it would be well to be more 
cautious. 

It is not Scherer’s fault, if some of his new 
theories and methods, partly anticipated by 
Schleicher, were carried to extremes which he 
himself would never have sanctioned. Pos- 
sessing the courage to expose himself to the 
risk of making mistakes in order to subserve 
the final discovery of truth, his was a con- 
stantly progressive nature. Time and again 
he ventures to stimulate investigation by ad- 
vancing bold hypotheses, by giving expression 
to paradoxical opinions or by demarcating 
new fields of inquiry. This was frequently the 
case even in his earliest successful publication, 
Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. Rare 
pleasure may be derived from a perusal of his 
many reviews in different scientific journals, 


where the reader, being brought into a more 
personal contact with the author, will be as- 
tonished at the versatility of his mind, at a 
wealth of ideas, suggestions and sound judg- 
ments, which may be said to have covered al- 
most all branches of German philology. 

But in the midst of detailed and minute in- 
vestigations, apparently conducted purely in 
the interests of science, Scherer never lost 
sight of the final aim of all his labor, which 
was to advance the knowledge and promote 
the development of the German nation. How 
beautifully has he stated this ideal of his life 
in the dedication of his first work to Karl 
Miillenhoff, and how heroically at last did he 
sacrifice his life to this grand purpose ! While 
narrow-minded colleagues could never forgive 
him for thus maintaining the closest connec- 
tion with the national life, he completely won 
the hearts of the great body of his compatriots, 
who willingly listened to him as their honored 
teacher and friend. 

Easily may we discover, in this respect also, 
his relation to his great predecessors. From 
its beginnings, German philology had been the 
guardian and promoter of the German national 
idea and all the early researches into German 
antiquity were made with the noble purpose 
of bringing about a national regeneration, of 
establishing the true German ideal. When 
the culminating form of its external manifesta- 
tion, i. e. national unity, had been attained, 
profounder minds discovered with alarm that 
its true content of thought and feeling was en- 
dangered by materialistic tendencies. And as 
it is the poetry of a people which embodies 
the national ideal, Scherer, filled with the 
conviction of poetry’s great mission, concluded 
that a renewed study of the epic and lyric his- 
tory of the nation would contribute to save 
and to perpetuate the German ideal. Thus 
we see him turning aside from purely linguis- 
tic studies, in order to investigate indepen- 
dently the vast field of German literature, and 
to add his own results to whatever of great 
and of valuable had been accomplished by his 
predecessors. And while he still adheres to 
the principles and methods to which reference 
has been made above, it appears to us as if 
these had now assumed a more spiritual char- 
acter, a transformation the causes of which 
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cannot here be discussed. A number of im- 
portant monographs, and finally his excellent 
‘ History of German Literature ’ (cf. Modern 
Language Notes for May and June, 1886) 
were the fruit of his striving toward that high 
ideal which he himself characterizes in one of 
the closing sentences of his history of German 
literature: ‘*Nur aus der ganzen Fiille der 
Epochen unserer Geschichte erkennen wir die 
Anlagen, die in uns ruhen; und nur in der 
gleichmassigen Ausbildung aller wiirde die 
Vollendung unseres Wesens bestehen.” 

The success of Scherer’s writings, which 
even in the ease and elegance of their external 
form are penetrated by their author’s earnest 
personality and bear abundant witness to his 
intimate rapport with the spirit of his time, 
was proof sufficient that he was fully appreci- 
ated by the best of his contemporaries. But 
to see the perfect realization of his ideal was 
not vouchsafed to him, for the glowing zeal 
of unremitting labors all too early consumed 
his energetic life. None the less will the 
heroic and inspiring example which shone 
through a personal realization of his own ideals, 
continue ever to abide with his admiring fol- 
lowers. And while, like Elisha, longing that 
his mantle may fall upon us, there comes in- 
stinctively to our minds the epitaph which 
adorns only the grave of the greatest : 

VOLUIT. QUIESCIT. 

Julius Goebel. 

NOTES ON 

Specimens of Early English. Edited by the 
Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Part I. 
Second Edition, Oxford, 1885. 

II. 

In No. 5 of this journal, I made a few critical 
remarks on the specimens of the above-named 
volume illustrating the Midland dialect. I 
now take up the specimens of the Southern 
dialect. First a few general remarks. The 
book would have been rendered more useful 
if the grammatical introduction, which is based 
mainly on the Southern dialect, had taken ac- 
count of the Midland dialect as well, since 
about half of the specimens are in the latter 
dialect. For instance, a clear statement of the 
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different use of the definite article and demon- 
strative adjective in the two dialects would 
have been valuable. In his Old and Middle 
English , p. 212, Mr. Oliphant says, “Orrmin 
uses that as a Demonstrative and not as a 
Neuter Article,” and Dr. Morris implies the 
same in his Introd«.to Genesis and Exodus, p. 
XVI, where he says that “Gen. and Ex. and 
A Bestiary agree with the Ormulum in the 
employment of an uninflected article, and in 
the use of rW(that) as a demonstrative adjec- 
tive, and not as the neuter of the article.” 
Both these statements are wrong. It is true 
that the most common form of the definite 
article in the Ormulum, etc., as in Early Eng- 
lish generally, and especially in the Midland 
dialect, is the uninflected pe; but any number 
of instances can be given from the Ormulum 
and other Midland monuments where pat 
(patt, fiat, etc., pi. pa) is used as the simple 
article (for all genders), though it is more com- 
monly the demonstrative adjective. A few 
instances of its use as the article may be given : 
V, 964, 982, 996, 1000, 1031, 1034, etc.; XII, 37, 
74; XV, i960, 1974, 2084, 2115, etc., etc. The 
gram, introd. might have been made a little 
more complete in paradigms. The indefinite 
article, for instance, is not mentioned at all, 
nor the dual of the personal pronoun, though 
several forms occur in the texts, for example : 
unk (XVI, 1733), unkcr (XVI, 151, 1689, 1782-3), 
inc (VIII, A 1 13, B 139), inckcr (VII, 209). The 
personal pronoun of the first person has also 
the form ihc (common in King Horn); the 
forms i, ic are common also in the Southern 
dialect. The second pers. pi. has also the 
forms (nom.) gie, geo,; (gen.) gfure, geur, 
otver; (dat.) gtu, gtu , eou, eu; (acc.) gSu, giu, 
gu. Third pers. sing, masc.: (nom.) hi. hie, 
heo; (gen.)w, es; (acc.) hin. Feminine : (nom.) 
ha, hye, she, sect; (gen. dat.) hure ; (acc.) heo. 
Plural : (nom.) he, hie, hy, ha, pegg; (gen.) 
hore, peggre; (dat.) pan, peggm. To the 
definite article add the forms: (nom. sing, 
masc.) pa, se; (gen.) pas, pa; (dat.) pa, pam, 
pane, pon , po; (acc.) pa; (nom. fern.) si, pee; 
(dat.) per, po; (acc.) pa, peo, pie; (dat. neut.) 
pon, pam; (acc.) pee, po; (nom. pi.) peo; (dat.) 
pa, pam, peo, po, pon; the acc. pi. is not pan , 
but is=the nom. To the demonstrative adj. 
pis add the forms: (dat. sing, masc.) pese, 
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pisse , pis ; (nom. fem.) pes, pas ; (dat.) peser , 
pesser, pisser; (acc.) peos, pes, pis; (dat. neut.) 
pese , pis; (nom. pi.) pas, pese; (gen.) peos; 
(dat.) peos , pas; (acc.) pas , pese , pesen. The 
verb finden (p. LXXV) has also the weak pret. 
funde (VI, 594). From the list of strong verbs 
grisen-gros (XIX, 877, 1336) has been omitted. 

I. — OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

This and the following texts are printed with 
the “ punctuation ” of the MS. It is difficult 
to see what has been gained by this. It throws 
an obstacle in the way of the student which 
might have been easily and profitably removed; 
the page would thus have presented a more 
pleasing appearance, and the study of these 
monuments been made more attractive to the 
beginner. In No. VII, for instance, the punc- 
tuation is so perplexing that it is almost im- 
possible in some places to follow the construc- 
tion, and the editors themselves have lost the 
track. There is also much inconsistency in 
the editing of the texts. It is well enough to 
correct evident blunders of the scribe ; melsta - 
nent (I, 197), “mill-stones,” for instance, is an 
impossible form, which should have been cor- 
rected. But is for bis, bis for is, bus for us, 
hure for ure, of for oft, selp for self \ and to for 
and po , etc., are true dialectic peculiarities, 
which should have been retained in the text 
and explained by foot-notes, rather than vice- 
versa.—/^;/^ and fend (1. 5) are given as pi. 
in the notes and as sing, in the glossary. The 
note on be-locest (1. 42) says, “Belocest does 
not occur in the oldest period in the sense of 
‘beholdest,’ but of belockest, enclosest,” thus 
confounding the two A. S. verbs bclfican , to 
lock, and beldcian , to look at. — awidhst ( 1. 42) 
does not mean “weighest out,” but simply 
“weighest.”— pis deft all gUire drihte (1. 60) 
means : “All this your Lord does;” the glos- 
sary has incorrectly “the Lord of you all.” In 
gescung (1. 63; cf. edcene, IX, 269, neowcins, 
VII, 1 14, etc.) c has the sound of s. — wax bre- 
dene (1. 93) is not — “wax-bred,” but the dat. 
pi. of wax-bred, as given in the glossary; a 
dat. pi. can never be=a nom. sing. On the 
construction of ures hlafordes to- cyme pes 
helendes ihesu cr isles (1 . 100) reference is made 
to Hist. Outlines of English Accidence, p. 103, 
which, how'ever, treats of a different kind of 


construction, and has no bearing on this pas- 
sage. On stef-creft{ 1. 102) note and glossary 
disagree.— per-ef ter (1. 123) must be printed in 
two words, in order to give any sense, and is 
so printed in Dr. Morris’s edition of these 
homilies. There is no reason for changing 
witetlice (1. 141) to witerlice. In the note to 
1. 161 the reference to V should be “1. 1051.” 
In the note to hdgcfaderen (1. 163), “patriarch, 
high-father” should be in the plural. The 
reference on 1. 202 should be “John XV, 1.” 

A SAXON CHRONICLE. 

Alse( I.3) means “as,” not “also .’’—forloren 
(1. 15) is the p. p., as given in the glossary, not 
the past plural. — Me (1. 25) is frequently found 
with the plural of the verb, and there is no 
necessity for understanding thei; cf. hengen in 
the same line, which has for its subject me in 
1. 24, me sceolden (I, 14), etc —prengde (1. 30) 
is not from A. S. pringan — prang , but must be 
from a weak *prcngan. — In ntani of pe castles 
wceron lof and gri (1. 31), which has troubled 
editors so much, was, I think, correctly under- 
stood by Thorpe. He translates, “In many 
of the castles were [instruments called] a *l &9 
and grim.’” I 6 f would be a legitimate form 
for 169 , just as 6 f for 69 , and conversely purp 
for purh , etc., and gri may be a contraction 
for grim just as well as for grin. “Loathly 
and Grim,” then, were the names that these 
two instruments of torture bore. It does not 
make good sense to translate ouer sithon (1. 50) 
by “ever afterwards,” or to read o-wer sithen 
and translate “everywhere subsequently;” 
sithon, as Mr. Earle has correctly explained, 
is=A. S. sifium, dat. pi. of sift, journey, time, 
etc., as in twelf sfftum, tw r elve times. In re- 
gard to the first word, he says, “It is not im- 
possible that ouer in this place may belong to 
the ‘of’ which is in ‘often;’ and have nothing 
to do with ‘ofer, over.’ Then it is identical 
with Chaucer’s often sithes, oftentimes. Sup- 
posing ‘over’ to be meant, it would mean ‘times 
past reckoning.’ ” If ouer could be a corrupt 
form for ceuer, i. e. defre, then ouer sithen 
would mean “ever-sith,” “always,” and the 
sentence would give good sense: “they never 
spared either church or church-yard.” This 
may be the meaning of ouer also in 1. 50: and 
ccuric man [ rceuede ] other pe ouer my hte, “and 
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every man robbed another, whoever was 
able.” — oeuez (1. 96) is defined in the note as 
“trusty” and in the glossary as “pious.” — 
sahtlede (1. 136) Earle translates by “settled” 
and scehtleden (1. 149) by “they treated,” which 
is better than “reconciled,” as given in the 
glossary. 

III. — OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

The note to 1 . 4 (A) should read : “bliss has 
nothing to do with bless,” as pointed out in 
the “Corrections and Additions” to the first 
edition. — iset (in swa is iset , A, 93, rendering 
sicut dicitur) is wrongly defined as ‘‘p.p. set” 
in the glossary; cf. seit, “says” (A, 95) and 
iseit (B, 14). — per neuer eft ne cumed of bote 
means: “ wherefrom never again cometh help,” 
not “therefrom,” etc. — itimien (B, 109, 112) 
means “afford,” “find in one’s heart,” etc., 
not “happen.” It is probably the same word 
as teem in “I could teem it to rend thee in 
pieces” (given bySkeat and Wedgwood) and 
beteem in “rain, which I could well beteem 
them from the tempest of my eyes.” — Mids. 
Nt. Dr. I, 1, 131, and “so loving to my mother 
that he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
visit her face too roughly.” — Hamlet I, 2, 141 
(referred to by Skeat, Etymol. Diet. s. v. teem 
2.). It is probably also the same as O. N. thna 
in tlma ekki, “to grudge, be distressed at an 
outlay” (Cleasby-Vigfusson), and the Norwe- 
gian timast with the negative, for instance : 
han timist inkji oeta , “he is too stingy toeat.” 

IV. — OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

Sides (B, 20) is perhaps miswritten for side , 
on account of the following s; in the same way 
tide pe (1. 21) is a scribal error for lided pe; 
there is no reason for a subjunctive, as the 
glossary explains it. — and pat is pe felefolde 
s heste, pe is alre hestene heste , pat alle cristene 
men agen to dai to no ten (11. 94-95) means (as 
Dr. Morris translated in his edition): “and 
that is the manifold delicacy, which is the 
dainty of all dainties, that all Christian men 
ought this day to enjoy;” heste— este; the glos- 
sary defines it as “behest,” which makes no 
sense. — bi-liue( 1. 102) is a noun meaning “food,” 
“sustenance,” the same as bileue (1. 76); the 
glossary has wrongly made it into a verb 
biliuen , “to live by.” — leire (C, 44) means 
“couch,” not “sick-bed,” and leiredc (1. 50) 


means “couched,” “prostrate.” — and (D, 40) 
is superfluous and mars the construction. 

la^amon’s brut. 

Cf. “Ueber den Vers Layamons,” by Traut- 
mann, Anglia II, 153-173; ‘‘Die Alliteration 
im Lajamon,” by Karl Regel, Bartsch’s Ger- 
man. Stud. I, 171-246; “Spruch und Bild im 
Layamon,” by K. Regel, Anglia I, 197-25 1; 
“Ueber die Quellen Layamons,” by Wiilker, 
P. & Br. Beitrage 111,524-555. 

In wonder penges goude (B, 70), which the 
note translates : “wonderful things going on,” 
gonde is a misprint for goude. Madden trans- 
lates : “many good things,” and Matzner: 
“wpndrously good things,” taking wonder as 
an adverb qualifying gonde , a very common 
construction in L.; ci.wunder ane strong, etc. — 
p beod an us feole, etc. (A, 89) Madden trans- 
lates : “That is fallen on us that we should de- 
part;” in the same way it is explained in the 
first ed. beod may be sing, as well as pi. and 
feole the p. p. of fallen. The reading of text 
B ( pat lot on vs ful) strengthens this explana- 
tion.— hcchte (A, 117, 119, 121, 123, 125) and 
hatte (A, 127 and B, 117, etc.) are presents and 
so translated by Madden ; the glossary gives 
them as preterites ; cf. Zupitza’s valuable note 
on these forms in his ed. of Guy of Warwick 
Hi 348 - 9 - — welidon (A, 126, 194, 360) does not 
mean “well disposed,” but “very excellent,” 
as given in the first ed. Matzner translates it 
by “schon, herrlich, stattlich,” and Madden 
by “brave, excellent, good,” both comparing 
it to M. H. G. wol getan, which means the same 
thing. “This phrase,” says Madden (III, 448), 
“is very frequently used, and is applied to in- 
animate as well as animate objects. Its general 
signification is excellent either for qualities of 
the mind, or for strength and appearance.” — 
a god of gret win (B, 126) Madden translates ; 
“a god of great power;” so also ed. 1. This 
gives better sense than to render win by “joy.” 
For walden (A, 141), the MS. form, Madden 
and Matzner write wdldend. On Monenen heo 
gifuenen monedeei (A, 151) Madden has the 
note: “This line would be more correct if 
written Monen heogifuen , but similar inaccura- 
cies are not unfrequent.” — bi-liued (A, 182) 
Madden thinks is an error for bileued . On 
Vor tiger his halle ( 1 . 188) and similar expres- 
sions of text B cf. “An Inquiry into the Char- 
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acter and Origin of the Possessive Augment 
in English and Cognate Dialects,’’ by J. Man- 
ning, Trans, of the Philol. Soc. for 1864, first 
part, and “Some fresh Evidence from the 
Second Text of Layamon of the Possessives in 
es and ) iis ,” by Furnivall, Trans, for 1865, pp. 
75-94. For Hcengest swain e (A, 201) Matzner 
reads Hcengestes sruaines. Can hit wes heom 
ai hele (A, 245) mean : “it was hell (i. e. death, 
destruction) to them all ? ” This is the mean- 
ing called for by the context and is borne out 
by the reading of text B. The question is 
whether hele , (cf. O. N. he l in the sense of 
“death”) ever had this meaning in English. — 
feollen pa fceie (A, 254) means: “the fated 
fell.” Layamon would not have thought it 
necessary to tell his readers that the dead fell. 
For lofides (A, 274) Madden and Matzner sup- 
pose londe to be the correct form, as in the 
other text. — dugefte mo?inen (A, 282), which 
Matzner translates by “nobles,” I take to be a 
compound noun, or else dugefte is gen. sing.; 
at any rate dugefte is a noun, and not an adj. 
meaning “valiant,” as given in the glossary. — 
goer sum e (A, 378, B garisome) is taken as a 
noun in the sing, both by Madden and Matzner. 
On anes btile hude (A, 403) Madden remarks 
that “ anes seems a mistake for an, or else we 
must read bules .” — o (A, 425) is a misprint for 
of. — wunder ane strong (A, 426), “a wondrous- 
ly strong one,” and similar expressions would 
have merited a note.— gomen men (A, 498) 
Matzner regards as a compound noun and trans- 
lates the line : “minstrels began to play;” but 
he would prefer to read gleomen gunnen gleo- 
wien. — draem wes i burg hen (A, 502) means : 
“joy was in the castle,” not “in town ;” there 
has been no mention of any town. — ibrusted 
(A, 512) Madden translates by “studded, em- 
broidered, ornamented.” Can swift e sellic 
(A, 534) mean “very rare,” i. e. of rare attain- 
ments ? 

soul’s ward.' 

Let, in the note to 1 . 28, should be lets. — 
fore (1. 30) means “for,” not “before,” and in 
line 48 it is an adv., not a preposition. — hateft 
(1. 52) is in the present, as given in the glos- 
sary. — un-todealet ( 1. 80) the note translates by 
“indivisible” and the glossary by “undivid- 
ed.” — etscene ( 1. 86) is an adj., “easily seen,” 
and the word “plainly,” in the note, should 
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be stricken out. — igreiftet( 1 . 105) would mean 
simply “prepared,” not “prepared for;” but 
the MS. reading igret is correct and means 
“greeted,” “saluted,” as Matzner explains it 
in his Diet. (s. v. gegreten). The passage then 
means : “which they had greeted from afar 
before (while) on earth” (pat ha hefden of feor 
igret ear on eorfte ), Lines 167-72 have been 
mistranslated in both editions. I understand 
the passage to mean : “Take heed now then: 
if [or since] one’s heart never can receive 
within itself its own joy, separately mentioned 
(so immeasurably great is the single bliss that 
it takes up in itself thus many and thus great 
[joys]), therefore our Lord said,” etc. There 
is no reason for changing the nom. of the 
article, pe, ( 1 . 170) to pen. In the note to line 
184, pulli, “thus-like,” “such” (A. S. pile, 
pyllic), has been confounded with Chaucer’s 
thilke, “the same” (A. S. se ilea). — wunne 
(1. 198) means “joy,” as defined in the glossary. 
In nes na lessere mi tale pen wes murhftes 
sondes (1. 207), “my tale w r as no less than the 
messenger’s of mirth” (or “the messenger of 
mirth’s”), sondes is gen. sing. — limpeft to (1. 
219) means: “belongs,” “falls to,” “apper- 
tains to,” as defined in the glossary to the first 
edition. 

THE LIFE OF SAINT JULIANA. 

Line 3 in A means: “[he] most of the 
heathen drew to death those that were Chris- 
tians ;” the note is wrong. — duhefte (A, 10) 
means “dignity,” as defined in the first edition. 
The reading heh duhefte, of the other text, 
shows that duhefte does not here have the- 
senseof “body of retainers;” besides “dignity,” 
“pomp” suits the context better. In wraftfti 
so pu wraftfti (A, 38), the first wraftfti is in the 
imp., the second in the subj. — isweehte (B, 50) 
=1 swecht te, and the line means: “for naught 
hast thou troubled thyself.” The note to line 
149 in B says, “In burh domes we have an in- 
stance of flat adjection, see Earle, Eng. Philol. 
p. 400.” But what Earle means by “flat ad- 
jection” is quite another thing, namely, the 
use of an uninflected noun or adjective as an 
adverb, for instance “wonder great,” “fix me 
good,” etc.; burh-domes is nothing more than 
a compound noun, like “church-door,” “house- 
top,” etc. 
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THE ANCREN RIWLE. 

Morton translates teolunges (1. 7) by “reckon- 
ing/’ which seems better than “practices in 
magic,” on account of the adj .false qualifying 
it ; besides “magic” is expressed by the word 
sigaldren coming right before. If misiteodeget 
(1. 13) be a p. p., it can only mean, in order to 
give any sense, “having given tithes amiss,” 
or “dishonestly,” as defined in the glossary. 
But it is probably miswritten for misiteodegen , 
which is strengthened by the readings tihede 
mis of MS. T and teouden mis of MS. C. Then 
eiholden , in the next line would also be in the 
infinitive, and the whole passage would read 
very smoothly, as Morton translates: “dis- 
honest tithing, withholding a legacy,” etc. 
For also is ( 1 . 19) Morton reads also as , “so 
as,” “for example.” — schulen mid hore eien 
(1. 56 ; cf. 1. 62) is translated in the note : “scowl 
with their eyes,” and in the glossary schulen 
is referred to Dan. skule t to scowl. This seems 
correct phonetically; but the meaning that 
would suit the context better is that expressed 
by Dan. skele , Ger. schielen , to squint, Norw. 
skola,, as in sled la augo (or augom , dat. pi.), 
to roll the eyes with a scowling expression of 
the face. Stratmann defines it by “skelly, 
limis oculis spectare” and distinguishes it from 
schiilen^ to scowl. Cf. A. S. sceol-eage } sceol- 
eged, squint-eyed (B), Norw. skol-pygd , O. N. 
skjdlgr , squint-eyed, “skelly-eyed,” “skjdta 
augum i skjdlg , obliquare oeulos, skjdlga, 
skclgja [N. E. skelly ], obliquare, augu skelgjaz , 
oculi limi evadunt” (Egilsson), etc.— o luft 
(1. 60) means “aloft” not “on the left [hand].”— 
loken lodlich (1. 61) could never mean “to look 
at loathingly;” besides loken does not belong 
in the text. The MS. reading (and gif the r is 
out to eadwiten offer lodlich , piderward heo 
schuled mid eider eien) gives perfectly good 
sense : “and if there is aught to blame or [any- 
thing] loathly, thitherward they turn with both 
eyes N—frommard (1. 77) means simply “away 
from,” not “far away from.”— ruken (1. 95) is 
a plural noun, and the passage (stured him 
uorte rukelen muchele and manic ruken to - 
gedere) means: “[he] bestirs him to rickle 
large and many ricks together,” i. e. “to 
gather many great heaps.”— neppe (1. 112) 
Morton and Marsh translate by “table-cloth ;” 
Marsh refers it to Fr. nappe. — heorde-monne 


(1. 131) is in the gen. pi., as gi*en in the glos- 
sary.— zvarten, in 1. 132 (warien hwon me punt 
hire and gclden pauh pe herrncs ), I take, with 
Sweet (M. E. Primer), to mean “curse :” “(For 
then she must) curse when one impounds her 
[cow] and nevertheless pay the damages.”— 
ancre cihte (1. 134) is either a compound noun, 
or else ancre is gen. sing., not gen. pi., as 
given in the note. — purh hire meistres read 
(1. 141) is translated : “under her mistress’s 
advice” (note), while in 1. 217 (bi hire meistres 
read) the same word is rendered “master’s” 
(glossary). There is no reason in either case 
to translate meistres by “mistress’s,” since 
throughout the Ancren Riwle there is no men- 
tion of any lady superior.—/^/ vuel poht arise 
purh hire on-sihde (1. 180) means, as Morton 
translates: “lest evil thoughts should arise 
merely from seeing her,” not “from her ap- 
pearance (exposure) for a similar use of on - 
sihtfe cf. VII, 102 : Semuche murhde ich hefde 
on hareonsihde } ‘“ so much mirth I had in their 
sight,” i. e. “in looking at them.”— ancren 
(1. 181) is a misprint for ancre.— pat is lute 
strenede of (1. 191) means: “of (or in; which 
there is little force” (or “compulsion”), as 
defined in the glossary to the first edition.— 
and peo beo ful unorne , oder of feir clde (11. 
238-9) means, as Morton translates: “and let 
her be very plain, or of sufficient age unorne 
sometimes means “old;” but it is evident 
from the context that it cannot have that 
sense here ; the first edition had it right. In 
the note to 1. 273 strike out the word “to;” 
makien is not inf., but subj.— umbe } in he is 
eucr utnbe (1. 285), is an adv., and the phrase 
means: “he is always employed about,” 
“busy,” “endeavoring;” cf. and beod umbe 
per abuten (1. 356), etc.— and tie beo ham nout 
of hwon pe ueond blowc (1. 295) is wrongly 
translated : “and be not away from them when 
the fiend may blow.” It means: “and be it 
nothing to them (i. e. let them not be con- 
cerned, afraid) when the fiend may blow,” 
this meaning is plain from the rest of the sen- 
tence : and nomeliche , gif monie beod i-ueied 
somed and we l mid luue ontende , “and especi- 
ally, if many are joined together and well 
kindled with love;” cf. 11,58: oc was heom 
naht par-of which the note correctly trans- 
lates : “but it was nothing to them thereof, i. e. 
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they accounted it nothing cf. also XVII A, 
290 : pet nes nouht of godes forbode ne of godcs 
hese , translated in the note: “To whom God’s 
prohibitions and behests were of no account.” 
— \adet prime ], “until prime,” would have 
been good as a foot-note, but put in the text 
it serves only to confuse the student. — hoi 
holden (1. 357) is probably a scribal error for 
holdeti. 

pE WOHUNGE OF URE LAUERD. 

In the note to fedes , po/edes{ 1 . n) strike out 
the words “both strong and.” The strong 
verbs never had a t in the ending of the second 
pers. sing. pret. in English as far back as our 
monuments go. — o pin ahen (1. 14) means “ on 
thy own,” rather than “of thy own.” On pu 
pe self ( 1 . 19) and similar constructions cf. “On 
the English Dative-Nominative of the Personal 
Pronoun,” by F. B. Gummere, Amer. Journal 
of Philol. IV, 283-290. — clenli ( 1 . 21) means 
“entirely;” Matzner defines it by “vollig, 
ganzlich, durchaus.”-— pinche (1. 117) must be 
an error for pinchefi or pinches. 

ON GOD UREISUN OF URE LEFDI. 

Nowiht may just as w ? ell mean “no wight,” 
“person,” in 1. 31 as in 1. 47. — per ham neuer 
ne mei snoa ne uorst iureden (1. 38) the editors 
appear not to have understood. Morris (in 
his ed. of “Old English Homilies,” from which 
our extract is taken) translated iureden pretty 
correctly by “hurt ;” in the notes to ed. I it is 
translated by “trouble, annoy;” but in the 
glossaries to both editions it is wrongly referred 
to A. S. gefrtdan. Kolbing (Germania XX, 
366) has no doubt hit the right explanation. 
He says: “The MS. has iureden; the // does 
not here stand for v—f y but for w , as in peou - 
dotn; iwreden stands by metathesis (cf. vrim= 
vyrm) for iwerdeti—hurtT He then refers to 
a passage in the Phoenix where a similar ex- 
pression occurs ( 1 . 14 flf.): Ne mceg p&r rin ne 
sndw , ne forstes fndcst ivihte gewyrdan. Ac- 
cording to this explanation our passage would 
mean : “There may never harm them snow or 
frost.” In the note to 1 . 45 the first word 
should be “There.” 

Albert E. Egge. 


THE CLASSIFICA TION OF RHETORI- 
CAL FIGURES. 

The confusion and darkness which has gath- 
ered about the term Figures of Speech, is the 
opprobium of all teachers, and the dismay of 
all students of Rhetoric. I11 twenty-two cen- 
turies, I am aware of but two manful attempts 
made to sort out the rudis indigestaque moles 
of subtleties bequeathed to us by the Greek. 
Quintilian was on the right track and came 
marvelously near to success when he distin- 
guished betwen Tropes and Figures Proper; 
that is between the substitution of artful Terms 
for plain and literal ones, and of artful Modes 
of Statement for the artless and direct. But 
even with this admirable clew he was unable 
to find his way quite through the labyrinth, and 
his really valuable discovery has fallen into 
undeserved neglect, and is scarcely thought of 
now-a-days save as an added source of per- 
plexity. In our own times, Professor Bain, 
coolly dismissing Quintilian’s classification as 
“of no practical value,” has confidently an- 
nounced in its stead a truly philosophic one ; 
namely, Figures of Similarity, of Contiguity, 
and of Contrast. It turns out upon examina- 
tion that these classes cover but a single cor- 
ner of the field, and that for the rest no classi- 
fication whatever is attempted. The success, 
such as it is, has been eagerly caught at by all 
lesser writers upon the subject since then, and 
the failure has been as steadily slurred over or 
ignored. For proof of the real futility of all 
efforts so far, we need not look further than 
De Mille’s treatise — one of the latest and 
most suggestive — wherein, after very proper 
condemnation of mere subtleties and 
needless multiplication of species, more than 
one hundred so-called Figures are separately 
described and illustrated, and with classifica- 
tion so flimsy that Hyperbole and Description, 
Personification and Plagiarism, jostle each 
other in the same group ! 

No small part of our task would be accom- 
plished if we could only determine what Figures 
of Speech really are. To this end we may 
broadly distinguish the contiguous realms of 
Grammar and Rhetoric as follows : — Grammar 
treats of the normal and commonplace uses of 
language ; Rhetoric, of the uncommon and 
specially significant. The material is the 
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same in both, but Grammar is the familiar and 
household Art; Rhetoric, the Fine Art, Figures 
of Speech are really nothing but Forms or 
Modes of speech, and in such sense, might be- 
long to either realm. But Rhetorical Figures 
— Figures par excellence — are forms of speech 
artfully and significantly varied from what is 
recognized as the norm of plain speech. The 
plainness may lie in the Terms, when these are 
literal and unaccentuated. It may lie in the 
Mode of Statement, when this is straightfor- 
ward and unaffected. It may lie in the Order 
and Grouping of Parts, when this is unpremed- 
itated and artless. Now the nobler and more 
significant speech, in so far as it deviates 
from the commonplace, must deviate from it 
under one or more of these its catagories; viz., 
Terms, Modes, and Ordering of Parts. These 
would seem, therefore, at once to furnish a 
most natural basis of classification, and have 
been adopted as such in the tentative scheme 
presented below. 

It has been no easy matter to find a good 
general term that should cover the full scope 
and range of figurative effects. Emphasis , for 
example, the term which first suggests itself, 
and which actually covers more instances than 
any other in common use, would be very lame 
in humorous or pathetic relations, and would 
break down utterly if applied to the artful 
lightening and softening of expression found in 
euphemism. The term accentuation , awkward 
and pedantic as it is, seems upon the whole to 
be the best so far discovered, and is provision- 
ally accepted only in hope that discussion 
may bring to light a better. 

It will be understood, of course, that typical 
Figures only have been included in this scheme. 
A passing word, however, may be necessary 
with regard to sundry time-honored “Figures” 
conspicuous here by their absence. Some of 
these, such as Allegory, Fable, Parable, the 
old-fashioned Parallel, and even the sparkling 
Epigram, are no more Figures of Speech than 
is a Novel or an Epic. However much they 
may involve figurative elements, they are 
merely kinds of Composition. Others again, 
such as Anacoluthon and Ellipsis, belong 
plainly to the realm of Grammar. As for Al- 
lusion, — it is nothing but a very short and rep- 
utable mode of appropriation, sharing the 


honors herein with the more stately Quotation; 
whilst Plagiarism (bracketed with the other 
two in our treatises) is a Figure indeed, in that 
it is “an artful variation from the norm,” — but 
surely a Figure of Ethics — not of Rhetoric. 
We pass now to our scheme. 

SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION. 
Rhetorical Figures. — Modes of Accentuated Speech. 

I. Term Figures.— A ccentuated designation of an object 
of thought : — 

1. By significant contrast, Antithesis . 

a. By significant resemblance, — 

affirmed, Simile. 

assumed Metaphor . 

of inanimate to animate, Personification . 

3. By significant association : — 
of membership in an Individual 

Whole, Synecdoche 

(Part and Whole). 

of membership in a General 

Class, Synecdoche 

(Genus and Species), 
of individual with the Type of 

its Class, Antonomasia. 

of accompaniment or sequence. Metonymy 

(Sign, Cause). 

of fancied sympathy or partici- 
pation Transferred Epithet. 

II. Modal Figures. — A ccentuated statement of proposi- 
tions by significant departure: — 

1 . From the normal Indicative of I Interrogation , 

dispassionate statement, ) Exclamation. 

2 . From the normal Third Person 

for the inanimate and the 
absent, Apostrophe. 

3. From the normal notes of Time 

and Distance, Vision. 

4. From the normal correspondence 

between statement and its 
intent. 

Statement significantly stronger 

than the intent, Hyperbole. 

Statement significantly weaker 

than the intent, Innuendo. 

Statement significantly negatory 
of the intent, Irony. 

III. Sentence and Paragraph Figures.— S ignificant Co- 
Ordination and gradation of members (terms or prop- 
ositions): — 

x. Coordination, members isomet- 


ric, Balance. 

members merely similar, Parallelism. 

2 . Gradation, ascending series, .... Climax. 
descending series, Anticlimax. 


Up to this point our progress seems tolerably 
sure. But beyond there stretches an uncertain 
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region, whose boundaries on our side appear 
vague and shifting. I cannot, for example, 
at this stage of the discussion be quite sure 
whether the last group should not be enlarged 
so as to include such artifices as Suspension 
and Inversion, characteristic of the Periodic 
Structure, and Zeugma, of the Condensed 
Structure ; — or whether the arts of Exposition 
— Iteration, Illustration, and Exemplification — 
are artifices in any such sense as to warrant the 
formation of a superior group of Figures of 
Discourse ; — or if so, where to draw the line 
between these and the purely Logical Figure 
of Syllogism. Yet of one of these, Iteration, 
has not Carlyle somewhere affirmed that it is 
the only Rhetorical Figure of any value, — 
worth more than all the rest together? 

A word more remains to be said concerning 
a few very common and very convenient terms, 
in their relations to the above scheme. Most of 
these w'ill need a new definition to rescue them 
from perplexing vagueness. The term Figure 
is the most shifting of them all. It is some- 
times the most general term, and includes all 
others, as in our own use above. But more 
commonly it seems to include the Imaginative 
Figures only, 1 . 2, 3; and II. 2, 3. Such at least 
w'ould seem to be the accepted meaning of the 
phrase Figurative Language. The term Trope 
is loosely used as synonymous, or nearly so, 
with this last. There is, how r ever, an unmis- 
takable tendency to limit the term to Figures 
reduced to their smallest dimensions, — the re- 
sult, perhaps, of a half-conscious remembrance 
of the ancient definition. The term, at present 
nearly worthless save as a loose synonym, 
might well be restored to valuable service by 
re-defining it both in quality and dimension, as 
an Imaginative Figure couched in a single 
word, or at most a compact phrase. This 
would limit it to group I. and would exclude 
Antithesis and Simile. The term Imagery is 
even more perplexing. It is used, on the one 
hand, to include “comparisons and contrasts 
of every description, as well as every kind of 
picturesque circumstances,” — a range far 
greater in this last direction than our entire 
scheme allows. On the other hand, some 
would limit it to “pictorial similitudes,” i. e. 
to Simile and Metaphor when these call up 
visual images. My own suggestion would be 


to give it a range upon the scheme inclusive of 
I, 2 and 3, and to limit it in quality to the play 
of the visual imagination. A term is greatly 
needed to designate what I have provisionally 
called the Imaginative Figures ; — a term which 
shall exclude all merely outward and material 
(i. e. the so-called real ) comparisons and con- 
trasts, and shall include all species that depend 
for their discernment upon the poetic imagina- 
tion. I might almost as well have called them 
the poetic Figures. But this, as well as many 
other points, must await the result of future 
discussion, which it is the object of this paper 
to elicit, and which, it is hoped, may lead to a 
lasting reorganization of this central depart- 
ment of Rhetoric. 

C. B. Bradley. 

University of California. 


KNAPP'S SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

II. 

Finca, real estate. [. Fincar , fr. L. ficarc— 
fieri .\ — There is no Latin verb ficare apart 
from such compounds as pacificare , nor is 
it equal to fieri even in compounds. Sp. 
fincar ( \t.ficcare ) is probably from figicare , 
formed upon figere; cf. L. fodicare from 
fodere . Ulrich favors a ficticare. 

Fonda, hotel. [Arab, fotidoc, fr. Gr. mxvtn- 
Xfiov .]— L. funda, ‘sling’ ‘purse’; in Mid- 
dle Latin, ‘a meeting place for merchants’. 
The meaning is developed in exactly the 
same way as in Fr. bourse , ‘purse’ and 
‘exchange’. 

Gallego, Galician. [L. Callaicus .\ — The most 
usual Latin form of the w r ord is Gallaccv.s , 
from which the Sp. is derived. 

Ganar, to gain. [Arab, ganhnl, booty, gdnam, 
sheep ?]-— Probably from gana , ‘desire’, 
which is itself of doubtful origin (Professor 
Knapp offers no etymology for it). 

Goce, enjoyment. [L . gaudium.] — From gozar 
(for ety. oigozo, see foot-note, col. 235). L. 
gaudia (n. pi.) gives Sp. joy a. 

Gozne, hinge. [Arab, gosn , branch, leaf.] — 
Probably from L. contus (Gr. hot r o'), 
‘pike’, ‘spit’. In the preface, p. vi, Prof. 
Knapp remarks : “ gozne , w'e are told, is 
the Ital .gonzo, the Fr. gond , from the L. 
condus (from condfre , to fit)”. He seems 
to have simply misread condus for contus , 
in Diez’s article on gonzo. 
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Guitar, to wink. [Teut. winkjan.\ Diez re- 
jects the ety. wenkjan on good grounds, 
and favors O. H. G. gin in. 

Hasta, up to, until. [Arab, hatta ; Port, afi 
(Read al£).] — Probably from Sp. hdcia , 
‘towards’, facia for facies ) + ata (Arab. 

hatta), ‘until’. 

Hato, bundle of clothes, chattels, cattle. 
[Should be written ato, from atar. 1 — The 
Port, form is fato, showing that the Sp. 
initial h is organic. Hato answers to O. 
H. G .fazza. ‘bundle’. 

He, behold. [Old Sp.fe—ve, imper. of ver . ] — 
Here correctly explained ; but in the 
Grammar (p. 165, rem.) he is treated of in 
connection with the uses of haber , as fol- 
lows : “In the personal verb, the imper- 
ative singular he for habe, and popularly 
hed for habed, still survive witn the ad- 
verbs aqui, here, ahi and alii, there’’. 

Herencia, inheritance. [L. hereditantia , fr. 
hereditans .\ — This is the correct ety. for 
Old Sp. hcredanza. Intervocalic d, being 
here complicated with t, has persisted in 
all the words of this group, cf. here*/ad, 
here</ar, here</ero. Herencia is a direct 
formation from L. hered-em, in imitation of 
third conjugation participial derivatives 
such as creencia (cf. loss of intermediate d), 
temencia, etc. 

Hidalgo, nobleman. [Old Sp. fid algo, L. fi 
(lius) flallcus, one having the jus Italicnm 
or Roman citizenship.] — In the Grammar 
(foot-note p. 47), this word is explained as 
follows: “ Hidalgo is the word Italicus (like 
gal go from gallic us, sir go from sericus) 
with the aspirate \i like huevo from ovum. 
This early aspiration of the initial seems to 
have suggested the popular makeshift fiio 
dalgo of the middle age, to explain the for- 
gotten itaftco or ital'co .” 

The fact that the word hidalgo does not 
occur in the Poema del Cid, in which it 
might so naturally be expected to appear, 
is pretty conclusive negative evidence of 
its later formation. The ancient fijo dalgo 
is without doubt a genuine guide to the 
true etymology, hijo de algo. 

Hueco, hollow, empty. [L. hiulcus .] — .From 
huecar (in ahnecar), L. occare , to harrow, 
dig out. 

Lejos, far distant. [L. laxius , comp, of 
laxus .] — L. laxus. 


Losa, slab, tombstone. [Same as loza with 
Andalus. pronun. L. lute a, sc. tellus.] — 
Loza, ‘earthenware’^L. lutca ; but losa 
answers to Provencal lausa, from L. landes 
(Pr. s— L. d). The meaning was thus prim- 
arily ‘epitaph’; then ‘memorial slab’ as in- 
serted in the pavement of churches ; final- 
ly ‘paving tile’. Mod. Sp. laude (mot sa- 
vant) means distinctively ‘tomb-stone.’ 

Madrugada, early morning. [L. mature-\-fica- 
ta—facta.\ — Fern. p. p. of madrugar. 

Madrugar, to rise early. [L. mature-^ficare— 
fieri.\ — Answers to a derivative in - icare 
(not -ficare), maturicare, from maturus, 
‘seasonable.’ Derivatives in - ficare ter- 
minate either in -ificar or in iguar, cf. paci- 
fic ar, apaciguar. 

Maido, mewing (of a cat). [L. vagltus.] — The 
correct L. vagilus would conform to the re- 
quirements of the accent, and initial v : m is 
not impossible ; but the word maido, like 
Sp .maullido and Fr. miauler , is doubtless 
onomatopoetic. 

Medrar, to thrive, prosper. [L. merltare, by 
transp. of r ’ /.] — From L. meliorare (mel- 
rar: meldrar : medrar ). Meritare is un- 
satisfactory for the meaning. 

Mueca, grimace. [Originally term used in 
caressing children as in Catalan still, for 
boca.] — If by this it be intended to connect 
mueca etymologically with boca, it should 
be remarked that mueca is kindred with 
the widely occurring stem moc ; cf. Fr. se 
moquer, Eng. mock , etc. 

Mustio, withered, musty, sad. [L. mustius, 
transpos. of mussitus, fr. mussare .] — Prof. 
Knapp gives only the definition ‘sombre’ 
‘gloomy , and apparently associates these 
with the meanings ‘to murmur,’ ‘be afraid’ 
of L. mussare. This would be doing vio- 
lence to the sense as well as to the form 
of the p. p. mussatus. Sp. mustio and It. 
muscio are doubtless, as Diez suggests, 
from L. mucidus, ‘mouldy.’ 

Momia, mummy. [Ital. mummia= Arab, mu- 
mlya, fr. mfim, wax.] — Prof. Knapp seems 
to have inadvertently substituted tne word 
‘Arabic’ for ‘Persian* in Diez’s explanation 
= li votn gleichbed. pers. mfimijA, dies von 
mfim wachs." 

Nata, -cream. [L. nata (res), what arises.] — 
Probably from L. matta, regarded as the 
‘coating’ of the milk. For the n, cf. Fr. 
natte. (Ronsch objects to this etymology, 
Rom. Forschungen, I. 442 flf.) 
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Nino, Nina, m. and f., child [L. mittimus', by 
inv. mimtto = ttinno.] — More probably 
from the lullaby formula, nittna-nanna , 
‘rockaby baby.’ 

Novio, Novia, m. and f., lover, intended hus- 
band or wife. [L. nubius, fr. nublre .] — 
“ Von novus nova (nova nupta), nichtetwa 
von nubere.” Diez. 

Ordenar, to milk. [Properly odrehar , fr. odre 
or odrina ; w. n to disting, fr. ordenar .] — 
A differentiated form of ordenar, with 
specialized meaning. 

Pais, district, country. [L. pagus,]— L. pagen- 
sis. 

Pasaporte, passport. [Pasa, go on -\~portc, fr. 
portar.] — The latter half of the compound 
is from L .portus, ‘port.’ and stands in the 
relation of object to the first. 

Pasear, to walk up and down. [Paseo\. — 
Paseo, a walk. [Paso.] — Pasear is a de- 
nominative from paso (as if from passus, 
passicare). Paseo , on the other hand, is 
derived from pasear. 

Patilla, a little foot, spike, trigger, pi. side- 
whiskers. [L. pacta, neut. pi. from pan- 
glre.] — Dim. of pata, ‘foot,’ which is proba- 
bly an imitative word; cf. Gr. tuxrt-'iv, 
‘to tread,’ Fr. patte, Germ. Patsch/uss , 
Eng. pat, patter. 

Patio, court-yard. [L. spatium.] — Spatium has 
regularly given espacio. Patio is believed 
to be an African word. 

Pedestal, pedestal. [ L. pede-m -f Germ. 
stand.] — Due to a misunderstanding of 
Diez, s. v. piedestallo : “ zsgs. mit dent 
altdeutschen stal stellung, stand." 

Pena, rock, cliff. [Gael, beinn, mountain ; Ar- 
mor. penti.] — From L. pinna (penna,) ‘pin- 
nacle’. “ Das celt, pen ‘ hop / ,’ ‘ gipfel ,’ 
ware sic her masculin geblieben." Diez. 

Pescuezo, neck. [L. post+capitium , cautio, 
cozo=cuezo.] — A compound of post and 
cuezo— L. concheus ; cf. It. coccio , coccia. 

Pestanas, eyelashes ; sing., a fringe, edge. 
[L. postanea , neut. pi. fr. post.] — A deriva- 
tive from Sp. pista, a trace, strip (Fr .piste)', 
cf. It. pistagna, which precludes L. pos- 
tanea. 

Pieza, piece. [L. /ittacia, pi. of — ium.] — Sp. 
pedazo is fr. ptttacium, but pieza, like Fr. 
pibce and It. pezza, is probably from 
Gr. Ttt^a, ‘foot’. 

Piar, to pule, chirp. [L. pipare .] — An imitative 
word*, cf. It . piarc, Yx.jnailler. So pitar 
[L .pipitare, fr. pipare,] and pito [pipar]. 


Portugues, Portuguese. [Portuensis, fr. Portus 
(Oporto).] — Syncopated form of Old Sp. 
portogales (Poema del Cid), Middle Latin 
portogalensis. 

Prenda, pledge. [The verbs used in Spain are 
empehar (pignus), to pawn, and sacar de 
prenda ou empcho , to reclaim ; so that I 
consider prenda originally from praeda, 
booty, in the sense of prize, and not from 
prender. See presa.] — From pignora (pi. 
of pignus), penra: pendra: prenda ; under 
influence of prendar (L. pignorare). 

Prenado, big, replete. [ praegnans .] — L. 
praegnatus, ‘pregnancy’ nas given the Sp. 
noun prenado (same meaning), the resem- 
blance of which to a passive participle has 
led to its use as an adjective. 

Quicio, hinge. [L. quiritus.] — Ety. unknown. 

Rabia, rage, [rabida, neut. pi. of rabidus .] — 
L. rabies. 

Raza, race. [Fr. race ; L. radix.] — O. H. G. 
reiza ‘line.’ 

Recinto, precinct. [L . prcr cine turn, f x.prercin - 
glre.) — L. recinctum. 

Recio, stout, rude. [L. rapticius, fr. raptus.] — 
L. rigidus. 

Reja, grate, grating. [L. regula.]— Prof. Knapp 
combines under reja the definitions ‘iron 
bar’ and ‘grating’ thus evidently confound- 
ing two Sp. homonyms, viz., reja, from L. 
regula, ‘bar,’ which in Spanish seems to 
have survived only with the meaning of 
‘ploughshare’; and reja, from L. reticulum, 
‘net,’ in the sense of ‘grating’. A similar, 
but even more obvious, confusion occurs 
under the word real, which is defined as 
'regal' and ‘ real ’. L. regalis is here off er- 
ed as the sole etymology, no place being 
made for realis (from res). 

Reorganizar, to re-organize. [L. reorganizare 
to retune, fr. organum.] — Sic ! 

Respuesta, response. [L. responsita, for 
responsio.] — Sp. respuesta. It. risposta ex- 
hibit confusion between the Latin partici- 
ples responsa and reposita. 

Restregar, to rub back and forth. [L. re+ex 
-\-fricare.] — L. re-extricare. 

Retal, remnant, clipping. [L. raptale, fr. rap- 
tus.] — From Sp. retal lar (L. *re-taleare, fr. 
talea), ‘to cut oflf;’ cf. Fr. r e tail le, retainer. 

Reto, challenge, threat. [Old Sp. riepto— L. 
replto, I demand satisfaction.] — From re- 
tar, ‘to accuse,’ ‘threaten,’ L. reputare. 
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Retozar, to frolic, romp. [ tost-are fr. tor - 
rere.] — Sp. tozar , ‘to butt,’ ‘push,’ from 
/ter*?, ‘low in stature,’ ‘stumpy,’ L. thyrsus , 
It. torso. 

Reyerta, strife, quarrel. [L. rixatoria , pi., by 
metath.] — Sp. reyertar , ‘to contend obsti- 
nately,’ from.y^r/ 0 , ‘rigid.’ 

Sagunto, Saguntum. [Gr. ZaxvvOoS.] — 2 a- 
yovvzov. 

Salpicado, sprinkled. \Salpicar , L. 

picare , to daub with brine.] — Like the Fr. 
saupoudrer y literally ‘to powder with salt,’ 
Sp. salpicar means primarily ‘prick with 
salt’. 

Sayal, tunic. [L. sacculus.]— From Sp. sayo t 
‘mantle’. 

Sayo, mantle. [L. sagum or saccusf ] — L. 
sagum. 

Sencillo, simple. [L. simpftciltus, dim. of 
simplex .] — L. singellus for singulus. 

Sobre, on, upon. [L. super. ] — L. supra. 

Sombra, shade, shadow. [L. solis umbra; 
Alex, solombra.] — For so-ombra } from sub- 
umbra. Solombra in Alex, is probably for 
so Pom bra. 

Sosegar, to quiet, [L. sub-siccare .] — L. *sub- 
sPdicare, causative of subsidere. 

Tino, shrewdness, [tenus, a snare.] — Sp. atinar 
‘to hit the mark,’ probably from L. ad 
tenus (cf. Port, att, ‘up to’). 

Tomar, to take. [Unknown] — This is the only 
word in the vocabulary which Prof. Knapp 
marks as “unknown,” although in numer- 
ous cases no etymology is offered. Tomar 
is believed by Diez to be of Gothic origin. 
Settegast attempts to derive it from L. 
mutuare. 

Traje, dress, garment. [L. tractlcum, fr. 
tractum y flowing robe.]— -From Sp. traer , 
‘to wear,’ with inserted j (Middle Latin 
tragere) y to prevent the hiatus. 

Trasquilar, to clip, shear. [Older Sp. tres- 
quilar , fr. a form trixinare f fr. Gr. 
rpixoS.] — Ety. unknown. 

Trepar, to climb. [Teut.; Ger. treppen .] — 
There is no German verb treppen. Read 
Treppe. 

Trocar, to barter, exchange. [L. torqueref ] — 
Ety. uncertain. Diez favors travicar } from 
trans and vie is. 

Tropezar, to stumble. [Tropeza.] — Diez de- 
rives this word from tropa. Mussafia 
would connect it with the stem top , ‘block.’ 


Valido, favorite. [Arab, zvalide.]— P. p. of. 
valer. Arab, a/ is treated inSp. like Germ. 
Wy i. e., it becomes, as a rule, gu ; cf. Prof. 
Knapp’s own ety. of Guadalquivir: [Arab. 
wadi\al-kebiry the great river]. 

Varon, man, hero, baron. [L. zdr with aug.l — 
Diez derives this widely occurring Ro- 
mance word from O. H. G. bero y ‘bearer’ 
(berany ‘ferre’). Settegast believes baro to 
be a native Latin word, not a reflex of the 
Romance forms. 

Verano, summer. [L. ver-anus, adj., true 
spring, or estto L. aestivus ; see prima- 
vera.] — Immediately preceding, in the 
vocabulary, stands the Latin phrase vera 
effigies y translated “true image;” but by 
‘true spring’ is here doubtless to be under- 
stood ‘spring proper,’ which latter mode of 
defining ver-anus would have precluded 
the suspicion that veruSy ‘true’ and ver y 
‘spring* had been confused in the explan- 
ation. 

Among a few points touching the definitionSy 
which, though not falling strictly within the 
scope of this study, might appropriately be 
mentioned here, I will call attention to a sin- 
gle one, as showing how a scholar so thor- 
oughly conversant with Modern Spanish as 
Professor Knapp undoubtedly is, may never- 
theless occasionally be caught tripping. On 
page 46, 1 . 473 of the text, it reads : “ Los vo- 
luntaries recorrieron aquellos alrededores, se 
hicieron vejigas en los pihy y no encontraron 
nada.” The word vejiga (L. vesica , ‘bladder,’ 
‘blister’) is defined in the vocabulary as follows: 
“ vejiga y n.f.y bladder; hacersev — j en los pies, 
to put wings to their feet, to be nimble.” The 
italicized clause cited above, to which this 
explanation is intended to apply, means, on 
the contrary, simply ‘they blistered their feet. ’ 
Instead of this very obvious, literal and prosaic 
rendering of the phrase, Professor Knapp has 
evidently, by a vivid play of the imagination, 
fancied the fastening of bladders to the feet to 
be, in Spanish, in some way figuratively re- 
garded as conducive to the speed of the runner. 
After so lengthy a criticism of one of the 
features of Professor Knapp’s Spanish course, 
I cannot refrain from renewing, in conclusion, 
my opening expression of appreciation of its 
marked excellence in other respects. The 
Grammar and Readings afford the best intro- 
duction with which I am acquainted, to the 
practical study of Spanish. In the Grammar a 
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promise was made that a second series of ex- 
ercises would be found at the end of the Read- 
ings. This proposed extension of the exercises, 
which would be extremely useful, is unfortu- 
nately not to be found there, nor is its absence 
even mentioned. Professor Knapp was also 
compelled, in view of the unexpected bulk of 
the vocabulary, to withold an introduction which 
he had prepared, treating historically of the lan- 
guages of the Peninsula and their dialects, and 
of the phonetic laws governing the hispaniciz- 
ing of Latin words. In undertaking to deal with 
so difficult and delicate a subject, Professor 
Knapp will doubtless appreciate the fact that in 
the published works of a scholar occupying a 
professor’s chair in so distinguished a seat of 
learning as Yale University, the fair name of 
American scholarship is conspicuously in- 
volved. 

H. A. Todd. 


The Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Charles H. Herford, M. A., Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1886, pp. 
XVII, 426. 

The literary relations of England and Ger- 
many in the sixteenth century prove to be, 
under the hands of Mr. Herford, a larger and 
more important subject than the most of us, 
probably, have hitherto supposed. That there 
were such relations, or in other words, that the 
influence of Germany upon literary England 
did not begin with the Werther period is, of 
course, no new doctrine. It is probable, how- 
ever, that most students of English literature, 
if asked to enumerate tangible evidences of 
such influence, would, after mentioning Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus , Barclay’s Ship of Fools and 
perhaps Decker’s GuVs Horn-booke , find it 
convenient to pause and consider. Mr. Herford 
has attempted to examine the whole volume 
of literary commerce of which the three works 
named were the most conspicuous importations. 
His task is admirably performed, and students 
in this field certainly owe him something more 
than the abstract gratitude which we may all be 
assumed to feel towards the doers of good 
work everywhere. For much of the material 
studied and reported upon by him is difficult 


of access, some of it consisting of rare old prints 
that have not been re-issued, and some of it 
even of manuscripts that were never printed at 
all. Among German scholars the author ac- 
knowledges especial obligations to Scherer, 
Erich Schmidt and Goedeke, both for the stim- 
ulus of their method and for the results of their 
researches. In general the German material 
dealt with by Mr. Herford is better known and 
more easily obtainable than the English. 
The work is divided into two parts, in the 
first of which, consisting of three chapters, are 
discussed a variety of minor facts which come 
properly within the purview of the subject, but 
which at the same time are of almost inappre- 
ciable influence upon the general current of 
English letters. Thus we have a chapter upon 
the lyric poem, another upon the polemical 
dialogue and a third upon the Latin drama. 
The method adopted is first to discuss the 
literary type and its prominent representatives 
in Germany, and then to pass to England' for 
the purpose of considering, first, translations 
and confessed imitations and, secondly, such 
English works as suggest “ Dutch ” influence 
without openly acknowledging it. In general, 
it appears that the lyric products of Germany 
during the Reformation epoch awakened but 
little interest across the sea. 

The Meistergesang was not responded to at 
all, although, as Herford acutely suggests, the 
germ of it existed in the annual performance 
of Mysteries by the English guilds. Somewhat 
different was the case with the Lutheran hym- 
nology, a very creditable anthology of which 
was furnished (1524-1531) by Miles Coverdale’s 
Goostly Psalmcs and Spiritual Songs. Several 
of Coverdale’s hymns, including his version of 
Ein' feste Burg , are treated by Herford at 
some length as to both sense and meter and a 
complete list of them is subjoined in which 
their separate correspondences with German 
Kirchenlieder are noted wherever such corre- 
spondences have been discovered. The 
second chapter, which treats of the polemical 
dialogue, is mainly devoted to the Rede me 
and be not wroth or The Burial of the Mass, 
which appeared in 1528 as the joint work of 
William Roy and Jerome Barlow. Roy and 
Barlow had been Franciscans at Greenwich, 
from which, about 1525-7, they escaped to 
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Strassburg, where they commenced waging 
literary warfare upon Wolsey and English Ca- 
tholicism. Their dialogue^ The Burial of the 
Massy which was based upon Niclaus Manuel’s 
Die Krankheit der Messe , brought various 
others in its train, so that the type became a 
favorite one for the purposes of theological 
warfare. Chapter III., one of the most inter- 
esting in the volume, is given to the Latin 
drama. Here, as before, Englishmen appear 
as followers and continuators of the German 
humanists. But if this thought should prove 
painful to British patriotism anywhere, it is of 
course open to reply that the real English 
genius of the sixteenth century had other 
work in hand than Latin dramas. 

In the second part of his work our author con- 
siders those several groups of literary and socio- 
logical phenomena which are suggested to the 
mind by the names Faustus , Ulenspiegel, Nar- 
renschiff and Grobianus. Each one of these, 
but more particularly the first and third, ac- 
quired great vogue in England. Under the 
heading “ Faustus Cycle,” Herford discusses 
not only Marlowe’s play and various other 
works in which a Faust-motive shows itself 
somewhat clearly, but also a number of pro- 
ducts that are connected with Faustus only by 
the thread of magic or deviltry. Thus the 
legends of Fortunatus and the like and a con- 
siderable volume of witch-literature come in 
for treatment. The “ Ulenspiegel-Cycle ” is 
made to cover the whole copious literature of 
Schwanke as developed at home and reflected 
in England. Markolf, the Kalenberg Pfarrer 
(cf. Goedeke I § 106), and Ulenspiegel himself, 
each gave birth to English progeny. Traces 
of the former are slight and uncertain, but Her- 
ford, with characteristic thoroughness, devotes 
several pages to them. The Kalenberg Pfar- 
rer was translated about the end of Henry 
VI II’s reign, the English version receiving 
the name The Parson of Kalenborow. Ulcn- 
spiegel was first done into English by William 
Copland who called his hero Howleglass( ca. 
1550) and in due time “Owlglass” became a 
popular figure and lent some traits to Robin 
Goodfellow and Friar Rush. A greater favor- 
ite than any of these, however, was the Ship of 
Fools “ which,” says Herford, “shared with no 
second English book the privilege of being 


read a century after it was written.” It fur- 
nished “motives” for several satires which in 
their various forms rang changes upon the 
theme : Stultorum infinitus est numerus. 
Most important among them were Cock Cor- 
el T s Bote (ca. 1510), the Bouge of Court and 
the Hye Way to the Spittcl House. The last 
chapter in the book, dealing with the subject of 
Grobianism, might have been headed “the 
boor-cycle.” It is occupied with a discussion 
of Dedekind’s Grobianus and the Gufs Horn- 
boo ke. 

I have thought that this notice would best 
serve its purpose if it simply indicated what 
ground is traversed by the author. The book 
is one which will recommend itself to every 
student. Throughout, it is the product of care- 
ful scholarship and of fine literary skill. Me- 
chanically, too, it is worthy of the famous press 
from which it comes. 

Calvin Thomas. 

University of Michigan. 


Romanise hes und Kcltisches. Gesammelte 
Aufsatze von Hugo Schuchardt. Berlin, 
Verlag von Robert Oppenheim, 1886. 

This book, which is simply a collection of 
literary and scientific articles published during 
the last fifteen years, affords new proof of the 
unusual versatility that characterizes the auth- 
or of the Vocalismus des Vulgdrlateins. The 
essays, seventeen in number, appeared origi- 
nally in the Allgemeine Zeitung , Im tieuen 
Reich and the Neue Freie Presses they treat of 
all manner of subjects, from W«lsh metres to 
Italian poets, ancient and modern. Most of 
them may be called popular in that they seem 
intended as much to entertain as to instruct; they 
demand, however, on the part of the reader, a 
good previous acquaintance with the points 
discussed. 

The various themes were suggested chiefly by 
passing events. On hearing Supp£’s famous 
opera Schuchardt conceives the idea of writing 
an account of Boccaccio and the rise of the Ital- 
ian novella. A visit to the south of Italy calls 
forth a vivid picture of ancient Roman life, as 
deciphered from the inscriptions on the walls of 
Pompei. While looking about his library for 
something to read, the author stumbles upon 
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a Portuguese novel by Julio Diniz; he finds it 
interesting, and gives us a description of it. A 
prolonged study of modern Italian literature 
results in articles* on the Roman satirist Belli 
and the lyric poet Stecchetti. For an account 
of the legend of the Three Rings in its three 
different forms, the Persian, the Jewish, and 
the Christian, we are indebted to an omission 
in Tobler’s edition of Li dis dou vrai aniel. 
An interesting study of the metaphors of love, 
both in verse and in prose — which is considered 
as another form of poetry — was written to 
supplement Brinkmann’s Thicrbilder der 
Sprache . 

Several essays—those on Ariosto, on Calderon 
on Camoens and his great epic poem embrac- 
ing the whole history of Portugal — were com- 
posed for anniversary festivals. In the study 
of Ariosto that poet is briefly compared with 
Goethe. Another chapter is devoted to Goe- 
the’s criticisms of Calderon’s works, his great 
liking for them, and his estimation of the in- 
fluence they exerted on German dramatic art ; 
the strong sympathy Goethe felt for a man so 
different from himself is explained by the love 
of the supernatural, which was common to both, 
although its manifestations differ widely in the 
two authors. We find in another anniversary 
paper an emphatic contradiction of Ticknor’s 
statement that Calderon’s plays do not reflect 
truly the Spanish character of the time when 
they were composed. Indeed, in all these 
literary articles Schuchardt seems disposed to 
resent any unfavorable comment on the writer 
he is studying : he puts himself so completely 
in sympathy-*with his author that he sees with 
his own eyes all the man’s environment and 
feels in his own heart all the emotions that 
moved him to write. His style is enthusiastic, 
picturesque, sometimes flowery, but never 
displeasing. While avoiding all appearance of 
pedantry, he displays an erudition that is won- 
derful in its breadth and thoroughness. An- 
other quality that distinguishes him is freedom 
from local prejudice : in a notice of Comparet- 
ti’s Virgilio nel medio evo he expresses won- 
der that the word “ classic ” should ever have 
been applied to the works of Gottfried von 
Strassburg and Wolfram von Eschenbach ; 
elsewhere he draws a comparison, by no means 
favorable to the poetry of his own country, 


between the laws of rhyme and metre in France 
and Italy and those that prevail in Germany ; 
in describing the projected establishnent of a 
Diez Fund, to encourage work in the domain 
of Romance Philology, he suggests that Rome 
would for political reasons be preferable, as 
seat of the enterprise, to Berlin, the city first 
chosen. He pleads elsewhere for the separa- 
tion of French and English studies in German 
schools, and for the further cultivation of 
French, even at the expense of English. Das 
Franzdsische im neuen deutschen Reich, writ- 
ten immediately after the Franco-Prussian war, 
is an impartial study of the dialects of Metz and 
Steinthal, — the two principal branches ofc the 
Lorrain spoken in the newly annexed German 
territory, — their relation to other French dia- 
lects and to the German, and the chances of 
their survival ; it contains also an account of 
the unsuccessful attempts of the French gover- 
nment to make the use of the French language 
general in Alsace. 

By far the longest and perhaps the most impor- 
tant article is the one called Keltische Brief e. It 
consists of several letters to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung , describing the author’s seven weeks’ 
sojourn in Wales, where he visited Caernarfon, 
Rhyl, and Bala. From Caernarfon he went to 
see the great Eisteddfod , or contest of litera- 
ture and music, at Pwllheli. He gave himself 
out as a German Professor who understood 
Welsh but no English ; in this way he became 
intimate with the people wherever he went, 
and contrived, during his whole stay, to speak 
nothing but the language of the country. 
Everywhere he was kindly received. The 
Welsh have, it appears, preserved the old Kel- 
tic hospitality ; they have, however, lost the 
sentimentality and the impetuosity character- 
istic of their race, and are, except in matters 
touching religion or their nationality, a thor- 
oughly cool-headed, unimaginative, practical 
people. This change Schuchardt attributes 
largely to the influence of the severe non-con- 
formist religion, which has gained such com- 
plete mastery over the Welsh that it tends to 
choke out the more generous impulses of their 
nature. The ancient language is assiduously 
cultivated, and an abundance of literature is 
produced in it every year ; but the study of it 
has not been directed hitherto by scientific 
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principles. Strange to say, lyric poetry is the 
only kind that has ever flourished in the home 
of the Arthur cycle. Both the new style of 
verse, simply rhymed, and the extremely diffi- 
cult old style, comprising a complicated system 
of alliterations and unaccented rhymes, are 
used by the poets of to-day. Schuchardt coun- 
sels all Keltic scholars to direct their attention 
especially to the living idioms; he advises in par- 
ticular a study — never seriously attempted 
hitherto— of the various Welsh dialects, which 
differ considerably among themselves. 

Chas. H. Grandgent. 

Harvard University. 


Grundriss zur Geschichte der Angelsachs- 
ischen Litter atur, Mit einer Uebersicht 
der Angelsachsischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
von Dr. Richard Wulker, O. Professor 
an der Uni versitat Leipzig. Leipzig, V eit & 
Co., 1885. XII, 532 pp., 8vo. 

Prof. Garnett’s bibliography of the Beowulf 
must have been a revelation to many an Ameri- 
can student of Anglo-Saxon ; much more will 
the volume now before us surprise those whose 
horizon in these studies has been circum- 
scribed by American publications, and the few 
more generally known English and German 
works and editions that may be found in our 
College libraries. What Prof. Garnett has so 
well done in the way of supplying an exhaus- 
tive bibliography for one poem, Prof. Wulker 
has endeavored to do for the entire literature 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. The imposing 
array of material here brought together will 
not only excite admiration for the industry of 
the compiler, but will also contribute to a wider 
acceptance of the fact that there is a literary 
history of these early times ; that in the prose 
and poetry of our earliest English ancestors 
are involved questions of national growth in 
thought and in sentiment full of interest and 
of intricacies that deserve the best attention. 

A glance at these pages will recall the words 
of Prof, ten Brink in the preface to his ‘Early 
English Literature’: “The beginner needs a 
guide in the labyrinth of literature concerning 
literature; * * the scholar will wish to know 
the proofs supporting the views presented, and 
will not always find his wishes satisfied. I 


hope to meet both requirements in a special 
brochure with the title, ‘ Manual to the History 
of English Literature.’ ” In the uncertainty 
of a speedy fulfillment of this promise it is 
particularly advantageous to the wider and 
more effective use of Prof, ten Brink’s first 
volume, that the above needs are in great 
measure met by Prof. Wiilker’s Outlines, for 
it must be specially observed that these bio- 
graphical lists on the various topics falling 
within the scope of the subject, are informed 
with a brief critical and historical commentary 
in which the author at times even warms into 
earnest and profitable discussion. 

It is moreover to be hoped that these sugges- 
tive pages may enforce a lesson that Prof. 
Garnett’s bibliography was fitted to teach 
indirectly, with respect to the selection of texts 
for ordinary class-work. The fallacy of a too 
exclusive employment of the text of the great 
epic for every variety of purpose in elementary 
courses in Anglo-Saxon, has been emphasized 
again and again. Where the allotment of time 
to these studies is quite limited, as it yet is in 
most places, the teacher will do well to strike 
the Beowulf from the list of subjects recurring 
at short intervals. The most liberal reading 
of prose and of less comprehensive poems 
should precede the study of the Beowulf, as at 
all times the doctrine in disciplinary work 
should be experimetittim in corpore idle. 

Theodore Parker once said that “the hard- 
est way of learning is by easy reading ;” it is 
the implied converse of this truth, that the 
easiest way of learning is by hard reading, 
that the true scholar soon learns to accept. In 
the English student’s task of making himself 
familiar with the present state of his science, 
and its historical antecedents, Prof. Wtilker’s 
book will prove a vade mecutn for a phase of 
his studies that has its traditions in foreign 
countries, and in which he is therefore particu- 
larly in need of such an expository guide. 

It were not difficult to find fault, at a number 
of points, with the plan according to which the 
material has here been arranged and classi- 
fied ; but we feel more inclined to thank Prof. 
Wulker for the goodly degree of logical con- 
sistency and order in which he has drawn this 
first outline of a complex subject, being assured 
that a second edition will bring more correc- 
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tions in this regard than any reader, who at 
best can not have greater solicitude for the 
character of the book than the author himself, 
would find it easy to suggest. We shall doubt- 
less have a re-arrangement of many chapters, 
so that much of the repetition unavoidable with 
the present plan, will be obviated. 

The bibliography of a live science is, of course, 
made incomplete by the very act of publica- 
tion ; the “ proof” can not be read without ex- 
periencing the necessity of inserting new items 
that have accumulated while the “form” has 
been set up ; and this accumulation of addi- 
tional matter goes on, making necessary, ever 
and again, appendices and new editions. One 
such appendix already accompanies this first 
edition, in which the subject is brought down 
to the date of the completed volume, and we 
hope for an acceptance of this work that may 
soon make possible a second edition in which 
the newly contributed matter may find proper 
incorporation. For the period now covered 
by this volume it is remarkably full and near 
completeness. Few books and treatises have 
escaped the industrious search of the author. 
Prof. Wiilker has doubtless made the most 
extensive personal examination of this material 
of which any modern scholar can boast, and 
his account, therefore, of rare and of generally 
inaccessible works, will be found to possess a 
high value. Of less known treatises I notice 
the omission of Ebenezer Thompson’s ‘‘The 
Archaic Mode of expressing numbers in Anglo- 
Saxon ” (J. Russell Smith) ; and upon examina- 
tion it may also appear desirable to give a 
place to another volume by the same author, 
entitled, “German-English Analogies.” At 
p. 78, §141, it would be in place to insert; 
“The Coronation Service, or Consecration of 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, as it illustrates the 
Origin of the Constitution.” By Thomas 
Silver, Oxford ; printed by W. Baxter, for J. 
Parker; and J. Murray, London; 1831. Men- 
tion might also be made of the design once 
entertained by the Grimm Brothers of pub- 
lishing the Judith and the Genesis (Preface to 
“Die beidett altesten deutschen Gedichte aus 
dem achten Jahrhundert: Das Lied von 
Hildebrand und Hadubratid , und das Weissen- 
brunnen G ebet zum erstenmal in ihrein Metrum 
dargestellt und herausgegeben durch die 


Bruder Grimm. Cassel , bei Thurneisen y 

1812”). 

I think that it will be found that Prof.Wiilker 
has at times dealt too sparingly with ‘ ‘reviews. ’ ’ 
In the case of a work like Leo’s Glossar , for 
example, the opinion of able reviewers is of 
prime importance. (For reviews of Leo see 
Sievers, Anglia II, 526 f; Zupitza, Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung y 1877, 297 f ; Henrici, Archiv 
fur das Studium der neueren Sprachcn y vol. 
61, 336 f). 

In the matter of minor details attention may 
be directed to a foot-note at page 426. The 
author has here apparently forgotten that the 
Cotton manuscript of the Boethius, in its present 
condition, begins with the words unclcenan 
slou'e (Fox, p. 10, 1 . 15), and that the variant 
readings in the transcript of Junius are, there- 
fore, our ultimate source for the Cottonian 
passage in question. A personal examination 
of the manuscripts enables me to give the facts 
in full : The Bodl. MS. reads, “ and gavorhte 
hi eft to leofie" which is unchanged in the 
transcript of Junius. The Cottonian reading 
in the margin of the transcript is, pa gervorhte 
he hi efter to leofie ; Rawlinson merely changes 
to leope. Fox, therefore, in transmitting the 
Cottonian reading of Junius erroneously omits 
to. An indication should have been given at 
page 13, that the r * Certaine Prayers of the 
Saxon times' ’ are not strictly Anglo-Saxon, 
but have been taken from the Ancrcn Riwle 
{Beit rage I, 72, and fahrbuch fur romanische 
und englische Sprache und Literatur, III (1876), 
197, note). 

The author does not appear to have made 
the most of Cockayne’s “ erklarung" of IVcr- 
gulu (p. 352). Why not understand Cockayne 
to be giving in “ varrjus ” a fair phonetic spel- 
ling of the popular pronunciation of verjuice? 
On account of the scarcity of grapes in England 
the condiment of which the use had been in- 
troduced from France, came to be made of the 
crab-apple. One might suppose that the tree 
bearing this fruit acquired an additional name 
from this new product. In this connection 
one may think of Verges in Much Ado about 
Nothing , whose name is explained as “a cor- 
ruption of veijuice,” and “who fancies that he 
emulates his ‘partner’ Dogberry in official aus- 
terity and crabbedness .” The form IVcrgulu , 
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however, still remains a puzzle. It is clearly 
not to be identified with verjuice , nor is wharre 
the same as verjuice. For wharre notice 
Marshall, “The Rural Economy of Yorkshire” 
(The English Dialect Soc., series B, “Reprinted 
Glossaries”) p. 43, s. v. tuherry> and Ray’s 
“Collection of North-Country Words” (same 
series) p. 73, s. v. wharre , and compare Scotch 
whirrock , warrock , ivhauric , virrock , etc.? Is 
it possible that at this early time we may have 
in Wergulu a form of the present verga/oo , 
virgaloo , vergalicu ? 

In a thesaurus of titles, dates etc. and a 
network of cross-references, misprints are as 
unfortunate as they are inevitable. A list of 
Berichtigungen clears the text of this work of 
the greater number of its typographical errors; 
but some corrections must be made in the list 
itself: line 4, from below ‘‘§105,” read §135; 
line3, from below, “Bd. 34,” read Bd. 24 ; line 2, 
from below, “ seite 105,” read seite 195. 
Several additional misprints that have been 
noticed may be given : p. 3, 1 . 13 “ Datnnonii" 
read Damnonii; p. 92, (5), “ Makintosh ” read 
Mackintosh ; p. 138 §31, “ ugket" read ungket 
(Stevens : ungael); p. 142 §38, read— rhythmical 
peculiarity, not “rythmical pecularity;” p. 213 
§154, read — plainest, not “pleinest ;” and p. 351 
£359 read — Leechdoms Vol. Ill, not “I.” 

I would finally venture to assert that the 
general foreign reader would prefer, for the 
sake of clearness, in a sentence like, “ Ueber 
die Hontilien wurde bisher iiberhaupt nichts 
Eingehenderes veroffentlicht” the substitution 
of the auxiliary ist (p. 241 §201). The English 
reader, at least, is inclined to forget the dis- 
tinction between bisher and bis dahin , and to 
give to the former a temporal force that is 
relative to the tense of the predicate. 

James W. Bright. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN THE 
REAL G YMNASIUM. 

As French and English have to the German 
Rea/gymnasium about the same relation as 
German and French to our American col- 
lege, a comparison of schedules of two of the 
most enterprising Gymnasien in widely sepa- 
rated sections of Germany cannot fail to be at 
least suggestive. The material given below 


was mainly gathered in the course of visiting 
these institutions during the past summer. 
For many particulars, however, we are directly 
indebted to Prof. Schmeding, of Duisburg, 
well known to most of us through his “Klas- 
sische Bildung in der Gegenwart.” We wish 
to call attention to two or three features of the 
schedule given below : 

1. That nearly double the amount of time 
which we devote to German and French, is 
allowed in the Rcalgymnasium to French and 
English. 

2. That great emphasis is put upon written ^ 
and in most of the classes, upon oral exercises. 

3. That the committing to memory of 
“gems” of French and English poetry is con- 
sidered of great importance. It is time to say 
that this last is too sadly overlooked in Ameri- 
can education, and most sadly of all in our 
early English training. The opinion may be 
ventured that, in one particular, our American 
method of differentiating the work (to meet 
the needs of students in science as well as 
those in literature, for example) is superior to 
the uniform curriculum of the Realgymnasium. 

REALGYMNASIUM IN Dt T !SIH*RG. 

Dr. Ntrlnbart, Director. 

French. 

Prima — Dr. Steinbart (4 hours weekly). 
Reading : Bossuet’s Oraisons fun&bres. 

Madame de S£vign6’s Lettres. 
Translation from Wiillenweber and Stein- 
bart’s Grammar. 

Ober-Sekunda — Dr. Steinbart (4 hrs. weekly). 
Reading: Ludecking II, section 3 (15-20 
and poems). 

Grammar: Steinbart II, §305-357. 

Unter-Sekunda — Dr. Steinbart (4 hrs. weekly). 
Reading: Ludecking II, section 1 (8, 11, 
17, 26 and poems). 

Ober - Tertia — Dr. Steinbart (4 hrs. weekly). 
Reading : Ludecking II, section 6, III, 1. 
Grammar: Steinbart II, §1-120. 
Translations from Wiillenweber. 

Unter-Tertia — Dr. Mehlkopf (4 hrs. weekly). 
Reading: Ludecking I, speaking-exercise. 
Grammar: Steinbart I. 
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Quarta — Dr. Mehlkopf (5 hours weekly). 

Reading: Steinbart I, speaking-exercise. 
Grammar: Steinbart I. 

Quinta — Dr. Henning (5 hours weekly). 
Steinbart I. 

English. 

Prima — Prof. Schmeding (3 hours weekly). 
Reading: Byron’s Siege of Troy. 

Shakepeare’s Macbeth. 
Grammar: Gesenius. 

Translations from German into English. 
Ober-Sekunda— Prof. Schmeding (3 hs. weekly). 
Reading and translation from Dickens’ 
Child’s History of England. 

Grammar : Gesenius. 

Transl. from German into English, 
Untcr-Sekunda — Prof. Schmeding (3 hours 
weekly). 

Reading and translation from Dickens’ 
Child’s History of England. 

Grammar : Gesenius, Folsing I. 

Ober - Tcrtia— Dr. Mehlkopf (4 hours weekly). 
Repetition of Folsing. 

Reading : Dickens’ Child’s History of Eng- 
land. 

Unter - Tertia— Dr. Sternberg (4 hrs. weekly). 
Grammar: Folsing. 

Committed to memory, p. 1-14 from “In 
the Island.’’ 

Falk-Rf.algymnasium, Berlin. • 

Dr. Th. Bach, Director. 

French. 

Prima — Dr. Giith (3 hours weekly). 

Grammar: Pldtz; weekly exercises ; short 
speeches in the French language. 
Essays in French once in five weeks. 
Reading: Boileau, Mirabeau, Corneille, 
Racine, Lanfrey. 

Ober-Sekunda— Prof. Scholle (3 hrs. weekly). 
Grammar: Pldtz. 

Reading : Proc&s de Louis XVI. 

Molidre’s Avare. 

Exercises (written) every week. 
Untcr-Sekunda — Dr. Abraham (3 hrs. weekly). 
Grammar; Pldtz. 

Reading : Charles XII, by Voltaire. 

Poems of Lafontaine and Beran- 
ger. 

Exercises (written) weekly. 


Ober- Terha— j- Hausknecht '( 4 h ' wk,y ' 
Grammar: Pldtz. 

Reading: Souvestre’s Au coin du Feu. 
Lafontaine’s Fables. 
Michaud, Premiere Croisade. 
Exercises (written) fortnightly. 

Unter - Tcrtia — Drs. Giith and Kruger (4 hours 
weekly). 

Grammar: Pldtz. 

Reading: Duruy’s Histoire Romaine. 
Committing to memory of French poems. 
Exercises (written) weekly. 

Quarta — Dr. Glaser (5 hours weekly). 
Grammar : Pldtz. 

Committing of French poems. 

Exercises (written) weekly. 

Quinta — Dr. Hausknecht (5 hours weekly). 
Planner’s Elements. Conversational exer- 
cises in connection with the reading, 
dictations and written exercises. 

English. 

Prima — Prof. Scholle (3 hours weekly). 
Grammar: Gesenius. 

Reading : Macaulay’s Warren Hastings. 

Shakespeare’s Coriolanus and 
Julius Caesar. 

Written Exercises once in five weeks. 

Ober-Sekunda — Prof. Scholle (5 hrs. weekly). 
Grammar: Gesenius. 

Reading: Macaulay’s Monmouth. 

Sheridan’s Rivals. 

Written Exercises fortnightly. 

Untcr-Sekunda — Dr. Scholle (3 hrs. weekly). 
Grammar: Gesenius. 

Reading : Irving’s Columbus. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Written Exercises weekly. 

Obcr-Tcrtia — Dr. Hausknecht (4 hrs. weekly). 
Grammar: Gesenius. 

Readings: Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Written Exercises fortnightly. 

Unter-Tertia — Dr. Laclimann (4 hrs. weekly). 

I Grammar : Gesenius. 

i Committing of selections from French. 

| Written Exercises weekly. 

! M. D. Learned. 
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BR IEF MEN TION. 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Modern Language Association of America will 
be held at the Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, on December 28, 29 and 30. On the 
evening of the 28th an address of welcome 
will be given by President D. C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, after which will 
follow an address by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Franklin Carter, President of Williams 
College, Mass. On the 29th, the usual two 
sessions will take place and in the evening a 
social entertainment will be tendered the Con- 
vention. On the 30th, session and excursion 
to Washington. Papers have been reported 
by several of the leading modern language 
Professors both North and South. 

Reduced lares on the following Railways 
have been obtained and orders for tickets are 
already in the hands of the secretary, Prof. A. 
M. Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, for distribution to all those who may wish 
to avail themselves of these lowered rates: 

Penna. R. R. Division; Philadelphia and 
Erie R. R. Division ; United R. Rs. of N. J. 
Division ; Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore R. R.; Northern Central Railway ; 
Baltimore and Potomac R. R.; Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railway. Negotiations are 
in progress for obtaining like privileges 
on the railways running South and West from 
Baltimore. Applications for excursion-ticket 
orders should be made as soon as possible. 
A printed slip will be sent out shortly, 
giving all details pertaining to the Convention 
such as hotels, place of general rendezvous, 
hours of meeting, papers to be read, etc., etc. 

An excellent school edition of Byron’s Childe 
Harold, prepared by Mr. H. F. Tozer, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, has been 
published at the Clarendon Press. The book 
opens with introductory essays, occupying 52 
pages, on the “Life of Lord Byron,” under 
which head special sections treat of “ His 
Character,” “ His Religious Opinions,” “His 
Literary Characteristics,” “His influence on 
Literature,” etc. These themes are of neces- 
sity discussed in a highly condensed style, but 
the condensation is that of full knowledge and 
of clear impressions, resulting, as it must, in a 


valuable form of suggestiveness. Then follows 
an “ Essay on the Art, Style, and Versification 
of the Poem,” illustrating with ample material 
the characteristics of the poet’s art, his figura- 
tion, verse-structure, etc. Finally, the large 
body of “Notes” (pp. 190-336), placed at the 
end of the book, gives still better evidence of 
the editor’s purpose to supply to elementary 
classes that sort of help that they have learned 
to look for in the series of texts to which Mr. 
Tozer’s Childe Harold belongs, as, for example, 
the German classics edited by Prof. Buchheim. 
In clearing up obscure passages involved in pe- 
culiarities of grammatical construction, or in his- 
torical and mythological allusions, the editor, by 
usually maintaining uniformity ofjudgment and 
fitting moderation in details, has for the better 
part escaped those puerilities in which “notes” 
of this class are seldom wanting*. 

We have received the first two of a series 
entitled ‘University French Texts,’ selected by 
Prof. Ferdinand B6cher, of Harvard University, 
and reproducing original or characteristic 
editions. They are all to be unexpurgated and 
complete texts, designed for college classes. 
No. 1., Montaigne, ‘De L’Institvtion Des En- 
fans,’ is the original text (1580) of the twenty- 
fifth Essay of Book I ; No. 2., Moli£re, ‘Le 
Misanthrope,’ is a reproduction of the original 
edition “Le Misantrope. Comedie pari. B. P. 
de Moli&re, chez lean Ribou, 1667.” No. 3., 
Racine’s ‘Andromaque,’ a reproduction of the 
text of 1697, — the last printed in the life-time of 
Corneille, — is about ready. Prof. B6cher has 
been happy in his selections and the series 
promises more valuable material from six- 
teenth and seventeenth century texts, as well 
as from those of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. We learn that the Montaigne, as 
given here, was printed some time ago for 
private use and proved so valuable that it was 
thought expedient to publish a number, especi- 
ally of these older works that are impossible to 
get in this country for class purposes. It is the 
first time with us that these complete older 
editions have been placed within reach of 
teachers and it is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the series may meet with the recognition which 
it so richly deserves. The form of it is handy 
and the typography admirable. Charles W. 
Sever, University Bookstore, Cambridge, 
Mass., is the Publisher. 
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PERSONAL. 

Prof. W. Scherer, late of University of Ber- 
lin (whose lamented death has received special 
notice in these columns) entrusted the charge 
of the American publication of his History of 
German Literature (cf. Modern Language 
Notes Nos. 5 and 6, pp. 71, 98.) to Prof. W. 
T. Hewett, of The Cornell University, who 
made all arrangements for its appearance in 
this country. 

Francis H. Stoddard has been appointed 
University Instructor for English at the Uni- 
versity of California. Mr. Stoddard, a native 
of Middlebury, Vt., is the son of S. Stoddard, 
former Professor of Latin in Middlebury Col- 
lege, one of the authors of Andrews and 
Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. He was gradu- 
ated at Amherst College in 1869, after which he 
was a successful teacher of boys for some years. 
The past five years he has spent in special 
study, mainly of Middle English, and for the 
last two years he studied at the University of 
Oxford, England. He is the author of several 
articles in the New Englander and other Re- 
views, among which may be mentioned 
‘Women in the English Universities’ (New 
Englander , vol. IX. pp. 573‘593)* 

Dr. Gustaf Karsten (Heidelberg) has re- 
cently been elected Professor of the Romance 
department of the University of Indiana 
(Bloomington), to succeed in that office, Prof. 
Garner at the opening of the next academic 
year. Dr. Karsten has already, by several 
valuable contributions, made himself favorably 
known to the readers of this journal. It may 
be added that he was formerly a pupil of Profs. 
Neumann, Paul, Sievers, Osthoff, etc., and 
that upon receiving his degree in 1884 at Frei- 
burg, presented a thesis : “ Zur geschichte der 
altfranzosischcn Consonantenverbindungcn y ’ ’ 
which has received special mention in Brug- 
mann’s Greek Grammar. Dr. Karsten is now 
called to America from active service at the 
University of Geneva (Switzerland) where, in 
the capacity of Privat Docent , he has with 
acknowledged success established courses in 
modern philology. TheUniversity of Indiana 
is to be congratulated upon the acquisition of a 
sound scholar and a superior teacher who 
comes prepared to further the highest interests 
of American scholarship. . 


Alphonse N. van Daell has been appointed 
Director of Modern Languages for the Boston 
High and Latin Schools. Prof, van Daell is a 
native of Belgium, where (Li&ge) he passed his 
first examination (Gradu£ en Lettres) in 1864 
and studied for two Semesters at Louvain. In 
1868 he received the degree of Docteur en Droit 
at Li&ge, and afterward attended lectures in 
Berlin, Bonn and Paris. On coming to this 
country in 1873, he taught for a while in pri- 
vate schools in New York City, and was called 
in 1876 to the chair of Modern Languages in 
Kentucky College, where he remained three 
years. He then moved to Philadelphia and 
taught in the Friends’ Central School and in 
the Wellesley Preparatory School until 1885, 
when he was appointed Instructor for French 
at Haverford College, Pa., and at the same 
time he delivered lectures on French Literature 
at the University of Pennsylvania. These 
positions he held till he entered upon his 
present duties. He is the author of the follow- 
ing publications : 

1. A Monograph. The Study of Modem 
Languages. 

2. La Parole Fran^aise. 

3. Das Deutsche Buch. 

Number 2 was written in connection with 
Dr. Sauveur; number 3, with Miss Schrakamp, 
of New York. 


OBITUARY. 

Louis Habel, A.M., Ph. D., Professor of 
Modern Languages and Chemistry in the Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, Vt., died on the 
8th of September of tuberculosis. Dr. Habel 
was born in 1854, at Hastings, on the Hudson, 
as second son of Dr. S. Habel, the South 
American Explorer. He completed the Fresh- 
man year at the College of the City of New 
York, then went to Austria where he passed 
through the ordinary Gymnasium curriculum, 
after which he studied for two years at the 
University of Vienna. He next worked under 
Prof. Bunsen for a year and a half at Heidel- 
berg, where he took his Doctor’s degree in 
1879, and thereupon was appointed First As- 
sistant in the Physiological Laboratory at the 
University of Bonn, being engaged especially 
in the chemical department. This position he 
held for one year (1880-81) when he returned 
to America, and in 1882 was called to Norwich 
University, where he remained up to his death 
in the capacity mentioned above. Besides 
being the author of several papers written on 
subjects connected with chemistry, he was the 
Editor of the ‘Scientific Review,’ a journal de- 
voted chiefly to the interests of chemistry. He 
had an extensive practical knowledge of lan- 
guages, speaking French, German, Bohemian, 
Russian and Hungarian. 
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Theatre, English. Nr. 13—15.16. Berlin, Friedberg & Mode. 
k n. — 50; k — 6p. Inhalt: 13. She Stoops to Conquer, or, the 
Mistakes of a Night. A comedy in 5 acts by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Erlautert u. m. e. WSrterverzeichnis versehen v. Dr. A. Mat- 
thias. (109 u. 8 S.) — 14. The Lady of Lyons or Love and 
Pride. A play in 5 acts by E. L. Bulwer. Mit Anmerkgn. 11. 
WSrterbuch. Hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. C. Th. Lion. (87 u. 16 S.) — 15. 
Married in Haste. An original comedy in 4 acts, by Henry J. 
Byron. Mit Anmerkgn. u. Worterverzeichnis hrsg. v. Prof. 

Dr. C. Th. Lion. Copyright ed. for the Continent. (97 u. 24 S). 

Hodgson (W. B.), Errors in the use of English. Compiled 
and edited by J. D. Christie. New York, Appleton , 1885. 6+135 
pp. 75 cts. 

Bibliothek, altenglische, hrsg. v. Eug. K 5 lbing. 3 Bd. 8. 
Heilbronn, Henninger . m. 4.50. Inhalt : Octavian. Zwei j 
mittelengl. Bearbeitgn. der Sage, hrsg. v. Greg. Sarrazin. | 
xlv, 191 S. 

Byron (Lord), Childe Harold’s pilgrimage. A romaunt. j 
Erklart v. Aug. Mommsen, gr. 8, xxxvi, 367 S. Berlin Weid- 
mann. m. 3. j 

Elze (Karl), A letter to C. M. Ingleby, containing notes j 
and conjectural emendations on Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 
gr. 37 S. Halle, Niemeycr m. 1.20; geb., m. 1.80. j 

Fick (VVilh.), Zum mittelenglischen Gedicht v. der Perle. I 
Fine Lautuntersuchg. gr. 8, 42 S. Kiel, Lipsius & 'Fischer- 1 
m. 1.20. 

Goeders (Chrn.), Zur Analogiebildung im Mittel- u. Neu- | 
englischen. gr. 8, 40 S. Kiel, Lipsius & Fischer, 1884. m. | 
1.20. i 

Hellmers (Gerh.), Ueb. die sprache Robert Mannyngs of 
Brunne u. ttb. die autorschaft der ihm zugeschriebenen “ Me- 
ditations on the Supper of our Lord.” gr. 8, 96 S. Goslar, 
Koch. m. 2.40. 

Lehmann (Hans)., Brllnne u. Helm ini angelsMchsischen , 
Beowulf licde. Diss. gr. 8, 31. mit 2 autogr. Taf. Leipzig, ) 
Larentz. m. 2.50. 

FRENCH. 


Bibliothdque frati^aisc k l’usagc des £coles. Nr. 4b et 11. 
gr. 16. Berlin, Friedberg & Mode. geb. n. 2. 20. 

Inhalt: 4b. Histoire de Napoleon et de la Grande Arm6e pen- 
dant Fannie 1812 par le Comte de S6gur, mit e. Einleitg. u. , 
erkllr. Anmerkgn. Hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. C. Th. Lion. 2. Tl: 
Buch V — VII, 4. (VI, 140S.) n. 1.20. — 11. Histoire de la troi- , 
si£me croisade par J. F. Michaud. Ini Auszuge hrsg. ti. m. An- j 
merkgn. versehen, nebst 2 Karten v. Lehr. Dr. H. Bockhoflf. 
(XVI, 158 S.) 11. 1. — ; WSrterbuch (39 S.) 11. — 20. 

Bibliothek, altfranz<“sischc. Hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. Wendclin 
Foerstcr. 9. u. 10. Bd. 8. Heilbronn 188^, Henningcr. 
n. 13. 80 (1—6. 8—10: n. 51, 40). 

Inhalt : 9. Adgar’s Marien-Legciukii, narh der Londone.* 
Handscrift Egerton 612 zum crsten Mai vollstHndig hrsg. v. 


Carl Neuhaus. (XVI, XLVIII, 259 S.) n. 8 — . — 10. Commen- 
tarzu den Siltesten franzSsischen Sprachdenkmalern, hrsg. v. 
Prof. Dr. Ed. Koschwitz. I. Eide, Eulalia, Jonas, Hohes 
Lied, Stephan. (VIII, 227 S.) n. 5. 80. 

Brinkmann, Oberlehr. Dr. Frdr., Syntax d. FranzSsischen 
u. Englischen in vergleichender Darstellung. 2. Bd. 2.Lfg. gr. 8 
(VII u. S. 398 — 930), Braunschweig ,Vieweg & Solin. 

n. 10. — (I. u. II.: n. 29. 50). 
Franke, Gynin. -Oberlehr., Dr. Edm., franzSsische Stilistik. 
Ein Hilfsbuch f. den franz 5 s. Unterricht. 1. Tl. gr. 8. (XVI, 167 S) 
Oppeln 1886, Franck. n. 3. 

Morceaux choisis des auteurs franjais, po&tes et prosateurs, 
des origines a nos jours. Avec notes et notices par L. Petit de 
Julleville. In 12. Masson. Cart., 5 fr. 

Ricken, Realgymn.-Lehr. Heinr., franzSsisches Lesebuch 
aus Herodot f. die Quarta u. Untertertia der Gyninasien u. 
Realgymnasien. S. (VII, 96 S). Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing. 
cart. n. 1. — ; WSrterbuch dazu (46 S.) n. — 20. 

Corneille. Le Cid. Edit., with introduction and notes, by 
L6on Delbos. (French Classics for English Students, No. 5.) 
Cr. 8vo. Williams <Sf Nargate. 1 s. 6d. 

Hugo (Victor). Les Misferables. Les Principaux Episodes. 
Edited, with life and notes, by J. Bolelle. Cr. 8vo. Williams 
c Sf Norgatc. 3s. 6d. 

Moltere. Les PrGcieuses Ridicules. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by L6on Delbos, M. A., of King’s College. 
Cr. 8vo. Williams & Norgate. 1 s. 6d. 

Bonnange (Mme. Marie). Les Homonynies frangais, accom- 
pagn6s d ’applications. Livre de l’6l£ve. In-8. Bernard. 6 fr. 

Godefroy (F.), Grammaire fran9aise. Cours sup6rieur. In- 
12. Gaume . Cart., 1 fr. 80. 

Le H6richer (E.), Glossaire 6tymologique anglo-normand. 
Gr. in-8. Maisonncuve. 7 fr. 50. 

Saussure (Th. de), £tude sur la langue fran^aise. De 
1 ’orthographe des 110ms propres et des mots Strangers intro- 
duits dans la langue. In-8. GenSve, Fischbacher. 3fr. 50. 

Albrecht (Auguste), Vacabulaire systcniatique fran^ais et 
allemand contenant des mots rares et importants. 8. vi, 102 S. 
Leipzig, Strauch. m. 2.25. 

Altner (Eug.), Ueber die Chastlements in den altfranz^sis- 
chen Chansons de geste. Diss. gr. 8, 86 S. Leipzig, Pock. 
ni. 1.60. 

Anzeiger, bibliographischer, f. romanische Sprachen u. Li- 
teraturen, hrsg. v. Dr. Emil Ebeling. 3 Bd., 1S85, 6 Hftc. 
gr. 8, 1 u. 2 Hft. 80 S. Leipzig, E. Fwictmeycr. m. 12. 

Bibliotheca normannica. Denkmaler normann. Literatur u. 
Sprache, hrsg. v. Herm. Suchier. III. gr. 8. Halle, Nie- 
meycr. m. 10. (1-3, m. 1850). Inhalt: Die Lais der Marie de 
France, hrsg. v. Karl Warlike. Mit vergleich. Anmerkgn. v. 
Rhold K 5 hler. viii, cviii, 276 S. 

Droz (Th.), L’esprit gaulois dans la literature fran9aise. gr. 
8. 42 S. Zurich, Meyer & Zeller, m. — 80. 

Jensen (Artli.), Syntactische Studien zu Robert Gamier, gr. 
8, 58 S. Kiel, Lipsius & Fischer, m. 1.60. 

Johannssen (Herm.), Der Ausdruck d. Concessivverhaltnis- 
ses im AltfranzQsischen. gr. 8, 70S. Kiel, Lipsius & Fischer. 


m. 1.80. 


Kaulen (Ferd.), Die Poctik Boileau’s. Ein Beitrag zur Gc- 
schichteder franz 5 s. Poesie im I7jahrh. Diss. gr. 8, v, 128 
S. Hannover, 1882. Leipzig, Fock. m. 2.40. 

Kayser (Herm.), Zur Syntax MoliSrc’s. gr. 8. 50 S. Kiel, 
Lipsius & Fischer, ni. 1.20. 

Clemenz (Paul), Der syntactische Gebrauch d. Partieipium 
Praescntis u. d. Gerundiums im Altfranzftsischcn. Diss. gr. 
8, 46 S. Breslau, Kohler , 18S4. 111. 1. 

Schmidt (Herm.), Das Pronomen bei Molitre im Vergleich 
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zu dem heutigen u. dem altfranzflsischen Sprachgebrauch. gr. 
8, 58 S. Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer. m. 1.60. 

Waltemath (Wilh.), Die frankischen Elemente in der fran- 
zSsischen Sprache. gr. 8, 106 S. Paderbom, F Schdningh . 

Wenzel (Guido), Aesthetische u. sprachliche Studien lib. 
Antoine de Monchr6tien im Vergleich zu seinen Zeitgenossen. 
Diss. gr. 8, 101 S. Weimar. Jena, Deistung . m. 1.60. 

Zeitschrift f. romanische Philologie. Hrsg, v. Prof. Dr. Gust. 
GrSber. *885. 9 Bd. gr. 8, 1 Hft. 160 S. Halle, Niemeyer . 
m. 20. 

Zutavern (Karl), Ueber die altfranzSsische epische Sprache. 
I. gr. 8, 80S. Heidelberg, Weiss' Sort. m. 1.60. 

GERMAN. 

Bartsch, Karl, Beitrage zur Quellenkunde der altdeut- 
schen Literatur. gr. 8, (VII, 392 S.) Strassburg, 1886, Trllb- 
ner. n. 8. 

Daniel, R., Neues Hand-Wflrterbuch der deutschen u. 
franz 5 sischen Sprache f. den Gebrauch beider Nationen. Nach 
den neuesten Quellen bearb. 2 Thle. in 1 Bd. 15. Aufl. 12. 
(IX, 340 u. 412 S.) Strassburg, Schultz & Co. Verl. geb. 2.40. 

German Poetry for Schools. Edit, by C. H. Parry, M. 
A., and G. Gidley Robinson, M. A. i6mo, pp. 220. 
Rivingtons. ish. 6d. 

Gottlieb, E., Unsere Sprache und unsere Schrift. Leip- 
zig, 1885. Pfau. 8. Ill, no pp. 1 m. 60 pf. 

Khull, Gymn.-Prof. Dr. Ferd., Geschichte der altdeut- 
schen Dichtung. gr. 8. (IX, 573 S.) Graz, 1886, Leuschner & 
Lubensky. n. 6. 

Lechner (A. R.), German Passages for Practice in Unseen 
Translation. Cr. 8vo, pp. 191. Rivingtons. 2sh. 6d. 
Mueller, Realschuldir. Dr. Ed. Sinn u. Sinnverwandtschaft 
deutscher Wfirter nach ihrer Abstammung, aus den einfach- 
sten Anschaugn. entwickelt. 2. Lfg. gr. 8. (S. 57—120.) Leipzig, 
Pfau. & n. 1.20 

Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germaiiischer Dialecte. 
Hrsg. v. Wilh. Braune. Erganz.mgsrcihe I. gr. 8. Halle, 1886. 
Niemeyer. n. 2. 60. Inhalt: Nominale Stammbildungslehre der 
altgermanischen Dialecte v. Frdr. Kluge. (XII, 108 S.). 

Schlomka (C.), German Grammar. With copious Exer- 
cises, Dialogues, and a Vocabulary. Post 8vo, pp. 296. 
Maclehose (Glasgow). Macmillan. 4sh. 6d. 

Wilmanns, W.— Beitrage zur Geschichte der alteren deut- 
schen Litteratur. 1 Hft. Der sogenannte Heinrich v. Melk. gr. 
8. (62 S.) Bonn, Weber. n. 1.50. 

Zeitschrift f. deutsche Philologie, hrsg. v. Prov.-Schulr. 
Dr. Ernst HSpfner u. Prof. Dr. Jul. Zacher. 18. Bd. 4 Hfte. gr. 
S. (1. Hft. 128 S.) Halle, 1886, Buclih. d. Waiscnhauses. n. 12. 

Knoflach (Augustin), German simplified. New York, A. 
Knoflach , 1885. 12 Nos., 207 pp. @ 10 cts. 

Lodeman (A.), The student’s manual of exercises for trans- 
lating into German. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons , 
1885. 87 pp. i2mo, cl., 50 cts. 

Fasnacht (G. E.), Progressive German Reader. 1. First 
Year. 121110, 230pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Goethe. Gotz von Berlichingen. Avec une introduction et 
des notes par Ernest Lichtenberger. Gr. in-8. Hachctte. 10 fr. 

Abhandlungen, germanistische, hrsg. v. Karl Weinhold. V. 
gr. 8. Breslau, Koebner. m. 5. Inhalt: Der Infinitiv in den 
Epen Hartmanns v. Aue. Von Dr. Sylvius v. Monsterberg- 
Mtlnckenau. vi, 175 S. 

Bibliothek der altesten deutschen Litteratur-Denkmaler. 
1 Bd. gr. 8. Paderborn, F Schdningh. m. 5. Inhalt: Frdr. 
Ludw. Stamm’s Ulfilas od. die uns erhaltenen Denkmaler der 
goth. Sprache. Text, WOrterbuch u. Gramniatik. Neu hrsg. 
v. Mor. Heyne. 8 Aufl. xii, 432 S. 


Denk (Otto), Die Verwelschung der deutschen Sprache. 
8, 42 S. Glltersloh, Bertelsmann, m. — 60. 

Dorfeld (Carl), Ueber die Function d. Prafixes ge-[got. ga»] 
in der Composition m. Verben. 1 Tl. Das Prafix bei Ulfi- 
las u. Tatien. Diss. gr.8.47S. Giessen. Halle, Niemeyer. 
m. 1.50. 

Jahresbericht lib. die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der 
germanischen Philologie, hrsg. v. der Gesellschaft f. deutsche 
Philologie in Berlin. 6 Jahrg. 1884. 2 Abtlg. gr. 8, iv u. S. 
129-418. Leipzig, Reissner. Nachberechnung, m. 2. (cplt, m. 10.) 

Keintzel (Geo.), Der Heliand im Verhaltniss zu seinen Quel- 
len. 4. 36 S. Hermannstadt, 1882. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1. 

Keinz (Frdr.), Die Griindung des Klosters Waldsassen. 
Altdeutsches Gedicht. gr. 8, 22 S. Mllnchen, A. Hermann's 
Nach/. m. — 60. 

Pfizmaier (A.), Darlegungen grSnlandischer Verbalformen. 
[Aus “Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 82 S. Wien, 
Gerold's Sohn in Comm. m. 1.20. 

ITALIAN. 


^Iussafia, Hofr. Prof. Dr. A., Italienische Sprachlehre 
in Regeln 11. Beispielen f. den ersten Unterricht bearb. 20 un- 
verand. Aufl. gr. 8. (X, 252 S.) Wien, Braumilller. geb. n. 3.40. 

Ulrich, Jak., altitalienisches Lesebuch. XIII. Jahrh. gr. 
8. (VIII, 160 S.) Halle, 1886, Niemeyer. n. 2.80. 

SPANISH. 


Bibliothek, spanische. m. deutschen Anmcrkungen f. An- 
fUnger v. Prof. J. Fesenmair. 4. Bdchn. 16. Milnchen, Lin- 
dauer. n. 1. Inhalt: Biographien berUhmter Spanier. Del 
Marques de Santillana v. Pulgar. Vida del Cid y de Cervan- 
tes v. Quintana. (106 S.) 

spanischer Schriftsteller, hrsg. v. Dr. Adf. Kressner. 

1. Bd. 8. Leipzig, 1886, Renger. n. 1.20. Inhalt: Novelas 
ejemplarsde Cervantes. Miterklar. Anmerk. v. Dr. Adf. Kress- 
ner. 1. Tl. Las dos doncellas. La seflora Cornelia. (X, 87 S.) 

Garc6s, G. Fundamento del vigor y elegancia de la 
lengua castellana, expuesto en el propio y vario uso de sus 
particulas. 2 tomos in 1 vol. Madrid. 1885. 4. CXLIII, 335, 
364 pp. 16 m. 
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Arthur C. Dawson, Professor 0/ Modem Languages in Be - 
loit College , Beloit, Wisconsin: 

44 You have my congratulations and best wishes. I believe 
Modern Language Notes will be gladly welcomed by all for 
whom it is intended. It is just what we need and what has 
heretofore been wanting.” 

Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D., Professor of English in the 
Swain Free School , New Bedford, Mass.: 
i “The Modern Language Notes seems to have 1 come to 

1 

| stay.* It cannot fail to do great good.” 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 
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the sending of the paper being regarded as sufficient. 

Subscriptions, advertisements and all business communi- 
cations should be addressed to A. M. Elliott, Managing 
Editor, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


OPINION OF SCHOLARS. 


Wilhelm Vietor, Professor of English Philology in the Uni - 
versity of Marburg, Germany : 

44 Mit grosser Genugthuung habe ich von der mir gesandten 
Erstlingsnummer Ihrer Modern Language Notes Kennt- 
nis genommen. Die vortrefflichen Rezensionen der Nummer 
sichern der neuen Zeitschrift sofort einen ehrenvollen Platz 
unter den kritischen Fachblattem. Indem ich Ihrer Zeit- 
schrift den reichen Erfolg wiinsche, den das Untemehmen un 
zweifelhaft verdient,” bin ich 

Ihr ergebenster, 

W. Vietor. 

Hugo Schuchardt, Professor of Romance Philology in the 
University of Graz, Austria: 

*• Ich begriisse dies Unternehmen mit Freude und widme ihm 
die besten Wiinsche. 

Wir auf dem alten Continent haben besonderes Anlass dem 
wissenschaftlichen Leben Amerika’s alle Aufmerksamkeit zu 
zollen ; denn dasselbe wird sich einst als bliihende Veijiingung 
des unseren darstellen.” 

Fritz Neumann, Professor of Romance Philology in the 
University of Freiburg, Germany: 

M Besten Dank fur die freundliche Uebersendung von No. 1, 
der Modern Language Notes : dies neue Zeichen des Auf- 
bliihens unserer studien in Amerika ist im h&chsten Grade 
erfreulich, und ich wiinsche Ihrem Unternehmen das beste 
Gedeihen. Ich hoffe Ihnen hie und da einen Kleinen Beitrag 
schicken zu konnen. Wenn sie die Freundlichkeit haben mir 
auch femerhin die Notes zu schicken, so werde ich den In- 
halt regelmassig im Literaturblatte vorzeichnen.” 

George A. Bacon, Editor of The Academy, a fournal of 
Secondary Education, Syracuse, N. V.: 

44 In my opinion you are doing a much needed and valuable 
work. If I rightly understand that which you are specially 
devoted to, it is teaching how modem languages should be 
taught. Here, it seems to me, is the key to the whole matter. 
1 can easily get good teachers of Latin, excellent teachers of 
Greek, but a good teacher of French is rare, One of English 
still rarer in comparison with the number who make. preten- 
tions.” 


j F. A. March, LL. D., Professorof English and Comparative 
I Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 

I 44 1 am delighted with the Notes. The plan and the shape 
ar excellent. This number (No. 1) is interesting th. uout and 
full of promise. I am sure it wil be widely welcomed, and 
useful. I see, or think I see, that you mean to do something 
more than transmit German thought and work. You wil of 
course do that, but you ought to deal as much as you can in 
American materia], work and thought. Your paper is a good 
beginning. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ I hope to send you something now and 
then. I expect to enjoy and approve at a great rate.” 

i Prof. E. Kolbing, Editor of 4 Englische Studien Breslau 
University, Germany : 

j 44 1 have received the first number of your Modern Lan- 
j gcage Notes and think this periodical will prove very useful 
j for the study of modem languages in America.” 

Edw. S. Joynes, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Modem Lan- 
guages and English in South Carolina College, ^Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: 

j 44 1 welcome with pleasure the appearance of Modern Lan- 
! guage Notes, and I hasten to enclose my dollar, for subscrip- 
| tion to the first series.” 

! Arthur H. Palmer, A. M., Professor of Modem Languages 
1 in Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio : 

I 44 Enclosed, please find my subscription lor one year to 
j Modern Language Notes. It is a good thing and deserves 
I the heartiest welcome and support from every teacher of a 
i modem language.” 

James King Newton, A. M., Professor of French and Ger- 
man in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio : 

44 It is just what we all need and I am sure will be very heartily 
i supported.” 

1 

Karl F. Kolbe, A. M., Professor of Modem Languages tn 
Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio : 

44 1 was glad to receive the Modern Language Notes, an 
enterprise which meets my heartiest approbation.” 

! R. E. Blackwell, A. M., Professor of English and Modern 
Languages, Randolph- Macon College, Ashland, Va.: 

I “The Notes will be of great help, I am certain, to all 
teachers of modern languages.” 

| Geo. P. Bristol, A. M., Department of Greek and Philology , 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. K: 

44 1 sincerely hope the venture may prove a complete success 
; by finding the support it will, I am sure, deserve.” 

t 

■ Carla Wenckebach, Professorof the German Language and 
Literature in Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.: 

! 44 1 should like to subscribe for your Modern Language 

I Notes. This interesting paper fills a need which has long 
j been felt by professors and scholars in this country as regards 
modem languages.” 
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James A. Harrison, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages 
and English in Washington and Lee University , Lex- 
ington, Va.: 

“ The last number is quite full and good, and contains much 
that will be helpful to book hunters.” 

Charles F. Kroeh, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages 
in the Stevens Institute , Hoboken, N. f. : 

“ Your Modern Language Notes is just what we all need. 
I wish you success with all my heart.” 

Edward L. Walter, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literatures, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich . .• 

“ Let me congratulate you on the first number of Modern 
Language Notes, which seems to me admirably fitted to do 
what you are trying to do. I do not see why it should not be 
a success in a material way as well as an intellectual one.” 

Alfred L. Ripley, Assistant Professor of German in Vale 
College, Ne?u Haven, Conn. ; 

“The paper should have a place and will, I trust, be suc- 
cessful.” 

Robert Sharp, M. A., Ph. IX, Professor of Greek and An- 
glo-Saxon, and Acting- Professor of English in Tulatie 
University, Neiv Orleans , La. : 

“ I have read the initial number and I feel that I cannot 
afford to be without a publication that promises so much for 
the cause we all have at heart.” 

Calvin Thomas, Assistant Professor of German in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Antt Arbor, Mich. : 

“ I hope the Notes will prosper and shall try to do some- 
thing for them, occasionally, myself.” 

Dr. Heinrich Koerting, Privatdozent for Romance Phi- 
lology in the University of Leipsic, Germany, and one 
of the Editors of the ‘ Zeitschrift fur neufranzdsische 
Sprache und Litteratur' : 

“ Mit grossem Interesse habe ich von der mir heute zuge- 
gangenen No. 1 der Modern Language Notes Kenntnis 
genommen. Ihr Blatt ist eminent praktisch angelegt und 
verspricht die Pflege echter Wissenschaftlichkeit; so kann ihm, 
nachdem auch in Ihrem Vaterlande lebhafte Anteilnahme fur 
das Studium der modernen Sprachen erwacht ist ein fr5hliches, 
unbegranztes Gedeihen nicht fehlen. * * * Ihnen ab und 
zu Personalnotizen zukommen zu lassen, von denen ich an- 
nehme, dass sie nicht bereits auf anderem Wege zu Ihnen ged- 
rungen, soli mir eine angenehme Aufgabe sein.” 

Alonzo Williams, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages 
in Broivn University, Proi'idence, R. I. : 

“ I am very, very much pleased with them (Notes). You 
and your enthusiastic coadjutors are laying us all under great 
obligations.” 

Sylvester Primer, Ph. IX, Professor of Modern Languages 
in Charleston College, Charleston, S. C. : 

“ I hope the undertaking will prove a success and develop 
later into an excellent magazine devoted to the discussion of 
questions bearing on the modern languages.” 

Charles P. Otis, A. M., Ph. I)., Professor of Modern lan- 
guages in the Massachusetts' Institute of Technology , 
Poston, Mass. ; 

“ I think you are deserving of many thanks for thus under- 
taking what is needed now and will be more and more.’' 


OLD ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, comprising elementary' 
grammar and carefully graded selections for reading, followed 
by explanatory' notes and a vocabulary, by Stephen H. Car- 
penter, late Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
\ in the l diversity of Wisconsin. Introduction price, 60 cents. 

ENGLISH OF THE XI Vth CENTURY : Chaucer’s Pro- 
l logue, and Knight’s Tale, with grammatical and philological 
notes, prepared to afford the means of a critical study of early 
English to a younger class of pupils than have hitherto been 
able to pursue it properly, by Stephen H. Carpenter. In- 
troduction price, 90 cents. 

1 SIEVERS’ GRAMMAR OF OLD ENGLISH, by Edi ard 
Si evers, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology in the 
University of Tubingen, based principally on the language of 
! the prose writers, and following the historical method. Trans- 
lated and edited, with excisions, additions, changes in termi- 
| nology, and changes in accent, by Albert S. Cook, Ph. D. 

(Jena), Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
, University of California. Introduction price, Jti. 12. 

! CHAUCER’S PARLAMENT OF FOULES, a revised text, 

I with notes, a full glossary, and a literary and grammatical in- 
| troduction, discussing the chief theories that have been ad- 
vanced respecting the character and Production of the work, 
j by T. K. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Vale College. Introduction price, 50 cents. 

j BEOWULF, AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURGH 
| (Translation), with facsimile of the unique manuscript in the 
I British Museum. Cotton. Vitellius A XV. Translated by 
James M. Garnett, M. A., LL. D., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Virginia. Second 
edition, revised. Introduction price, Ji.oo. 

LIBRARY OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


i VOL. I. BfiOWULF, WITH THE FIGHT AT FINNS- 
BURGH, with text and glossary based on Heyne’s fourth 
edition. Edited, corrected, and enlarged by James A. Harri- 
| son, Professor of English and Modern Languages, Washing- 
; ton and Lee University, and Robert Sharp, Professor of 
\ Greek and English, Tulane University of Louisiana. Second 
! edition, revised. Introduction price, J1.12. 

VOL. II. CAEDMON’S EXODUS AND DANIEL, edited 
j from Grein, with notes and glossary by Theodore W. Hunt, 

! Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton 
i College . Second edition, revised. Introduction price. 60 
1 cents. 

VOL. III. ANDREAS: A Legend of Saint Andrew. Based 
. on the manuscript. Edited, with critical notes, by W. M. Bas- 
keryill, A. M., Ph. D. (Lips.), Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Vanderbilt University. Paper. In- 
J troduction price, 25 cents. Will be issued with a glossary 
early in 1886, and bound in cloth. 


GINN & COMPANY. Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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STANDARD LITERARY WORKS. 


“AN IMPORTANT LIST OF WORKS ON THE 
LITERATURE AND RELIGION OF THE • 
NOTHERN PEOPLES ”. 


DR. F. W1NK.EL HORN'S 

HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 

Translated by Prof. R. B. Anderson, with a Bibliography by 
Thorvald Solberg. 8vo, 520 pages. Price, $3.50. 

“Thisisawork of great interest to scholars and literary men 
— likewise a most important and valuable contribution to lit- 
erary history. Between its covers is comprehended the whole 
field of Scandinavian Literature, including that of the nine- 
teenth century.” — Publishers' Circular , London , England. 

Anderson’s Norse Mythology. $2.50. 

Mathias Jocurnsson, the celebrated poet and scholar of Ice- 
land says: ‘‘It is without exception the most scholarly and 
remarkable book ever written upon this subject-.” 

Anderson’s Younger Edda. $2.00. 

Anderson’s Viking Tales of the North. 2.00. 

Anderson’s America Not Discovered by Columbus, i.oo. 
Forestier’s Echoes from Mist Land. 1.50. 

Holcomb’s Fridthjof’s Saga. 1.50. 

Janson’s Spell-bound Fiddler. i.oo. 

Lie’s Pilot and His Wife. 1.50. 

Lie’s Barque Future. i.oo. 

Peterson’s Norwegian-Danish Grammar and Reader i.oo. 

PROF. MATHEWS’ WORKS. 

WORDS , THEIR USE AND ABUSE. A new edition, 
entirely re-written and enlarged, with more than 100 pages of 
additional matter. i2mo, bevelled boards, $2.00. 

“One of the best manuals in the language on the subject.” 
^—N. Y. Home Journal. 

M It has attained a wide popularity and is now accepted as a 
standard work of reference .” — The Interior , Chicago. 

“ We know of no book in the language of more interest and 
value to the ordinary reader on the use and abuse of words in 
speaking and writing .”— Journal of Education , Boston. 


Getting On in the World. $1.50. 

The Great Conversers. 1.50. 

Hours with Men and Books. 1.50. 

Literary Style. 1.50. 

Sainte-Bkuve’s “Monday Chats.” 2.00. 

Oratory and Orators. 2.00. 


a new method for the 

STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Louise Maertz. 121110, interleaved. £i.co 

“ Its value can hardly be overestimated. ******. 
The method adopted is that of guiding the student, by a series 
of questions, the answers of which are to be found in works 
designated by the author, thus stimulating and guiding original 
inquiry on the part of the pupil .” — Philadelphia Item. 

THE WAVERLEY DICTIONARY. 

By May Rogers. (New edition, just issued.) i2mo, Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf, gilt top, £3.50; full calf, gilt edges, £5.00. 

“ This volume is a perfect key to all the works of imagina- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott. Every character, with an analysis, 
and its relation to the scene or volume in which it is found, is 
given. An accompanying index of all the volumes opens at 
once the whole treasure-house of the mighty Northern magi- 
cian to the reader or writer.” — Zion's Herald ’, Boston. 

“ No edition of Sir Walter Scott can be considered complete 
without it. Every page testifies to the scholarly accuracy and 
literary tastes of its compiler .” — North British Mail , Glasgow. 


“ THE STRONGEST AND MOST THOROUGHLY 
PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH EVER 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY .” 

I. 

CHITTENDEN’S ENG. COMPOSITION. 

By Miss L. A. Chittenden, Instructor of English Language 
in Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School. Retail, 90 cents. 

“ It is the best book with which to begin the study of Eng- 
lish Composition I have seen.” — C. N. Sims, LL. D., Pres, 
and Prof, of English Literature , Syracuse University , N. Y. 

“ It is the only book of the kind which has accomplished the 
objects I am striving for, viz.:djeveloping the capacity of thought , 
and teaching hotv to write, as well as what to write.” — R ev. A. 
D. Holbrook, Prin. of Military Academy , Sing Sing , A r . ) '. 

II. 

WELSH’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 

By Prof. A. H. Welsh, of the Ohio State University. Re- 
tail, £1.50. 

“Decidedly in advance of anything yet published as a text 
book.” — G ardner Fuller, Supt. of Schools , Batavia , N. Y. 

“It should have a part in every English course in our high 
schools.” — H. R. Roth, Sufi, of Schools , Mcadville, Pa. 

“ I consider it the best thing published for higher classes in 
English Grammar. For the private student it is worth its 
weight in gold.” — R. McMillan, Supt. of Schools , Youngs- 
tozvny 0 . 

III. 

WELSH’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. 

By Prof. A. H. Welsh. Retail, £1.50. 

“In my judgement it is the best text-book on rhetoric, for 
advanced pupils, now before the public. No teacher’s library 
should be without it.” — F. A. Hosmer, Prin. of High School , 
Great Barrington , Mass. 

“ I have thought so well of it that I am going to use it as a 
text-book of my college class the present term.” — W. R. Ship- 
man, D. D., Prof, of Rhetoric , etc. y Tufts College, Mass. 

“ It is an admirable work. The quotations in illustration of 
the various points treated are exceptionally felicitous, and as 
abundant as they are appropriate. I like especially the sug 
gestion of so many practical exercises and themes, with the 
full and excellent reference to the sources of information that 
may be consulted in writing upon them.” — T. S. Doolittle, 
I). D., Prof, of Rhetoric and English Literature , Rutgers 
College , N.J~ 

IV. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 

By Prof. A. H. Welsh. 

Library Edition, 2 Vols., 8vo, 1,100 pp., £4.00. 

University Edition, 1 Vol., Unabridged. £3.00. 

“ We commend these volumes as a valuable thesaurus of 

ALL THAT PERTAINS TO THE SUBJECT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

In all the qualities of literary workmanship they speak for 
themselves, and as to their scholarly accuracy and worth they 
have the indorsement of such names as Edwin P. Whipple. 
J. G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Edmund Clarence 
Stedman.” — American Church Rez>eiw, Nezv York. 

“ This is a work of great ability and importance. It is a work 
to be trusted as a guide, to be accepted for its inspiring con- 
ception of what English literature is in itself, .and as an 
interpretation of national life. His style is terse and strong, 
picturesque and impressive, and his thought clear-cut and 
weighty. His work is not a series of biographical sketches ot 
authors, but a philosophical study of English literature in its 
main tendencies and characteristics. It is historical rather than 
biographical, philosophical rather than descriptive, critical 
rather than anecdotal.” — Unitarian Review , Boston. 


For sale by alt Booksellers , or ivill be sent , prepaid . on receipt of price . by the Publishers. 

S. C. GRIGGS & COM PAX Y, 87 & 8q Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Recent Publications. 

(Part of the material is due to the courtesy of Messrs. B. 
Westermann & Co., N. Y.). 

ENGLISH. 


Breul (Karl). Sir Gowther. Eine englische romanze aus 
dem XV jahrhundert kritisch herausgegeben nebst einer lit- 
terarhistorischen untersuchung tiber ihre quelle sowie den 
gesamten ihr verwandten sagen- und legenden-kreis mit zu- 
grundelegUng der Sage Von Robert dem Teufel. Oppeln 
(Georg Maske), 1886. 8vo, XlII+241. 

Saintsbury (G.). Specimens of English Prose Style from 
Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by George Saintsbury. Post 8vo, parchment, 
pp. 410. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1885. 12s. 

Courthope (William John). The Liberal Movement in 
English Literature. London : John Murray, Albemarle street, 
1885. Pp. XIV+240, price 6s. 

Hodgetts (J. Frederick). The English in the Middle 
Ages ; from the Norman Usurpation to the days of the Stuarts. 
Their mode of Life, Dress, Arms, Occupations and Amuse- 
ments, as illustrated by the mediaeval remains in the British 
Museum. London : Whiting & Co., 30 and 32 Sardinia street, 
1885. Pp. X 1+210, price 6s. 

Dall (Mrs. Caroline Healey). What we really know 
about Shakspeare. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1886. VIII+ 
204 pp., price {1.25. 

Beeton’s Art of Public Speaking: A Practical Treatise on 
Oratory. (Shilling Library.) 8vo, pp. 126. Ward < 2 f Lock. is. 

Hoppe (Prof. Oberlehr. Dr. A.). Lehrbuch der eng- 
Iischen Sprachef. Schulen. [Nicht f. den Selbst-Unterricht.J 1. 
Tl.: Elementarbuch. Mit besond. Benicksicht. d. Aussprache 
11. Angabe der letzteren nach dem phonet. System der Me- 
thode Toussaint-Langenscheidt. 2. Aufl. gr. 8. (XII, 304 S.) 
Berlin, Langenscheidt. 2.40. 

Knigge (Dr. Frdr.). Die Sprache d. Dichters v. Sir Ga- 
wein and the Green Knight, der sogenannten early English 
alliterative poems, u. De Erkenwalde. 1. TI.: Lautlehre. gr. 
8. (Ill, 120 S.) Marburg, El wert’s Verl. n. 2. 80. 

Murray (Jas. A. H.). New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Part 2, Ant-Batten. 4to, sd. Frotvde. 12s. 6d. 

Shakspeare’s (William) Samtliche Werke. Uebers. 
von A. W. v. Schlegel u. Ludw. Tieck. Englische u. deutsche 
Parallel- Ausg. Bevorwortet u. eingeleitet v. Prof. Dr. Karl 
Sachs. Nr. 23 u. 24. 12. Leipzig 1885, M. Schafer. & — 60. 
Inhalt: 23. Der Sturm (XXX, 124. S.) — 24. Der Kaufmann v. 
Venedig (XXX, 142 S.). Nr. 25 u. 26. 12. Inhalt: 25. Das 
Wintermarchen XVII I, 176 S.) — 26. Viel Larm uni Nichts 
(XVIII, 150S.U-60. 

Skerry (G. E.) and Cromb (W.). Practical Papers on English 
Composition and Essay Writing. (Civil Service Competition 
Series.) 8vo, pp. 18. Simpkin. is. 

Wershoven (Dr. F. J .). Englisches Lehr-u. Lesebuch auf 
phonetischer Grundlage. gr. 8. (VIII, 228 S.) Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. n. 2. 

Blasco y Amigo (M.). Gram£tica inglesa. Coruna , 1885. 4to, 
228 pp. 8 m. 

GERMAN. 

Frohne (Dr. Wilh.). Neues phonetisches Alphabet. Lehr- 
buch e. streng phonet. Rechtschreibg. u. richt. Aussprache 
V [Orthographic u. Orthoepiej der deutschen Sprache m. 52 
Buchstaben, nebst phonet. Chrestomathie u. erklar. Kommen- 
tar. Spandau, Kumm. cart. 8. (40 S.) baar 11. 2. 


! Kluge (Fr.). Sammlung Kurzer Grammatiken German- 
| ischer Dialecte. Erganzungsreihe I. Nominale Stammbil- ^ 
I dungslehre der Altgermanischen Dialecte. Halle, Niemeyer, 
1886. XII+108, 8vo, M. 2.60. 

K6nnecke (Dr. Gustav). Bilder-atlas zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Nationallitteratur, eine Erganzung zu jeder deut- 
j schen Litteraturgeschichte nach den Quellen bearbeitet. 
Marburg, 1885. Erste Lieferung, 2 mark. 

Richter (Gustav). Annalen der deutschen Geschichte 
im Mittelalter. II. Abth., Halle, 1885. 8vo, pp. 307, $1.65. 

Bamberg (Felix). Friedrich Hebbels Tagebiicher. Bd. I. 

8vo, pp. 331, #3.30. 

Scherer (W.). A History of German Literature. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition by Mrs. V. C. Conybeare, 
edited by F. Max Muller. New York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1886. 2 vols., I3.50. 

Pfeiffer (Frz.). Germania, Vierteljahrsschrift f. deutsche 
Alterthumskunde. Hrsg. v. Karl Bartsch. 31. Jahrg. Neue 
Reihe, 19. Jahrg. 1886. 4 Hfte. gr. 8. (1. Hft. 128 S.) Wien, Ge- 
rold’s Sohn. 11. 15. 

Grimm (Jac.), u. Grimm (Wilh.). Deutsches Worterbuch. 
Fortgesetzt v. DD. Mor. Heyne, Rud. Hildebrand, Matth. 
Lexer 11. Karl Weigand. 7. Bd. 7. Lfg. Bearb. v. Dr. M. Lexer. 
Lex. -8. (Sp. 1 153— 1344.) Leipzig, Hirzel. (i) n. 2. 

Jenson (Dr. Ludw.). Ueb. den Strieker als Bispel-Dichter, 
seine Sprache u. seine Technik unter Beriicksicht. d. “ Karl” 
u. “Amis”. Als Einleitg. zu e. Ausgabe kleinerer Strickerscher 
Gedichte. gr. 8. (112 S.) Marburg, Elwert’s Verl. n. 2. 

Schonbach (Ant. E.). Predigten, altdeutsche. 1. Bd.:Texte. 
Lex.-8. (XIX, 531 S.) Graz, Styria. cart. n. 9. 

Edlinder (Aug. von). Kleines Etymologisch-geograph- ^ 
isches Lexikon. Miinchen: Finsterlin, 1885. 1 vol. paper. 99 1 
pp. 8vo, 80 Pf. 

ROMANCE. 


Stengel (E.). Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete 
der romanischen Philologie. Vertiffentlicht Nr. 7, 37, 42 — 44. 
gr. 8. Marburg, Elwert’s Verl. n. 10. 20. Inhalt: 7. Die 
Dichtungend. M6nchs v, Montaudon, neu hrsg. v. Otto Klein. 
(146S.) 1885. n. 3. 60. — 37. Beitrag zur Lehre v. der Inclination 
im Provenzalischen. Von Jos. Hengesbach. (92 S.) 1885. n. 2. 
— . — 42. Die taglichen Lebensgewohnheiten im altfranzos- 
ischen Karls-Epos. Von Paul Zeller. (80 S.) 1885. 11. 1. 80. — 43. 
Sprachliche Reimuntersuchungen der Miracles de Nostre Dame 
de Chartres d. Mestre Jehan le Marchant. Von Herm. Folster. 
(60S.) 1885. n. 1.60.-44. Sprachliche Untersuchung lib. die Wer- 
ke Henri d’Andeli’s, nebst e. Anh.; enth.: La bataille des vins, 
diplomat. Abdruckder Berner Hs. Von Frdr. Augustin. (52 S.) 
n. 1. 20. 

Vollmoller (Karl). Forschungen, romanische. Organ f. 
roman. Sprachen u. Mittellatein, 2. Bd. 2. Hft. gr. 8. (S. 21 1 
— 382.) Erlangen 1885. Deichert. ( 1) n. 6. 

Mussafia (Adf.). Mittheilungen aus romanischen Hand- 
schriften. II. Zur Katharinenlegende. [Aus: “Sitzungsber. d. 
k. Akad. d. Wiss. ”] Lex. -8. (69 S.) Wien 1885, Gerold’s Sohn 
in Comm. n. 1. — ( 1 . u. II.: n. 3. — ) 

Boehmer (Ed.). Studien, romanische. 21 Hft. [6. Bd. 3. Hft.] 
gr. 8. Bonn 1885, Weber, n. 4.— ( 1 — 21.: n. 105. 50. Inhalt : 
Ratisches. Verzeichniss ratoroman. Litteratur. Fin engadin. 
Schauspiel v. 1564 nach Gengenbach. Kin Ineditum von W. v. 
Humboldt 11. Mtth. Conradi. (S. 219 — 338). 

FRENCH. 

Tendering (Dr. F.). Das poitevinische Katharinenleben 
und die Ubrigen siidwest.ichen Denkmaler. Barmen, 1SS5. 
8, 29 p. (progr. of Rcafgyiunasiinu). 
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Ricken (Dr. Wilhelm). Untersuch ungen iiber die me- 
trische Technik Corneille’s und ihr Verhaltniss zuden Regeln 
der franzosischen Verskunst. I. Teil. Silbenzahlung und 
Hiatus. Berlin, Weidmann, 1885. 8, 67 p. 

H£ron(A.). Trouv&res normands. Rouen, Cagniard, 1885, 
in-8, 48 p. 

Carnoy (E. Henry). Contes fra^ais recueillis. Paris, 
Leroux, 1885, in-12, xi-312 pp. 

Thurneysen (Rudolf). Der Saturnier und sein Verhaltniss 
zum spateren rSmischen Volksverse untersucht. Halle, Nie- 
meyer, 1885, in-8, 63 p. 

Puitspelu (Nizier du). Trds humble essai phon£tique 
lyonnaise. Lyon, Georg, 1885, gr. in-8, 145 p. (Extrait de la 
Revue lyonnaise). 

Paris (Gaston). La Vie de saint Alexis, po£me du xiesi&cle, 
texte critique. Paris, Vieweg, 1885, in-12, vm-26 pp. 

Grebel (Max). Le Tornoiement Antechrist par Huon de 
Mery in seiner literarhistorischen Bedeutung. Leipzig, Baer, 
1885, in-8, 98 p. (dissertation). 

Waltemath (Dr. Wilh.). Die frankischen Elemente in der 
franzSsischen Sprache. Paderborn, Schoening. 1885, 8vo, 104 p. 

Zwick (Richard). Ueber die Sprache des Renaut von 
Montauban. Halle, Nietschniann, 1885, in-8, 54 p. (disserta- 
tion). 

Bonnardot (Francois). Le Psautier de Metz, texte du 
xive si&cle, Edition critique, publi£e d’apr&s quatre manuscrits. 
Tome I. Paris, Vieweg, 1885, in-8, 464 p. 

H£ron (A.). Les Dits de Hue Archevesque, trouv£re 
normand du xme si&cle, publics avec introduction, notes et 
glossaire. Rouen, Cagniard, 1885, in-8, xxix-81 pp. 

Schwieger (Dr. Paul). Die Sage von Amis und Amiles. 
Berlin, Hayn, 1885, in-4, 38 P- 

Montet (Edouard). Histoire litt^raire des Vaudois du Pi£- 
mont, d’apr£s les manuscrits originaux. Paris, Fischbacher, 
1885, in-8, 242 p. 

Philipon (Edouard). La Bernarda Buyandiri, tragi-com£- 
die en patois lyonnais du xvue si&cle, publtee d’apr£s 1 ’unique 
exemplaire connu, avec une preface, un glossaire et des notes. 
Lyon, Georg, 1885, gr. in-8, 48 p. (Extrait de Lyon-Revue). 

Moutier (L.). Bibliographic des dialectes dauphinois. 
Documents in£dits. Valence, imp. valentinoise, 1885, in-8, 55 p. 

Freund (Dr.). La Chanson de Gui de Bourgogne et ses 
rapports avec la chanson de Roland et la chronique de Turpin. 
Crefeld, Klein, 1885, in-4, 43 P- (progr. of Realschule). • 

Bertaut (Mme. Lkonie). Le Livre de mes enfants. Lectures 
A l’usage des £coles priniaires. In-12. Delagravc. 2fr. 50. 

Godefroy (E.). Dictionnaire de Pancienne langue fran- 
chise et de tous ses dialectes du IX au X Ve si£cle. Tome IV. 
Paris , 1885. 4, 798 pp., k 3 Sp. 50 m. 

Koerting (Privatdoz. Dr. Heinr.). Geschichte d. fran- 
zosischen Romans im XVII. Jahrh. 2. u. 3. Lfg. gr. 8. (1. Bd. 
XVI u. S. 97 — 304.) Oppeln, 1885. Frank. baari 2. 

Peters (Oberlehr. Dr.J. B.). Franz3sischeSchulgrammatik 
in tabellarischer Darstellung. gr. 8. (VIII, 84 S.) Leipzig, A. 
Neumann. 11. 1. 50. 

Procop (Studienlehr. Wilh.). Syntactische Studien zu 
Robert Gamier. Inaugural-Dissertation, gr. 8. (V, 150 S.) 
Eichstatt, 1885 (Stillkrauth). n. 2. 40. 

Racine (Jean Esther) Im Versmasse d. Originals ins 
Deutsche iibertr. v. Lehr. Dr. Otto Kamp. Mit gegeniibersteh. 
franz. Texte. N T eue (Titel-)Ausg. gr. 8. (VIII, 1 19 S.) Frank- 
furt a. M. (1879), Mahlau & Waldschmidt. n. 1. 

Rahstede (H. Geo.). Ueb. La Bruyfcre u. seine Charaktere. 
Biographisch-krit. Abhandlg. gr. 8. (V,68 S.) Oppeln, Franck. 

n. 2. 


Schaefer (Lehr. Dr. Curt). Elementarbuch f. den franzos- 
ischen Unterricht. gr. 8. (93 u. Begleitwort : Die vermitteln- 
de Methode, 24 S.) Berlin 1885. Winkelmann & SShne. n. 1. 

Dickmann (Otto E. A.). Schulbibliothek, Franzosische u. 
englische. Poesie u. Drama. 1 Bd. gr. 8, Leipzig, Renger. geb. 
Inhalt: Auswahl franzosischer Gedichte. Fur den Schul- 
gebrauch zusammengestellt v. Ernst Gropp. u. Emil Haus- 
knecht. (XI, 224 S). n. 1. 80. 

Talbot (E.). Extraits de la Chanson de Roland et des M£- 
moires de Joinyille, k l’usage de la classe de seconde. Avec 
introduction historique et litt£raire, notes philologiques et glos- 
saire. In-12. Delalain. 2 fr. 50. 

Theatre Fran^ais. Avec notes et vocabulaires. Nr. 5, 
25 et 39. 16. Berlin 1885, Friedberg & Mode. k — 30; cart. 
k — 40. Inhalt : 5. Les contes de la Reine de Navarre 011 la 
revanche de Pavie. Com£die en 5 actes par Scribe et Legouv£. 
8. £d. (144 S.) — 25. Le Cid. Trag£die en 5 actes et en vers par 
P. Corneille. 9 £d. (99 S.) — 39. Le bourgeois gentilhomme. 
! Com£die-Ballet en 5 actes par Moli£re. 7 6d. (116 S.) 
j Koerting (Prof. DD. G.), u. Koschwitz (E.). Zeitschrift 
f. neufranzflsische Sprache u. Litteratur, unter beson. Mit- 
I wirkg. ihrer Begriinder hrsg. v. Priv.-Docenten DD. D. Behrens 
! u. H. Koerting. Suppl.-Hft. III. gr. 8. (96 S.) Oppeln, 1885, 
j Franck, n. 3. 

: Luebke (W.). Geschichte der Renaissance in Frankreich. 

' 2. ed. Stuttgart: 1885. 1 vol, 8vo, paper. 448pp., 6 m. 30 pf. 

ITALIAN. 


; Butler (A. J.). The Paradise of Dante, edited with trans- 
lation and notes. London, 1885. XVI-l-436 pp. 

Hirsch (Ludwig). Lautlehre des Dialekts von Siena. 
Rome, 1885, in-8, 68 p. (dissertation). 

Natoli (Luigi). II contrasto di Cielo dal Camo, noterelle 
critiche. Palermo, Giannon e Laurantia, 1884, in-8, 42 p. 

Biadene (Leandro). II collegamentodellestanze mediante 
la rima nella canzone italiana dei secoli xme xiv. Firenze, 
j Carnesecchi, 1885, in-8, 16 p. 

Cotronei (B.). Intorno alia storia della letteratura italiana 
del prof. A. Gaspary; appunti critici. Firenze, Carnesecchi. 
t 1885, in-8, 40 p. 

Neri (Achille). Poesie storiche genovesi. Genova, 18S5, 
gr. in-8, 70 p. 

Letture Italianeper leclassi inferiori delle scuole medie. 

I Parte 1. 2. ed., riveduta ed ampliata. gr. 8. (196 S.) Wien. 
HSlder. n. 1. 44. 

, Zehle (Dr. Heinr.). Laut- u. Flexionslehre in Dante’s 
| Divina Commedia. gr. 8. (79 S.) Marburg, Elwert’s Verl. 
n. 1. 80. 

SPANISH. 


Bertran (Pau, v Bros.). Cansons y Follies (inldites) re- 
cullides al pen de Montserrat. Barcelona, Verdnguer, 1885. 
in-8, xvi-322 pp. 

Rodrigues y Martin (S.). Novisimo diccionario castellano 
hom6nimo ortogrdfico. Madrid , 1885. 8vo, 604 pp. 4 nl - 

porti:c,uese. 

Wernekke (H.). Zur syntax des portugiesischen \'erls. 
Weimar. 1885, in-4, 20 p. (progr. of Realschule). 

PROVENCAL. 

Mahn (Prof. Dr. A.). Grammatik u. Wfirterbuch deraltpro- 
venzalischen Sprache. 1 Abth.: Lautlehre u. Wortbiegungs- 
lehre. gr. 8. (VI1T, 315 S.) Kothen. 1885. Schettler's \’erl. n. 6. 
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HE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
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Bierbaum (Prof. Dr. Jul.). Die Reform d. fremdsprach- 
lichen Unterrichts. gr. 8. (136 S.) Kassel, 1886, Kay. n. 1. 60. 

Breymann (Herm.). Wttnsche u. Hoffnungen, betr. das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen an Schule u. Universitftt. gr. 
8, vii, 52 S. Mdnchen, Oldenbourg, m. 1 .20. 

Hornemann (F.). Zur reform d. neusprach lichen Unter- 
richts auf hftheren Lehranstalten. gr. 8, iv, 92 S. Hannover, 
Meyer . m. 1.60. 


PRESIDENT: 

FRANKLIN CARTER, 

President of Williams College. 

SECRETARY : TREASURER : 

A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, HENRY A. TODD, 

Johns Hopkins University. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


Buxton (S.). Over-Pressure and Elementary Education. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130. Sonnenschein sd., is. 2d. 

Rapp, zur Reform d. neusprachlichen Unterrichts zun&chst 
an der lateinischen Realschule. [Auszug aus e. Vortrag, geh. 
auf diesjahr. Stuttgarter Reallehrerversammlg.] [Aus : “Kor- 
respondenzbl. f. die wiirtt. Gelehrten- u. Realschulen”.] gr. 8. 
(18 S.) Tubingen 1885, Fues. baar n. — 40. 


TEACHERS OF 

FRENCH or GERMAN 

ARE 

REQUESTED TO EXAMINE: 

Kroeh’s Pronunciation of German. Systematic and Pro- 
gressive. .25 

Kroeh’s Pronunciation of French. Systematic and Pro- 
gressive. .35 

Kroeh’s French Verb ; or, How to Study the Regular and the 
Irregular Verbs in order to facilitate Reading and Con- 
versation. Contains a new and easy way of acquiring 
the Irregular Verbs. .75 

These books have been tested by many years’ use in MS. 
and electrical pen copies. They may be obtained by any 
teacher by enclosing the above prices, less 20 per cent discount, 
to Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Please examine also, 


The President, ) 

The Secretary, > Ex-Officio. 

The Treasurer, ) 

T. WHITING BANCROFT, Brown University , R . /. 
EDWARD S. SHELDON, Harvard College , Mass. 
BERNARD F. O’CONNOR, Columbia College , N. K 

ALCtiE FORTIER, Tulane University of Louisiana , La. 
SYLVESTER PRIMER, Charleston College , 5 *. C. 

J. M. GARNETT, University of Virginia, Va. 

JAMES M. HART, University of Cincinnati , Ohio. 
EDWARD L. WALTER, University of Michigan. 

J. K. NEWTON, Oberlin College , Ohio. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 

H. C. G. BRANDT, Hamilton College , N. V. 

JAMES A. HARRISON, Washington and Lee University , Va. 


The aim of the Association is to advance the interests of 
Modem Language study in colleges and schools, and in all 
the various fields of research. 

To this end annual meetings are held, at which communi- 
cations are presented, papers bearing on scientific and peda- 
gogical subjects are read and discussed, personal acquaintance 
is promoted, and a mutually helpful interest among members 
is fostered and maintained. The membership numbers at the 
present time about one hundred and seventy -five. 

In addition to its ‘Proceedings’ and ‘Transactions,’ the 
Association has also undertaken to bring out, from time to 
time, a set of papers under the general title of ‘ The Modem 
Language Series,’ of which two numbers have already been 
distributed, and a third is in press. These publications are 
furnished to persons not members of the Association at cost 
price, as follows : 


Kroeh’s First German Reader. Contains the story of Cin- 
derella with an interlinear translation in the German 
order of the words and directions for study. .35 

Kroeh’s Die Anna-Lise. A modem German play, with an 
interlinear translation and a method for acquiring an 
extensive vocabulary with little effort ; also a treatise on 
the arrangement of words in a German sentence, and 
an appendix on expletives (doch, schon, etc.), the only 
book in which they are fully explained. $1.00 

Die Anna-Lise. Text without translation or notes. 

These tu*o books may be had of D. Appleton & Co. t 
New ) ork. 


The Proceedings for 1884 (containing also as complete a 
list of the Modem Language personnel of American College 
Faculties as could be compiled). $1.00 

The Proceedings for 1885 (with revised list). Soon ready. 

•50 

The Transactions for 1884-8 5 (containing in full the papers 
read before the Association at its second and third meetings, 
held respectively in New York and Boston). In preparation. 

#1.00 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE SER/ES. 


No. I.— A Plea for a Liberal Education. By James King 
Newton. Reprinted from ‘The Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
January, 1885. 8vo, pp. 28 ( exhausted ). 
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No. II. — The Preparatory Schools and the Modern Language 
Equivalent for Greek. By Charles E. Fay. Reprinted 
from ‘Education,’ vol. V. No. 6, 1885. 8vo, pp. 16. 

•05 

No. III. — Observations on the Academic Study of Romance 
Philology. By Gustav K Siting. Being vol. I. chap. 
8, of the author’s Encyclopadie der Romanischen Phi- 
lologie. (Translated from the German, with the author’s 
approval, by Henry A. Todd, Ph. D.). In press. 

The meetings of the Association are held in the Christmas 
Holidays of each year. The annual membership fee is $3.00. 
Communications concerning admission to membership should 
be addressed to the executive council, through the Sec- 
retary. 


The Cumulative Method. 

A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF 

GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS. 

BY 

Prof. ADOLPH DREYSPRING. 

Easy Lessons in German. An Introduction to the Cumula- 
tive Method. Price, 70 cents. 

The Cumulative Method for Learning German. Adap- 
ted to Schools, and Home Instruction. Price, $1.40. 
The German Verb-Drill. Presenting the Mechanism of the 
Colloquial and Written Language. Price, $1.40. 

The “Cumulative Method” is based upon the theory that 
in the acquisition of a foreign language every available faculty 
should be brought into active service. The tongue, ear and 
eye are trained to actual use and expression. It enables the 
learner to pass in easy stages from simple terms to complex 
phrasing, thus acquiring a knowledge of German in a natural 
and interesting manner. 

The vocabulary is selected from every-day life and conversa- 
tion. By a constant recurrence of these words in different 
groupings and associations, their literal and idiomatic mean- 
ings are brought out. This method has received the highest 
commendation from the leading teachers throughout the 
country’. 

Sent, post-paid , on receipt of Price. Special discounts for 
supplies to classes. Send for descriptive circulars , etc. 

D. Appleton & Co., publishers, new York, boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

L’AURORE, 

The only French Protestant paper in America devoted to 
Politics, Education, Literature and News. Published weekly 
in the City of Montreal. It has just entered on its 21st year. 
Annual Subscription, {1.50, postage included. Prof. CYR has 
consented to become a regular correspondent of L’AURORE, 
and will contribute to it articles on the French language and 
Literature, besides the “ Chronique de Boston.” He can re- 
commend this paper to Americans wishing to improve in French 
and to become more conversant with French affairs. A spec- 
imen copy sent on request with two 2-c. Stamps. Address 
Prof. NARCISSE CYR, Richwood House, 258 Tremont 
Street. Boston, Mass. 


TO PUBLISHERS: 


The attention of publishers of a high order of practical or 
scientific text-books, as well as of literary and historical works, 
bearing on the study of the English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish and other related languages and literatures, is invited 
to the advantages for advertising offered by MODERN 
LANG UA GE NO TES. 

This is a new and successfully launched monthly periodical, 
managed by a corps of Professors and instructors in the Johns 
Hopkins University, with the co-operation of many of the 
leading college professors in the department of modern lan- 
guages throughout the country. While undertaking to maintain 
a high critical and scientific standard, the new journal will 
endeavor to engage the interest and meet the wants of the 
entire class of serious . and progressive teachers of modern 
languages, of whatever grade. During its first year it will 
make unremitted exertions to secure upon its subscription files a 
practically complete list of its special public. This end it may 
reasonably hope to accomplish, in view of the long felt need 
of such a publication and the low price ($1.00' per annum) at 
which it is furnished. 

Apart from pecuniary considerations, it is believed that a 
judicious line of publishers’ announcements, advertisements, 
etc., would prove an additional attraction to readers; and we 
: propose, for the first few’ numbers, while our subscription list 
I is forming, to offer exceptionally low rates to desirable ad- 
| vertisers. 

The following terms are accordingly only temporary. Your 
j consideration of them is respectfully requested. 

; For single insertion : 


Per page $10.00 

“ column 5.50 

“ inch 60 


For French Classes. 

ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. 

| LECTURES FACILES ET AMUSANTF.S 
| RECITATIONS, 

| A L' USAGE DES CLASSES DE FRANCA IS. 

! . nmo, 72 pages. 

I “ * * * Teachers who are at their wits’ ends, either for easy and 
entertaining pieces for declamation in French, or for subjects for exercises, 
cannot do better than invest in Anecdotes Nouvelles. This is a netv 
and charming budget of Franco- American tid-bits excellently adapted for 
reading, memorizing, or translating into English with a view toretranda- 
| tion into French by a class. A few notes accompany the text which contains 
seventy-two pages of bright and lively dialogues, descriptions, and bons 
mots .” — 7 'he Critic. 

“ Excellently selected, short, pithy and bright, and for French students 
simple and interesting reading of a most amusing character.” — A. >■ 

' Mail and Express. 

Introduction price, 30 cents. Flex, clo., 40 cents. 

| THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY’, 

21 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, managing editor. 

JAMES W. BRIGHT, JULIUS GOEBEL, HENRY ALFRED TODD, 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


MONTHLY. EIGHT NUMBERS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS 


CONTENTS: 

GUMMERE, FRANCIS B. — Metaphor and Pobtry 165-168 

THOMAS, CALVIN. — The Academic Study of Faust Again 169-172 

KARSTEN, GUSTAV. — Zu den Strassdukger Eiden 172-175 

HART, J. M.— Anglo-Saxonica 175-177 

CARPENTER, WM. H. — Two Words of Dutch Origin 177-178 

SCHILLING, HUGO. — Notes on the Finnsaga 178-183 

HUSS, H. C. O. — A National Movement in Germany 183-185 

ANDERSON, MELVILLE B. — Is Macaulay’s Vocabulary more 

Latinized than DeQuincey’s? 187-187 

BROWNE, WM. HAND.— Grammar Wanted 187-189 


Reviews : 

BOEHMER’S Romanischb Studibn, Heft XX. and XXI.— (y. Stur- 

zinger) 189-196 

Histories of German Literature ( H ’. S. White) 196-202 

CLEDAT, L. — La Chanson de Roland ( Adolphe Cohn ) 202-205 

YBARRA, ALEJANDRO.— A Practical Method of Learning 

Spanish {Henry R. Lang) 205-212 


PERSONAL. 

OBITUARY. 


Contributors and Publishers zvill please send all matter re- 
lating to the English Department of the NO TES to Dr. J. W. 
Bright , Johns Hopkins University , Baltimore , Md.; commu- 
nications or matter for other Departments should be for- 
warded to the managing editor, at the same address. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: 

MACMILLAN & CO ., London. 

MA YER & MUELLER , 38 Franzoesische Sir., Berlin IV. 
F. VIEW EG , 67 Rue de Richelieu , Paris. 

ERMANNO LOESCHER , 307 Via del Cor so, Rome. 


TEACHERS OF GERMAN 

ARE REQUESTED 

TO EXAMINE: 

WENCKEBACH’S DEUTSCHER ANSCHAU- 
UNGS-UNTERRICHT FUER AMERIKANER. 

Ein Hilfsbuch zu Wenckebach-Sclirakamp’s 

DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. 

450 pages, i2mo. bound in cloth, Retail Price, $1.25. To 
be had of F. W. CHRISTERN, 37 VV. 23d Street, New York ; 
and CARL SCHCENHOF, i44Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY 

AND OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The Journal is the organ of the Archeological Institute of 
America, and covers all branches of Archaeology and Art, — 
Oriental, Classical, early Christian, Mediaeval and American. 
It is intended to supplv a record of the important work done 
in the field of Archaeology, under the following categories : i. 
Original Articles ; 2. Correspondence from European archaeolo- 
gists ; 3. Archaeological News, presenting a careful and ample 
record of discoveries and investigations in all parts of the 
world ; 4. Reviews of Books ; 5. Summaries of the contents of 
the principal archaeological Periodicals. 

No, 2 of Vol • II ( 1886 ) is now ready and includes 
beside book-reviews, archceological news, and sum- 
maries of periodicals, the following articles : 

W. M. Ramsay, Notes and Inscriptions from Asia Minor. III. 
E. Duval, A Hittite Cylinder in the Mus£e Fol at Geneva. 

J. T. Clarke, A Proto-Ionic Capital from the site of Nean- 
dreia. II. 

A. C. M err 1 am, Egyptian Antiquities, I. Two Ptolemaic In- 
scriptions, II. Mummy Tablets. 

W. H. Ward, Notes on Oriental Antiquities. Two seals with 
Phoenician Inscriptions. 

A. L. Frothingham Jr., Notes on Christian Mosaics, II. 

The Portico of St. John Lateran. 

Z. Nuttall, The terracotta heads ofTeotihuacan, I. 

The Journal is published quarterly and forms a yearly volume 
of about 450 pages royal 8vo, with plates and figures, at the 
subscription price of $3.50. Vol. I (1885), bound in cloth, con- 
taining over 480 pages, n plates and 16 figures, will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of $4. 

A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., Managing Editor . 

29 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 


i AUTHORS AND EDUCATORS, 

1 

| Contemplating the publication of German or French Texts, Readers, 

| Grammars, Vocabularies, etc., or in need of any description of 

1 EDUCATIONAL PRINTING, 

such as Examination Papers, Circulars, Reports, etc., and desirous of 
having their work executed in first-class style, at moderate prices, are 
earnestly requested to send for estimates and references to 

CARL. H. HEINTZEMANN, 

50 School Street {opp. City Hall), Boston, mass. 

A rich Assortment of German texts, as well as Roman characters and 
accents, unsurpassed by any Printing Establishment in the country. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES . 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

(FOR EIGHT MONTHS IN THE YEAR) 

Devoted to the Interests of the Academic Study 
of English, German, and the Romance 
Languages. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


A receipt for remittance will not be sent, unless requested, the send- 
ing of the paper being regarded as sufficient. 

Subscriptions, advertisements and all business communications should 
be addressed to A. M. Elliott, Managing Editor, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


B. 


W ESTERMANN & CO., 

838 BROADWAY , NEW YORK. 

IMPORTERS of 

EUROPEAN LITER A TURE. 


In distribution : 

Linguistic Catalogue, Part II : European Languages, 
Ancient and Modem, other than Greek and Latin. 

Second-hand book catalogues supplied on demand as 
issued by the leading dealers of Europe. 

Books imported in weekly shipments from all parts of 
the world, or direct by mail , if desired. We thus 
offer the same advantages as Foreign Agents, saving 
our customers the inconvenience of foreign corres- 
pondence and remittances. 

All Foreign periodicals supplied free of duty. Impor- 
tations for Libraries. 


SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 

BURLINGTON, Vermont (University) 

July 12th, to August 20th . 


For Rooms and Board, address W. A. DEERING, Secretary, U. V. M., 
Burlington, Vermont. 

For Programmes, address the President, 

L. A. STAEGER, 

304 GABBISON AVENUE, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Teachers of German 

Desiring a Primer of Spoken German, wherein the latter is 
used as means for acquiring the same, ought to send for 

LEHRFRAGEN, 

Edited and Published by L. A. STAEGER, 

304 Garrison Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

1885— Pp. IX. 177. Price, $1,00. 


TO ABBEAB THIS MONTH. 

LA FRANCE, 

(abridged edition). 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for French Classes. Bv 
A. de Rougemont, Professor of French in Amherst College Summer 
School of Languages, and Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This book is unique both in design and execution. It gives in clear, 
well-chosen language, correct ideas upon a great many points concern- 
ing France and ncr people. 

The following is a partial list of topics presented in this work : Gen- 
eral Appearance of the Country— Climate, Race, and Population- 
Family and Social Relations — Education, Agriculture, Industries, and 
Commerce — Peasants, Workingmen, and Middle Classes — Administra- 
tion— Language— Religion— Art— Wealth, etc., etc. 

The bright, fresh, and original way in which the subject is presented 
adds to the charm of the work, and makes it an especially interesting 
and attractive reading book. 

Descriptive and specimen pages forwarded upon application to the 
publishers. 

The Writers’ Publishing Company. 

21 University Blare, New York City. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE 


I. American Journal of Mathematics. 

S. Newcomb, Editor, and T. Craig, Associate Editor. 
Quarterly. 4to. Volume VIII in progress. #5 per volume. 

II. American Chemical Journal. 

I. Remsen, Editor. Bi-monthly. 8vo. Volume VII in 
progress. $3 per volume. 

III. American Journal of Philology. 

B. L. Gilderslekve, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume VI 
in progress. $3 per volume. 

IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 

Including the Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory. H. N. 
Martin, Editor, and W. K. Brooks, Associate Editor. 
8vo. Volume III in progress. $$ per volume. 

V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 

H. B. Adams, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume IV in pro- 
gress. #3 per volume. 

VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

Containing reports of scientific and literary work in pro- 
gress in Baltimore. 4to. Vol. I, $5; Vol. II, $3; Vol. IIP 
$1.50; Vol. IV, $1.50; Vol. V, in progress, fi per year. 

VII. Annual Report. 

Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, re- 
viewing the operations of the University during the past 
academic year. 

VIII. Annual Register. 

Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the reg- 
ulations, etc., of the University. Published at the close 
of the academic year. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances 
may be sent to the Johns Hopkins University {Publica- 
tion Agency ), Baltimore , Md. 
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The Cumulative Method. 

A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF 

GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS. 

BY 

Prof. ADOLPH DREYSPRING. 

Easy Lessons in German. An Introduction to the Cumula- 
tive Method. Price, 70 cents. 

The Cumulative Method for Learning German. Adap- 
ted to Schools, and Home Instruction. Price, $1.40. 
The German Verb-Drill. Presenting the Mechanism of the 
Colloquial and Written Language. Price, $1.40. 

The “Cumulative Method” is based upon the theory that 
in the acquisition of a foreign language every available faculty 
should be brought into active service. The tongue, ear and 
eye are trained to actual use and expression. It enables the 
learner to pass in easy stages from simple terms to complex 
phrasing, thus acquiring a knowledge of German in a natural 
and interesting manner. 

The vocabulary is selected from every-day life and conversa- 
tion. By a constant recurrence of these words in different 
groupings and associations, their literal and idiomatic mean- 
ings are brought out. This method has received the highest 
commendation from the leading teachers throughout the 
country. 

Sent , post-paid , on receipt of Price. Special discounts for 
supplies to classes. Send for descriptive circulars , etc. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

FOK TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 

Manual of Questions on the French 
Grammar. 

Intended for Rei'iews, Examinations , and the Analysis of 
Selections in Readers. Prepared to meet the require- 
ments for admission to the University of Michigan, 
aud other Colleges and Universities. 

By Prof. ALFRED HENNEQUIN, 

AMtKUnt Professor of French and Kerman In the Inlve rslty of Michigan. 

PRICE 2 c$ CENTS. 

“Though first published in 1877, its real value to teachers 
and students has not been generally known. Prof. Hennequin 
is a scholarly, enthusiastic, and progressive instructor, as well 
as a successful author. Whatever he writes is marked by 
freshness, originality, and good scholarship.” — New- England 
fournal of Education. 

8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 

Educational Publishers, 

183, 181$ 9 187 WABASH AVENUE, Chicago , 
30 Franklin Street, Bouton . 


OLD ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, comprising elementary 
grammar and carefully graded selections for reading, followed 
by explanatory notes and a vocabulary, by Stephen H. Car- 
penter, late Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Wisconsin. Introduction price, 60 cents. 

ENGLISH OF THE XI Yth CENTURY : Chaucer s Pro- 
logue, and Knight’s Tale, with grammatical and philological 
notes, prepared to afford the means of a critical study of early 
English to a younger class of pupils than have hitherto been 
able to pursue it properly, by Stephen H. Carpenter. In- 
troduction price. 90 cents. 

SILVERS’ GRAMMAR OF OLD ENGLISH, by Eduard 
< Si kvers, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology in the 
, University of Ti.bingen, based principally on the language of 
the prose writers, and following the historical method. T rans- 
| lated and edited, with excisions, additions, changes in termi- 
; nology, and changes in accent, by Albert S. Cook, Ph. 1 ). 
(Jena), Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of California. Introduction price, fi.T 2. 

CHAUCER’S PARLAMENT OF FOULES, a revised text. 

: with notes, a full glossary, and a literary and grammatical in- 
troduction, discussing the chief theories that have been ad- 
vanced respecting the character and Production of the work, 
by T. K. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the Sheffield 
| Scientific School of Yale College. Introduction price, 50 cents. 

BEOWULF, AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBCROI I 
(Translation), with facsimile of the unique manuscript in the 
| British Museum. Cotton. Vitellius A XV. Translated by 
James M. Garnett, M. A., LL. D., Professor of English Lan- 
t guage and Literature in the University of Virginia. Second 
edition, revised. Introduction price, $1.00. 

LIBRARY OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


VOL. 1 . BEOWULF, WITH THE FIGHT AT FINNS- 
BURGH, with text and glossary based on Hevne’s fourth 
j edition. Edited, corrected, and enlarged by James A. Harri- 
| son, Professor of English and Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University , and Robert Sharp, Professor of 
Greek and English , Tulane University of Louisiana. Second 
edition, revised. Introduction price, Ji.i2. 

VOL. II. CiEDMON’S EXODUS AND DANIEL, edited 
[ from Grein, with notes and glossary by Theodore W. Hunt, 

I Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton 
1 College . Second edition, revised. Introduction price, 60 
cents. 

VOL. III. ANDREAS: A Legend of Saint Andrew. Based 
| on the manuscript. Edited, with critical notes, by W. M. Bas- 
! kervill, A. M., Ph. D. (Lips.), Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Vanderbilt University. Paper. In- 
troduction price, 25 cents. Will be issued with a glossary 
early in 1886, and bound in cloth. 


| GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

! BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 

— OF — 

Modern Languages. 


THE FRENCH PARNASSUS. 

Selected by James Parton. With Prefatory Essay, and 
brief Biographical Notes, i Vol. i2mo, $2.00. 

“The selections are very judiciously made, and embrace 
every prominent poet and every school in French literature 
during the last three centuries. The brief biographical notices 
are little miracles of conciseness and accuracy.” — H. H. 
Boyesen. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 

By GEORGE TICKNOR. Fifth Edition. 3 Yols. 8vo, fio.oo. 

“No one that has not been in Spain can feel half the merit 
of your work ; but to those who have, it is a perpetual banquet. 

* * You have laid the foundation of your work so deep that 
nothing can shake it ; you have built it up with a care that ren- 
ders it reliable in all its parts ; and you have finished it off with 
a grace and beauty that leave nothing to be desired.” — 
Washington Irving. 

TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE. 

THE DIVIXA COMMEDIA. Translated by Henry 
W. Longfellow. With Notes and literary illustrations. 3. 
Vols. royal octavo, $4.50 each; the set, $13.50, 3 Vols. 121110, 
$2.00 each ; the set, $6.00; 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

“ His translation is the most faithful version of Dante that has ever been made. 
He has proved that an almost literal rendering is not incompatible with an exqui- 
site poetic charm In fine, Mr. Longfellow, in rendering the substance of \ 

Dante's poem, has succeeded in giving, also — so far as art and genius could give 
it — the spirit of Dante's poetry. It is a lasting addition to the choicest treasures 
<>f our literature. ” — Chaki.es Eliot Norton. 1 

VITA NUOVA. Translated by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. i Vol. royal octavo, $3.00. 

“ Mr. Norton is a scholar of choice attainment, combining a 
rare degree of elegance, accuracy, and good taste, with a gen- 
uine love of artistic and critical studies, and with remarkable 
finish and purity of style.” — Ne?e Fork 'Tribune. 

Goethe’s Faust. 

Translated into English Verse by Bayard Taylor. 2 Yols. 
royal octavo, $4.50 each, both volumes $9.00; 121110, $4.50; 1 1 
Vol. crown Svo, $3.00. 

“Combines the excellences of fidelity to the text and of poetic expression in so 
remarkable a degree that it is rightly considered a masterpiece of translation, and 
will be preferred to all previous English translations. ” — Illuatrirtc Zettung 
( Leipsic ). 

“It can be safely maintained that the rich and varied music of* Faust' has never 
before been as faithfully represented to English ears. ” — Saturday Review 
1 London 1. 


* ip Ear sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 

H mi oh ton, Mifflin k Co.. Boston. 


Whitney’s French Grammar. 

BY 

WILLIAM D. WHITNEY. 

‘Professor in Yale College, 

A N 1> AI THO R O F 

ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND SANSKRIT 
GRAMMARS, &c„ &c. 


(PART I— HEADY IX .TUNE). 

A practical class-book for schools and colleges. To adapt 
it to both grades of instruction, the material has been thrown 
into two divisions : 

FART FIRST 

Opens with a full account of the pronunciation of the language 
with a view to the special needs of the student of American 
birth, and, throughout the book, words of exceptional sound 
are carefully marked. 

In the next 42 lessons the author attempts to unfold, in a 
practical and orderly way, and accurately, those important 
facts of the grammar which the student must master as a 
foundation for any satisfactory progress afterwards. The 
regular verbs are gradually introduced and fully explained, 
then the more common of the irregular verbs are taken up, 
and, by a new method of arranging and exhibiting their con- 
jugation, the author attempts to reduce the difficulties in this 
troublesome department of the subject. 

The exercises, both English-French and French-Eng- 
lish, are abundant and progressive, and carefully avoid the 
error of bringing in too many new words at a time, but give 
constant and repeated practice in the leading uses of a care- 
fully selected vocabulary of common terms. 

FA FT SECOND 

Is a more systematic presentation of the facts of French 
usage, in the order usual in scientific treatises on grammar. 
This part is not divided into Lessons, but only into continu- 
ously numbered paragraphs. Its matter is meant to supple- 
ment and extend that of Part First, making the whole a well- 
rounded treatise suitable for all students who do not make the 
language a subject of special philological study. In this part 
the sentences for translating are quotations from French 
authors. 

The analysis of French with Latin forms is in all cases 
pointed out and the correspondences of important words 
also; a chapter is given to the general relations of the two 
languages; and in the general vocabulary the Latin equiva- 
lent or etymon of each French word is put along with it. 

HENRY HOLT & CO ., Publishers, 

NKW YORK. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Part of the material is due to the courtesy of B. Westermann & Co., 
New York). 


ENGLISH. 

Ayres, Alfred.— [pseud, for T. E. Osmun.] The essentials of elocution. 
Neu? York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1886. 89 p. 8. cl M 60 e. 

Baret, A.— Morceaux choisls des classiques anglais, vers et prose, avec 
des notices littlraires et des notes grammaticales, publics conform£ment 
au nouveau plan d’dtudes du 22 Janvier 1885. Deuxieme partle, h I’usage 
des classes superieures. Jn-12. Paris, Gamier. Cart., 3 fr. 

KBr)(lo|rtflf Dictionary: A New and Original Work of Reference to 
all the Words in the English Language. Vol. 5. Parti. Roy. 8vo, pp. 
384. London , Cassell. 10sh. tfd. 

English Language and Literature: An Outline for Schools, Pupil 
Teachers, and Students. (Elementary Text-Books). 12mo, pp. 6t. Ism- 
don, Black ie. 9d. 

Ebon, K., u. M. Ziegler's select extracts from British and American 
authors in prose and verse. Intended as an introduction to the study 
of English literature. Chronologically arranged, with short biographi- 
cal notices. 2d. ed. Carefully revised and enlarged by H. Loewe and 
M. Zeigler, gr. 8. (X, 374 pp.). Halle , Gesenius. 3 m. 

Galbraith, E.— Composition in the school-room : a practical treatise. 
New York , G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. S. cl., $1. 

Gesenius, Dr. P. W.— Grammaire (Uementaire anglaise. Adaptec a 
Pusage des Fian^ais par Dr. Chr. Vogel, gr. 8. (VIII, 336 pp.). Halle , 
Gesenius. 3 m. 

Julies, P.— Practical and conversational reader. New York, H. Holt & 
Co., 1885. D. cl.. 90c. 

Kaltschmlflt, Dr. J. H., neues vollstllndiges Wbrterbuch der engllsch- 
en u. deutschen Sprache, nebst e. kurzen Abrisse der engl. u. der 
dentschen Sprachlehre. 3. Ster.-Ausg., vom Verf. selbst rev. u. wesent- 
lich verm. u. verb. 8. Abdr.2. Thle. ini Bd. Lex.-8. XXVJ,flP8u. XVI II, 
550 pp. Leipzig , Holtze. 8 m. 25 pf. 

Kelke, W. H. H.— An Epitome of English Grammar for the Use of 
Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation Course, and Similar 
Examinations. Post Hvo, pp. 264. Ismdon , Paul, Trench & Co. 4sh. 6d. 

Lamartine, A. lie -Jeanne D’Aro. Edit, with a Map and Notes, His- 
torical and Philological, and a Vocabulary, by Rev. A. C. Clapon. (Pitt 
Press Series). 12mo, pp. 120. Cambridge Warehouse. 2sli. 

Maner, 8.— Sind bad, the sailor. Einc anzieh., lelchte Lecture f. Schul- 
en u. Institute. Mit e. bezifferten WUrterbuche. 2., sorgfttltig rev., 
durch ZusEtze u. erlttut. Noten verm. Auti„bearb. v. Dr. M. Silberstein. 
gr. 8. IV, 80 p. Quedlinbnrg , Basse. 1 in. 

Morrison, T.— Advanced English Grammar for Use in Schools and 
Colleges. 12mo. London, Collins. Is. 3d. 

Ramhorst, Dr. Frdr., das altenglische Gedielit vom hell. Andreas u. 
der Dichter Cynewulf. Untersuchungen. gr. 8., 72 p. Isipzig, Fock. 
1 m. 20 pf. 

Salntsbury, G., ed. Specimens of English prose style from "Malory to 
Macaulay ; selected and annotated, with an introductory essay by G 
Saintsbury. Chicago , Jansen, McClurg & Co., |A. C. MeClurgJfcCo.j 
1886. 56— 367 pp. D. cl, $2.. 

8eott,Slr Walter.— I vanhoe ftlrSchulcn bearb. u. m. Anmerkgn.versch- 
en v. Dr. Helnr. Saure gr. 8. VII, 230 pp. Berlin, Herbig. 1 m. 75 pf. 

Hhakespeare, W.-King John: ed. by W. Aldls Wright. New Yorb 
Macmillan, 1886. 7— 160 pp. S. (Clarendon press ser.: select plays) tiex 
cl., net, 40 e. 

Shoemaker, J. W.— Practical elocution ; for use in colleges and schools 
and by private students. [ A>/c ed.] enl. with a wide variety of selections 
for practice. PhUa., National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1886. 
308 pp. D. cl., $1.35. 


GERMAN. 

Ahhaailuagea, germanistlsche, hrsg. v. Karl Weinhold. VI. gr. 8. 
Breslav, Koebner. 8 m. 60 pf. 

Inhalt : Das Hohe Lied d. Brun v. Schonebeek, nach Sprache u. Com- 
position untersucht u. in Proben mitgeteilt v. Dr. Arwed Fischer. 
V, 126 pp. 

Buehhelm, C. H.— Modern German Reader. Part 2. 12mo, pp. 204. 
Frowde. 2sh. 6d. 

Dreysprlug, Adolphe.— Easy lessons in German : an introduction to the 


I cumulative method; adapted to schools and home instruction. New 
! York, Appleton, 1886. 108 pp. il. D. cl., 70 c. 

! Gafin©, Prof. Pruiceseo.— Nuova grammatics teorico-pratica della 1 in - 
] gua tedesca. Opera compilata secondo II programma ministeriale per l'lii- 
| segnamento della lingua tedesca negli istituti techniei del regno ; e 
j adatta anehe a chi studia senza maestro. Corso I. Promt ncia, regole 
; pin importanti della morfologia e della sintassi. 8. XI F, 264 pp. m. 1 
Schriittaf. Zurich, Orell, FUssli & Co. Verl. geb. 3 in. 50 pf. 

; German self-instructor: a guide for the introduction to the study of 
j reading, writing, and conversation of the German language, according 
| to the methods of Toussaint-Langenscheidt, and other well-known 
I teachers. New York, M. J. I vers & Co., 1886. 56 pp. O. (Standard lan- 
| guage ser., 10sh. Id.) paper, 10 c. 

j Glnnlrke, G. J. R.— German Grammar. With a New Scheme of Declen- 
; sions. Illustrated by Stories by J. Surtees Phillpotts. Cr. Hvo, pp. 158. 
| London , Rivingtons. 2sh. 

j Goethe's Iphigeuia in Tauris. With Grammatical ami Explanatory 
j Notes by Professor Attwell. Cr. 8vo, pp. 111. London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 2sh. 

| Greenwood, Kills and Voegler, Romulus. German grammar. 8. XII, 
851 pp. in. 1 lith. Schrifttaf. Hamburg , 1885. O. Meissner's Verl. 4. 50; 
key VI, 83 pp. 1 in. 50 pf. 

HaufT, W’.— Die Kara vane. With Notes and Vocabulary by I Ionium 
Hager. 12mo, pp. 220. London, Macmillan. 2sh. 6d. 

Helmann, A.™ First German Reading Book. 4th ed. Corrected and 
Improved. Post 8vo, pp. 162. London, Nutt. 2sh. 

Introduction to the Study of German. Author’s 3rd ed. 12mo. 

pp. 306. London , Nutt. 2sh. 6d. 

Materials for Translating from English Into German. 8tli ed.. 

Corrected and Augmented. Post 8vo, pp. 278. London , Nutt. 4sh. 

Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Language. 5th 

ed.. Considerably Enlarged and Improved. Post 8vo, pp. 278. London, 
! Nutt. 3sh. 

Jonas, Dr. R., Cb. die neuesten Best re bun gen um Reinerhaltung der 
deutschen Sprache. Vortrag, am 12. Jan. 1886. geh. gr. 8. 24 pp. Posen, 
Merzbach. 

Lessing’s Emilia Gaiotti. With Introduction, Notes, &v„ by G. Hein. 
(German Classics for English Students). Cr. 8vo, pp. xix— 142. London , 
Williams Sc Norgate. 2sh. 

Meissner, A. L— Public School German Grammar; with Exercises for 
Translation, Composition, and Conversation. Post 8vo, pp. 376. London, 
Hachette. 3sh.6d. 

Moser, G. ▼©■.— Er soil deln herr sein : lust-spiel in einem aufzuge. 
New York , E. Steiger Sc Co., 1885. 4—41 pp. D. (Aim’s ser. of German 
comedies. No. 8). pap., 25 c. 

Nenmaan, Dr. Alft*.— ttb. das Leben u. die Gedichte d. Minnesingers 
Stein mar. Untersuchungen gr. 8. 106 pp. Leipzig, Fock. 

Pohl, Emil.— Die schulreiterin : lustspiel in einem aufzuge. New York , 
E. Steiger Sc Co., 1886. 4—47 pp. D. (Ahn’s ser. of German comedies. 
No. 5). pap., 25 c. 

Harrazln, Otto.— Verdeutschungs-Wbrterbuch. gr. 8. VI, 214 pp. Ber- 
lin, Ernst Sc Korn. 4 m. 60 pf. 

Strong H. A. and Meyer, R.— Outlines of a History of the German Lan- 
guage, 8vo, pp. 140. London, Sonnenschein. 6sh. . 

Tlarks, J. G.— Exercises for Writing German. 19th ed. l2mo, pp. 102. 
London, Nutt. 2sh. 6d. * 

Introductory Grammar of the German Language. 17th ed. 

12mo, pp. 172. London, Nutt. 2sh. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 23d ed. 12rao, 

pp. 320. London , Nutt. 8sh. 6d. 

A Progressive German Reader. 14th ed. I2mo, pp. 150. Ismdon, 

Nutt. 2Bh. 

Williams, Aloazo.— German conversations. Netc York, H. Holt A- Co., 
1885. D. cl., $1. 

Wlttleh, W.— German Tales for Beginners. 27th ed.. Revised and Cor- 
rected. 12mo, pp. 258. London , Nutt. 4sh. 

German for Beginners. 9th ed., Corrected and Enlarged. 12rao, 

pp. 296. London, Nutt. 4sh. 

A German Grammar. 11th ed. Corrected and Enlarged. 12mo, 

pp. 286. London, Nutt. 4sh. 6d. 


FRENCH. 

Alha-Raymoad, G., aid Geaoad, T. N.— The College Lafayette text 
books. 8 v. V. 1, The treasure of French conversation. 2, La muse 
contemporaine. 8, La chrestomathie modorne. Boston, Lee Sc Shepard, 
1886. V. 1. 52 pp. D. cl., 60 c.; 2,208pp. D. cl., $1.25; 3,206pp. D.cl.,$l.a5. 
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Anredotes nouvelles: lectures faciles et amusantes et recitations a 
l’uaage des classes de Fran^ais. New York , The Writers* Pub. Co., 1886. 
71 pp. D. pap., 36 c. 

Anbert, E.— Literature Franfaise, premiere annle. New York, H. 
Holt A Co., 1885. S. cl., $1.25. 

Barrere, A.— Elements of French Grammar, and First Steps in Idioms. 
With Exercises and a Vocabulary. Post 8vo, pp. 124. London, Whit- 
taker. 28h. 

Junior Graduated French Course, affording Materials for Trans- 
lation, Grammar, and Conversation. With a Vocabulary. Post 8vo, pp. 
72. London, Whittaker, lsh. 6d. 

Bernard!!, N. M.— Morceaux choisis des dassiques franyais du XIXe 
allele (prosateurs et poltes) et precedes d’un tableau de la littlrature 
fran9ai.se au XIXe siecle. In-12. Paris, Delagrave. 2 fr. 26. 

Chanson, la— de Boland.— Nouvellc edition classique, prlcldle d’une in- 
troduction et suivie d'un glossaire, par L. Clldat. In-12. Paris, Gar- 
nier. Cart., 1 fr. 80. 

Classic French plays. V. 3: Le bourgeois gentllhomme, by Moliere ; 
Horace, by Corneille, and Les plaideurs, by Racine. New York, H. Holt 
A Co., 1885. D. (Student’s collection), cl., $1.50 ; or each play separate 
in paper, each, 50 c. 

Delecourt, P.— Le Jeuno Parisien (the Young Parisian): Early French 
Conversations. 4th ed. 18mo, pp. 132. London, Simpkin. lsh. 

Deshunbert, Marins.— My French Notes Interleaved. Demy 8vo, pp. 
26. London, Nutt. lsh. 

Fengere, G.— Morceaux choisis de prosateurs et de pontes des XVIe, 
XVIIe, XVIIIe et XIXe sidcles, A l’usage de la classe de seconde, avec 
notices et remarques littlraircs. In-12. Paris , Delalain. Cart., 4 fr. 50. 

Findlay, M. E. and J. J.— A Vocabulary of French Words. Arranged 
on a New Plan. 4to, sd., pp. 22. London, Simpkin. lsh. 

Foa, Mad. Engcn.— Contes Historiques. With Idiomatic Notes by G. A. 
Neveu. 2d ed. Cr. 8vo, pp. 98. London, Williams A Norgate. 2sh. 

Franeo-Gallla.— Kritisches Organ f. franzds. Sprache u. Litteratur. 
Hrsg. v. Dr. Adf. Kressner. 3. Jahrg. 1886. 12 Hfte. gr. 8. (1. Hft. 38 pp. 
WolfenbQttel, Zwissler. Halbjtfhrlich. 4 m. 

Handbook of French Composition : being a Collection of 100 Passages 
set for Translation into French at Recent Examinations for the Civil 
Service, the Army, the Oxford and Cambridge Local Certificates, Ac., 
Ac., to which are added a number of idiomatic Phrases, such as are 
given in the Preliminary Army Examinations. 12mo. London , Stanford. 
French part, lsh. 0d.; English part, lsh. 6d.; complete, 2sh. 6d. 

J ullen, F.— Pctites le^ms do conversation et de grammaire. New York. 
H. Holt & Co., 1886. D. cl., $1. 

Le Sage— Adventures of Gil Bias. Rendered into English by Henri 
Van Laun. Vol. 3. Roy. 8vo, pp. 496. Paterson (Edinburgh). London, 
Simpkin. 22sh ; large paper, 42sh. 

Pellesler, Eugene.— French roots and their families: synthetic vocab- 
ulary based upon their derivations. New York, Macmillan, 1886. 20— 
430 pp. S. cl., net, $1.50. 

Peters, Bleb.— der Roman de Mahomet v. Alexandre du Pont, e. sprachl. 
TTntersiichg. Inaugural-Dissertation, gr. 8. IV, 86 pp. GMingen, (Ditv 
tcrich’s Verl.). 1 m. 80 pf. 

Ploetz, Dr. C.— Corrigldes exereices do syntaxe A l'usage do la le et de 
la 2e classe des lycles et des ecoles dites rlales. 5. Id. revue et corrigle. 
8. XIV, 194 pp. Berlin , Herbig. 2 m. 

Qurlltcn, N.— I/Argot des nomades en Basse- Bretagne. In-8. Paris, 
Maisonneuve. 2 fr. 

Salnte-Beuve, 0. Augustin.- Causeries du lundi; sol. and ed. by G. 
Salntsbury. New York, Macmillan, 1885, 127 pp. 8. cl., net, 50 c. 

Saure, Dr. Helnr.— Franzbslsches Lesebuch f. hOhere MBdchenschulen, 
nebst Stoffen zur Cbg. im mtlndl. Ausdruck. 2. Tl. 2. Doppel-Aufl. 
gr. 8. X, 556 pp. Kassel, Kay. 3 m. 20 pf. 

Keeger, H.— Franzbslsche Scbul gramma tik. I. Formenlehre. Von 
Oberlehr. Dr. G. Erzgraeber. II. Syntax. Vom Herauegeber. gr. 8. 
IX, 260 pp. Wismar, Hinstorf’s Verl. 2 m. 40 pf. 

Sheldon, 0.— French Verb Card. 12mo, sd. London, Waters. 6d. 

Theatre fran^ais. Avec notes et vocabulaires. Nr. 1. 16. Berlin, 
Frledberg & Mode. 30 pf.; cart., 46 pf. 

Inhalt : Le vorre d’eau ou les effets et les causes. Comedie en 5 actes 
t en prose par Scribe. 17. Id. 110 pp. 

Theatre fran^ais. Avec notes et vocabulaires. Nr. 24. 16. Berlin, 
Friedbcrg A Mode, 30 pf.; cart., 40 pf. 

Inhalt : Esther. Tragedie en 3 actes et en vers par Racine. 6. Id. 64 pp. 
leMMNtn, E. UVtait Gertrude. (French and English on opposite 



pages). New York, H. Holt A Co., 1885. 3. (Selected French comedies, 
ed. by B. Miras, No. 2). paper, 85 c. 

En wagon (French and English on opposite pages). New York , 

H. Holt A Co., 1885. S. Selected French comedies, ed. by B. Miras, No. 1). 
paper, 35 c. 

Wasserzleher, Dr. Ernst.— Die tragi schen Ztlge bei Molilre. gr. 8. 41 pp. 
Leipzig, (1882), Fock. 1 m. 

| Wershoven, Dr. F. J.— Hilfsbuch f. den franztisischen Unterricht an 

httheren Lehranstalten. [Materlalien zu Sprechtlbgn. u. schriftl. Arbei- 
ten. Musteraufsktze. Litterarhlstorische Proben. Reden. Geographie, 
Geschichte u. Volkskunde v. Frankreich. Frauzdslsche Staatsein- 
richtgn. Geschichte der franztts. Spraclie u. Litteratur. Synonyma]. 
gr. 8. VIII, 226 pp. Cdthen, Schulze. 2 m. 10 pf . 

ITALIAN. 

Dante's Paradise. Edited with Translation and Notes, by Arthur John 
Butler. Post 8vo, pp. 428. London, Macmillan. 12sh. 6d. 

Leopardi, Glaeomo.— Lettere scelte e annotate ad uso delle scuole dal 
prof. Alessandro Avftli. Roma, in-16, pages VI 1 1 -293. (Biblioteca 
italiana ordinata per le scuole normali e secondarie). 2 lire. 

SPANISH. 

' Blbllothek spanischer Sehrlftstoller, hrsg. v. Dr. Adf. Kressner. 2. Bd. 

I 8. teipzig, Renger. lm. 50 pf . 

1 Inhalt : Comedias de Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. Mit Einleitg. 
u. erklkr. Anmerkgn. hrsg. v. Dr. Adf. Kressner. 1. Tl. La vida es sueflo. 

| XII, 104 pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arehlv f. das Studium der neueren Sprachen u. Llttemturen. Hi*sg. v. 
Ludw. Herrig. 75. u. 76. Bd. A 4 Hfte. gr. 8. 75. Bd., 1. u. 2. Hft. 240 pp. 
Braunschweig, Westermann. A Bd. 6 m. 

Beltraege, Wiener, zur deutschen u. englischcn Philologie. Hrsg. v. II. 
Heinzel, J. Minor, J. Schlpper. I. gr. 8. Wien, Braumtlller. 4 m. 

Inhalt : Sir Thomas Wyatt u. seine Stellung in der Entwickclungsge- 
schichte der englischen Literatur u. Verskunst. Von Rud. Alscher. 
VII, 143 pp. 

Quellen und Forseliungen zur Spi*ach- und Culturgesehlchte der ger- 
manischen Vttlker. Herausgegelxm von B. ten Brink , E. Martin, W. 

' Scherer. 55. Heft, in 2 Thin., 56. tl. 57. Heft. Strassburg , 1885. Trtlbner. 
8vo, 11 m. 


PUBLICA TIONS RECEIVED. 

Bardeen, C. W.— A System of Rhetoric. A. S. Barnes A Co. New 
York. $1.75. 

BankervHl, Win., Harrison, J. A.— A handy poetical Anglo-Saxon Die 
tlonary, based on Qroschopp’s Groin. A. 8. Barnes A Co., New York. 
I $3.00. * 

Bernhardt, Dr. Ww.— German Grammar and Reader. C. Schoenhof. 
Boston, 1886. 

Blow, 8. E.— A Study of Dante, with an Introduction by William T. 
Harris, LL.D. New York and Ixindon, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886. 

Boland, H.— La Guerre procliaine entro la France et 1’Allenmgni*. 
Paris, D. Holland, Editeur, 1884. If. 50. 

Brlnlon, D. G.— The Tacnsa Grammar and Dictionary. A deception 
exposed. Reprint from “The American Antiquarian.” March, 1885. 

I t'bauveau, M.— Notice sur la publication des Registros du Conseil 
I Suplrieur de Qulhcc. Quebec, A. Cote et Cle., 1885. 

dedal, L.— La Chanson de Roland. Paris, Gamier Freres, 1886. 

| Cook, MeLean.— John Wilson’s Prose Style. An undergraduate Thesis 

by Fannie W. McLean, with an introduction by Ailiert S. Cook. Boston. 

I J. S. Cushing A Co., 1880. 

j Kberlng, Dr. Enill.— llibliographischcr Anzeiger fUr romanische Spra- 
I chen und Literaturen. ITT. Band.— 1885. Heft. 3. Leipzig, E. Twiet- 
I meyer. 

j Foeard, Volsy.— I)u patois crlole de File Bourbon. Saint-Denis (Re- 
union), Delval. 1885. Recensirt von H. Schuchardt. Separatabdruek 
| aus dem LIteraturblatt ftlr germanische 11. romanische Philologie, 
1885. Nr. 12. 

Garnett, Janies M.— The Elective System of the University of Virginia 
From the Andover Review, April, 1886. 

Groeber, G.— Grundrissder romanischen Philologie outer Mltwirkung 
j von fUnf und zwanzlg Fachgenossen. 1. Lleferung, mit 4 Tafeln. Strass- 
I burg, Karl .T. Trtlbner. 1886. 
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T he modern language association ! No. II. — The Preparatory Schools and the Modern Language 
OF AMERICA. 1 Equivalent for Greek. By Charles E. Fay. Reprinted 

from ‘Education,’ vol. V. No. 6, 1885. 8vo, pp. 16. 


PRESIDENT: 

FRANKLIN CARTER, 

President of Williams College. 

SECRETARY: TREASURER: 

A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, HENRY A. TODD, 

Johns Hopkins University. 


•°5 

No. III. — Observations on the Academic Study of Romance 
Philology. By Gustav KSrting. Being vol. I. chap. 
8, of the author’s Encyclopadie der Romanischen Phi- 
lologie. (T ranslated from the German, with the author’s 
approval, by Henry A. Todd, Ph. I).). In press. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The President, j 
The Secretary, > Ex-Officio. 

The Treasurer, ) 

T. WHITING BANCROFT, Brown University , R. I. 
EDWARD S. SHELDON, Harvard College , Mass. 
BERNARD F. O’CONNOR, Columbia College , A r . 

ALC&E FORTIER, Tulane University of Louisiana , La. 
SYLVESTER PRIMER, Charleston College , 5 . C. 

J. M. GARNETT, University of Virginia, Va. 

JAMES M. HART, University of Cincinnati , Ohio. 
EDWARD L. WALTER, University of Michigan. 

J. K. NEWTON, Oberlin College , Ohio. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 

H. C. G. BRANDT, Hamilton College , N. V. 

JAMES A. HARRISON, Washington and Lee University , Va. 


The aim of the Association is to advance the interests of 
Modern Language study in colleges and schools, and in all 
the various fields of research. 

To this end annual meetings are held, at which communi- 
cations are presented, papers bearing on scientific and peda- 
gogical subjects are read and discussed, personal acquaintance 
is promoted, and a mutually helpful interest among members 
is fostered and maintained. The membership numbers at the 
present time about one hundred and seventy-five. 

In addition to its ‘Proceedings* and ‘Transactions,’ the 
Association has also undertaken to bring out, from time to 
time, a set of papers under the general title of ‘ The Modern 
Language Series/ of which two numbers have already been 
distributed, and a third is in press. These publications are 
furnished to persons not members of the Association at cost 
price, as follows : 


The meetings of the Association are held in the Christmas 
Holidays of each year. The annual membership fee is $3.00. 
Communications concerning admission to membership should 
be addressed to the executive council, through the Sec- 
retary. 


THE AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF ARCH/EOLOGY 

AND OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The Journal is the organ of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and covers all branches of Archaeology and Art,— 
Oriental, Classical, early Christian, Mediaeval and American. 
It is intended to supply a record of the important work done 
in the field of Archaeology, under the following categories : 1. 
Original Articles ; 2. Correspondence from European archaeolo- 
gists; 3. Archaeological News, presenting a careful and ample 
record of discoveries and investigations in all parts of the 
world ; 4. Reviews of Books ; 5. Summaries of the contents of 
the principal archaeological Periodicals. 

Jo. I of Vol . II ( 18S6 ) in now ready and include* 
beside book- reviews, archceological news, and su tn- 
maries of periodicals, the follmvi ng articles : 

1 . T. Clarke. A Proto-Ionic Capital from the site of Nean- 
dreia. 

W. M. Ramsay. Notes and Inscriptions from Asia Minor. II. 
A. C. Merriam. Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna. II. 

W. Hayes Ward. Notes on Oriental Antiquities: Two Baby- 
lonian seal-cylinders. 


The Proceedings for 188 j (containing also as complete a 
list of the Modern Language personnel of American College 
Faculties as could be compiled). $1.00 

The Proceedings for 1883 (with revised list). Soon ready. 

•50 

The Transactions for 1SS4-S5 (containing in full the papers 
read before the Association at its second and third meetings, 
held respectively in New York and Boston). In preparation. 

$ 1.00 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


. I/npublished or imperfectly published Hittite Monu- 
ments. 1 . The facade at Efiatfin-Bunar. 

E. Babelon. Recent archaeological discoveries in Persia. 

W. Miller. Excavations upon the Akropolis at Athens. 

T. H. Lewis. The “Monumental Tortoise” mounds of De- 
coo-dah. 

The Journal is published quarterly and forms a yearly volume 
of about 400 pages royal 8vo, with plates and figures, at the 
subscription price of $3.50. Vol. I (1885), bound in cloth, con- 
taining over 480 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be sent 


post-paid on receipt of $4. 


No. I.— A Plea for a Liberal Education. By James King 
Newton. Reprinted from ‘The Bibliptheca Sacra,' j 
Januarv. 1885. 8vo, pp. 28 (exhausted). 


/ 


A. L. E RO THING HA M, Jr . , Managing Editor . 


29 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Mil 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

MACMILLAN Sc CO., NEW YORK, 112 FOURTH AVENUE. 

“ The nice paper, the beautiful print, the convenient size, the accurate scholarship, and many other enticing characteristics of the ‘Clarendon 
Press Series’ or Text books have often been mentioned in these columns.”— Nation. 

‘‘Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.”— S pectator. 


ENGLISH. 

By O. W . Tancock, M, A . 

AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISE 

BOOK. Second editition. 40 cents. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND READING-BOOK for lower 
Forms in Classical Schools. Third edition. 90 cents. 

MARLOWE. — EDWARD II. With Notes, etc. 75 cents. 

By J. Earle, M. A ., 

Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. Third 
edition. $1 75. 

“ Every page attests Mr. Earle’s thorough knowledge of English in 
all its stages. — Academy. 

A BOOK FOR THE BEGINNER IN ANGLO-SAXON. Third 
edition. 60 cents. 

By William Langland, 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS THE 
PLOWMAN. With Notes. Third edition. Extra fcp. 8vo, $1 10. 
By Professor Skeat, M. A . 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the " Plough- 
mans Crede ” to the “ Shepheardes Calender” (A. D. 1394 to A. D. 
1579). With Introduction. Notes and Glossanal Index. Extra fcp. 
8vo, $1 90. 

CHAUCER. — The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes Tale ; 
The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c., extra fcp. 8vo, $1 10. 

CHAUCER. — The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoners Tale; 
The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. Extra fcp. 

8 't’hETALEOFGAMELYN; from the Harleian MS. With Notes 
and a Glossanal Index. Extra fcp. 8vo, stiff covers, 40 cents. 

By Henry Sweet, M. A . 

ICELANDIC PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary, 90&S. 
* # *Introductory to Vigfusson and Powell’s Icelandic Reader. Just 
Published. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. Second edition, 60 cents. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes and Glossary. Fourth edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. $ 1 90. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. With Grammar and 
Glossary. 50 cents. 

EXTRACTS from ALFRED’S OROSIUS. Selected and Edited. 
Stiff covers. 40 cents. (No. I. of Old English Reading Primers.) 

SELECTED HOMILIES OF .ELFRIC. Arranged and Edited. 
Stiff covers. 40 cents. (No. II. of Old English Reading Primers.) 

CHAUCER.— The PROLOGUE to the CANTERBURY TALES; 
The Knight’s Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. By R. MORRIS. Sixth 
edition. 60 cents. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I., Eighth edition, and 
II. Sixth edition. With Notes, &c. By G. W. K ITCH IN, D.D., each 
60 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT PLAYS. By W. G. Clark, M. A., 
and W. Aid is Wright, M. A. Stiff covers. 

The Merchant of Venice, 35 c. Hamlet, 40 c. 

Richard the Second, 35 c. Macbeth 35 c. 

SELECT PLAYS. By W. Aldis Wright, M. A. 

The Tempest 35 c. A Midsummer Night’s 

As You Like it. 35 c. Dream, 35 c. 

Julius Ca?»ar ; 40 c. Coriolanus, 40 c. 

Richard the Third, 40 c. Henry the Fifth, 40 c. 

King Lear, 35 c. Twelfth Night, 35 c. 

King John, 40 c. [Just Published.] 

‘‘This edition is simply without a rival. None even comes second to it.” 
— Westminster htei ieiu. 

MILTON.— POEMS. By R. C. Browne, M. A. 2 vols. Fifth edi- 
tion. $175. Separately, Vol, I,$i : Vol. II, 75 c. 

MILTON.— AREOPAGITICA. With Notes, &c. By J. W. Hales, 
M. A. Second edition, 75 cents. 

MILTON— SAMSON AGONISTES. With Notes, Ax. By J. 
Churton Collins. Stiff Covers, 25 cents. 

POPE. By Mark Pattison, B. D. 

I. Essay on Man, Sixth edition, 40 cents. 

II. Satires and Epistles. 'Third edition. 50 cents. 
JOHNSON. — RASSELAS; Lives of Pope and Dryden. By Alfred 

Milnes, B. A. $1 10. 

STEELE. — Selections from the 7 at/e r, Spectator , and Guardian. By 
Austin Dobson. Si 25. 

“ 'The editorial execution of the work deserves the highest praise. ” — 
Saturday A'ei'icio. 

BYRON’S CIIILDE HAROLD. By II. F. Tozcr, M. A. 90 cents, 
BURKE.— Select Works. With Notes, etc. By E. J. Payne, M. A. 
Second edition. 

Vol. I. 'Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the Two Speeches on 
America. $1 10. 

Vol. II. Reflections on the Revolution in France. $1 25. 

Vol. III. Four Letters on the Proposal for Peace with the Regicide 
I )i rectory of France. $1 25. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, D. D. 

BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. 
Third edition, crown 8 vo. $175. 

BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR ofthe FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. Fourth edition, extra fcp. 8vo, 90 cents. 

By G. SAINTSBURY, M.A. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Second edition 4 oc. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Crown 
8vo, $2 25. 

SPECIMENS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, $225. 

Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations: 

CORNEILLE’S HORACE. With Notes, & c. Price 50 cents. 

VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. With Notes, &c., 50 Cents. 

SAINTE-BEUVE. Causeries du Lundi. Selected. 50 cents. 

Subject for Oxford Local Examinations : 

QUINET. Lettres ft sa Mare. Selected. 50 cents. 

By GUSTAVE MASSON, B. A. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

MOLIERE.— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. With Introduction 
and Notes. i6mo, 50 cents. 

CORNEILLE. — CINNA. With Introduction and Notes. i6mo, 50c. 

RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE AND CORNEILLE’S LE MEN- 
TEUR. With Louis Racine’s Life of his father. 60 cents. 

MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN. With Voltaire’s 
Life of of Molierc. 40 cents. 

MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN and RACINE’S 
ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of MoliSre. 60 cents. 

SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of Mme. DE SE- 
VIGNE and her chief CONTEMPORARIES. Intended more espe- 
cially for Girls’ Schools. 75 cents. 

VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. By Xavierde Maistre; 
Ourika, by Mme. de Duras; La Dot de Suzette,by Ti6W?e; Les Jumeaux 
de P Hotel Corneille, by Edmond About; M6saventures d’un Ecolier, by 
Rodolphe Topffer. 60 cents. 

REGNARD’S LE JOUEUR and BRUEY’S and MALAPRAT’S 
LEGRONDEUR. 60 cents. 

LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES; as described in ex- 
tracts from the best memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. 60 cents. 

MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by A. 
Lang, M. A. 40 cents. 

BEAUMARCHAIS’S LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. Edited by 
Austin Dobson. 60 cents. 

MUSSET’S ON NE BADINE PAS AVEC L’ AMOUR AND 
FANTASIO. Edited by W. H. Pollock. 50 cents. 

LANGES GERMAN COURSE. 

By HERMANN LANGE. Teacher of Modem Languages, Manchester, 
8 vo, cloth. 

THE GERMANS AT HOME: a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the essentials of German 
Grammar. Second edition. 60 cents. 

THE GERMAN MANUAL: a German Grammar, a Reading Book, 
and a Handbook of German Conversation. #2. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Price 90 cents. 

! GERMAN COMPOSITION : a Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
| the Art of Translating English Prose into German. $110. 

! LESSING’S LAOKOON. With introduction. English Notes, &c. 
j By A. Ilamann, Ph. D., M. A., extra fcp. 8vo, $1 10. 

j GERMAN CLASSICS 

With Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Arguments 
(to the dramas) and complete Commentaries, 
j Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph. D., Professor in King’s College, 

! London. Extra fcp. 8vo, cloth. 

! Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations : 

LESSING’S MINNA von BARN HELM; a Comedy, 90 cents. 

LESSING’S NATHAN der WEISE; a Dramatic Poem, $1 10. 

GOETHE’S EG MONT: a Tragedy. 75 cents. 

GOETHE’S 1 PI 11 GENIE auf TAURIS; a Drama, 75 cents. 

SCILLER’S WILHELM TELL: a Drama, price 75 cents. 

SC 1 1 ILLER’S WILHELM TELL. School edition, with a Map, 50c. 

1 Subject for Oxford Local Examinations : 

1 SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN; Egmonts Leben und 
Toil and Belagerung von Antwerpen.^ Third and new edition, caretuh) 
Revised and Enlarged, with New Map of the Siege of Antwerp. 00c. 

IIEIN E’S PROSA ; being Selections from his Prose Writings, $1 i°- 

MODERN GERMAN READER ; a Graduated Collection of I rose 
Extracts from Modern German Writers: , m 

|U Part I.— With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a com- 
plete Vocabulary. Third edition. 60 cents. f 

, Part 1 1 .—A Graduated Collection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from 
] Modern German Writers. With English Notes and Index. 60 cents. 

HEINE’S IIARZREISE. With English Notes, a life of Heme, a 
descriptive sketch of the Harz, &c. 60 cents. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS , . 

(Part of the material is due to the courtesy of Messrs. B. Westerman.v 
& Co., New York, and of F. A. Bkockhaus, Leipsic). 


ENGLISH. \ 

finuser, Charles.— Nouvelle methode pratique et facile pour apprendre j 
la langue anglaise. Compos^e d’aprds les principes de F. Ahn. 2. cours. j 
8. Leipzig , Brockhaus. n. 1. 80. | 

Inhalt: Premieres lectures anglaises. Pr6ced6es d’un cours m6tho- : 
dique et pratique de pronunciation. 33. ed. (X. 210 pp.) 

Hoppe, A.— Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache fllr Schulen. I. 2. Aufl. 
Berlin , Langenscheidt. 285, XXXIX 8. M. 2,40. 

Jusserand, J.— Le roman anglais, origine et formation des grandes 
6eoles de romanciers du XVIIIe siecle. Paris , Leroux, fr. 1,80. 

Long, W. H.— Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect. London , 1886, 
8vo. 4 m. 20 pf . 

Meyer, Bleb. M.— Jonathan Swift u. G. Ch. Lichtenberg. Zwei Satiri- 
ker des 18. Jahrhundert. Berlin , 1886, Herts. 8vo, IX, 84 pp. 1 m. 60 pf. 

Murray, J. E.— Advanced lessons in English composition, analysis, and 
grammar. Phila ., J. E. Potter & Co., [1886.] 2—384 pp. (Murray’s 

language ser., no. 2.) cl., 90 c. 

Toulmln Smith, Miss L.— Boke of Bromd. A Common-place Book of 
the 15th century containing a Religious Play and Poetry, Legal Forms, 
and Local Accounts, etc. London, Trtlbner. 176 pp. 8vo. 

Wershoven, P. J.— Englisches Lehr- und Lesebuch. Auf phonetisclier 
Grundlage. Bielefeld v. Leipzig , Yelhagen & Klasing. VIII, 228 pp. 8vo, 
M. 2. 

GERMAN. 

Alterthuemer, die, unserer heidnischen Vorzeit. Nach den in tiffent- 
lichen und Privatsanunlungen beflndlichenOriginalen zusammengestellt 
und herausgegeben von dem rdmisch-germanischen Centralmuseum in 
Mainz durch L. Lindenschmit. IV. Bd. 3. Hft. Mainz , 1886. v. Zabern. 

4 to, 16 pp. Mit 12 Steintaf. 4 m. 

Bachmann, Albert.— Beitrttge zur Geschichte der Scliweizerischen 
Guttural laute. Zaricher Dissertation. 56 8.8. 

Baumgartner, A.— Goethe und 8chlller. Weimars Glanzperiode. Frei- 
burg i. IL, Herder. VIII, 393 8. 8. M. 5. (Ergttnzungshefte zu den 
“ Stimmen aus Maria-Laach ” Nr. 83 und 34.) 

Goetlie (v. Buchner: Bl. f. liter. Unterhalt. 8.) v. Biedermann, 

Goetheforscliungen (v. Buchner: ebd.). 

Brlefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimin, Dahlmann und 
Gerviuus. Hrsg. von E. Ippel. Bd. 2. Berlin . Dtimmler. 591 8. 8. M. 10. 

Duentzcr, Heinrich.— Abhandlungen zu Goethes Leben und Werken. 
Leipzig , Wartig. 2 BHnde. 319 u. 412 8. gr. 8. 

Fischer, A.— Das hohe Lied des Brun von Sehonebeck, nach Sprache 
und Composition untersucht und in Proben mitgetheilt. Breslau , Koeb- 
ner. V, 126 8. 8. (German. Abhandlungen hrsg. von Weinhold. VI.) 
M. 3,60. 

Fueterers, Ulrich.— Prosaroman von Lanzelot nach der Donaueschinger 
I Is. hrsg. von Arthur Peter. 372 S. 8. 175. Publication des litcrar. 
Vereins in Stuttgart. 

Goethe.— Gbtz von Berlichingen. Texteallemand — avec une intro- 
duction et des notes par Ernest Lichtenberger. Paris. Hachette. 
CXXXVII,&52 8. 8. (Vgl. Lit. Ctl. Nr. 9). 

Hensehke.— Ueber die Nachbildung griechisclier Metra im Deutschen. 
Hallenser Dissertation. 38 8. 8. 

Heimann, A.— First German Reading Book. 4th ed., Corrected and 
Improved. Post 8vo, pp. 162. Nutt, 2sh. 

Introduction to the Study of German. Author’s 3d ed. 12mo, 

pp. 306. Nutt28h. 6d. 

* Materials for Translating from English into German. 8th ed., 

Corrected and Augmented. Post 8vo, pp. 278. Nutt, 4sh. 

Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Language. 5th 

ed.. Considerably Enlarged and Improved. Post 8vo, pp. 278. Nutt, 3sh. 

Jahn, U.— Volkssagen aus Pommern und Rtlgen. Stettin. Dannenberg. 
XVII, 541 8. M.6. 

Kern, P.— Deutche Dramen als Schullektllre. Vorlesung. Berlin. 
Nicolai. 39 8. gr. 8. M. 0,80. 

Koch, L.— Lexiquc allemand-franyais con tenant un grand nombre de 
termes nouveaux, les formes de la dtfclinaison des substantifs, les temps 
irr^guliers des verbes et Hndication de la nouvelle orthographe alie- 
mande d’aprOs la rtfforme de 1880. In-12. Hachette. Cart., 6 fr. 


Lessing.— Emilia Gallotti Mit Erlftuterungen hrsg. von H. Deiter. 
Paderborn. Schdningh. 90 S. 8. M. 0,80. 

Lied und Legende. Recueil de po6sies allemandes avec des notices 
littlraires et biographiques par Ph. Kuhlf. In-12. Fischbacher. Cart., 3f r. 

Lindenschmit, L.— Handbuch der deutschen Altertliumskunde. 1. 
Theil. Die Alterthllmer der Merovingischen Zeit. 2. Lief. S. 321—456. 
Braunschweig , Vieweg & Sohn. gr. 8. M. 12. 

Monument* Germaniae historica inde ab a. D usque ad a. MD, ed. 
Bocietns aperiendis fontibus rerum germanicarum medii aevi. Auc- 
torum antiquissimorum tom. IV. pars posterior. Berlin , 1885. Weid- 
mann. XXXIII, 144 pp. 6 m. 

Ncudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. u. XVII. Jh.’s. Nr. 
59—61: Schelmuffsky von Ch. Reuter. Abdruck der ersten Fassung 
1696. VI, 57 S. M. 0,60. — 12 Fastnaehtsspiele aus den Jahren 1554—1550 
von Hans 8achs. Hrsg. von E. Goetze. XV, 164 8. 8. M. 1,20. 

Nlbclnngeulled, das, nach der Hohenems-Mtinchener llandschrift (A) 
In phototypischer Nachbildung nebst Proben der Handschriften B und 
C. Mit einer Einleitung von Ludwig Laistner. Mtlnchen, Verlagsanstalt 
ftlr Kunst u. Wissenschaft. 48 8. Einl., 63 S. Text. 4. (Berilhmte Hand- 
schriften des Mittelalter, in phototypischer Nachbildung. I.) M. 60. 

das, tlbers. u. m. Einleitg. u. Anmerkgn. versehen v. L. Frey tag. 

2. verb. Aufl. gr. 8. (LIX. 387 pp.) Berlin , Friedberg & Mode. n. 4.— 

dasselbe. Text-Ausg. gr. 8. (X, 351 pp.) Ebd. n. 3.— 

Proelss, Robert.— Heinrich Heine. Sein Lebensgang u. seine Schriften. 
Stuttgart , Rieger. M. 4,50. 

Kelnolt von Montelban odor die Heimonskinder hrsg. von Friedrich 
Pfaff. 680 S. 8. 174. Publication des literar. Vereins in Stuttgart. 

Buckle, Fr.— Das deutsche Schflferspiel des 18. Jh.’s. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation. Halle . Niemeyer, 1885. VI, 44 S. 8. M. 1,20. 

8anborn, P. B.— The Life and Genius of Goethe. Boston , 1886. 12mo, 
XXV, 454 pp. 12 m. 

Hchanzenbach, Franzttsische EinflUsse bei Schiller. Progr. des Eber- 
hard-Ludwigsgymnasiums zu Stuttgart. 52 S. 8. 

Schmeckebler, Oskar.— Deutsche Verslehre. Berlin , Weidmann. 148 
8.8. M.3. 

Tomaschek, K.— Schillers Wallenstein. Wien , Gerold. 38 S. 8. M. 0,80. 
Vilmar, A. P. C.— Lebensbihler deutscher Dichter und Germanisten 
nebst literaturgeschichtlicher Uebersicht. Zweite vennehrte und 
erweiterte Auflage hrsg. von Max Koch. Marburg , Elwert. 232 S. 8. 
M. 2,40. 

Wattenbach, W.— Deutsch lands Geschichtsqucllen im Mittelalter. Bd. 
IT. 5. Aufl. Bei'lin. Hertz. M.9. 

DUTCH. 

Schcltema, J. H.— Nederlandsche liederen uit vroegcrcn tijd. Leiden , 
1886. 8vo, XII, 458 pp. Mit Not en. 10 m. 

SCAN DIN A VI AN. 

Kalkar, 0.— Ordbog til det teldre danskc Sprog. 10. Heft. Kjoben- 
harn , 18S6. 8vo, 96 pp. 4 m. 50 pf . 

Lundgren, M.— Svensk rttttskrifningslftra pa grundvalen af Stockholms 
laruresUllskaps f ttrslag. Stockholm . N orated t & Sbner. 76 pp. 8. Kr. 0,80. S. 

Lyttkens, J. A. och F. A. WulfT.-Om grunderna ftlr Hndringar uti 
svenska sprakets rhttskrivning. Lund. C. W. K. G leer up. Kr. 0,25. S. 

Svensk a sprakets Beteckningslflra i kortfattad f r&mstKUning. 

I. Regier ffir ljudboteckningen. Lund. Glcerup. 1885. 23 pp. 8. Kr. 
0,25. S. 

Schweitzer, Ph.— Geschichte der skandinavischen Litemtur von ihren 
AnlHngen bis auf die neuestc Zeit. I. Geschichte der altskandinavischen 
Literatur von den Kltesten Zeiten bis zur Reformation. Leipzig. Fried- 
rich. M. 4. 

Wlsen, Theodor.— Malahattr. Ett bidrag till norriina metriken. Lund. 
Berling. 35 pp. 8. S. 

FRENCH. 

1 

BalulTe, Auguste. -Molidro inconnu. Sa vie. T. I. 1622—1646. Paris. 
Librairie academique Didier. 12. fr. 3,50. 

Barbou, A.— La Vie de Victor Hugo. Paris. 1886. 8vo,308 pp. 6 m. 50 pf. 
Rlbllotheque fran^aise h 1’usage de la jeunesse avec notes- allemandes 
et questionnaires. 44—46. Bd. 16. Leipzig. Baumgttrtner. cart. 1. 80. 

Inlialt: Sans famille par Hector Malot. Nach der 46. Ausg. in Auszll- 
gen m. Anmerkgn. u. Fragen zum Schulgebrauch hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. C. 
Th. Lion. 2 parties. (188 u. 220 pp.) In 2 Bde. cart. A — 90. 

Blade, J. F.— Contes populaires de la Gascogne. 3 vols. Paris. 1886. 
12mo, 308, 388, 384 pp. 23 m. 50 pf . 
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Burgatzfkl, «.— Das Imperfect und Plusquamperfect des Future im 
Altfranz’sischen. Greifswalder Dissertation. 

i'onstans, L.— Supplement ft la Chrestomathie de l’ancien fran^ois (IXe 
— XVe siecles). Paris, Viewer 112 8.8. 

belavenne (le P. Henri). — Grammaire historique de la langue fran- 
9 aise. In-12. Baltonweck. 2 fr. 50. 

Droz, Edouard. — fttude sur le scepticisme de Pascal, considers dans le 
livre des “ Pens4es.” Paris , Felix Alcan. Un volume In-8, fr. 6. 

Ebener, Gfr.— FranzOsisches Lesebuch f. Schulen u. Erzlehungsan- 
stalten. Tin 3 Stufen,] Neu bearb. v. Dir. Doz. Dr. Adf. Meyer. 1. Stufe. 
Mite. WOrterverzeichnisse. 18., der neuen Bearbeitg. 4. Aufl. gr. 8. (XII. 
107 pp.) Hannover , Meyer n. 1. 20 ; geb. n. 1. 46. 

ElckershofT, E.— Ueber die Verdoppelung der Consonanten im Altnor- 
mannischen. Hallenser Dissertation. 34 8. 8. 

Fol Holey, L.— Histoire de la litterature fran^aise au XVIIe siecle. 5« 
edition. 3 vol. In-12. T. I, XII, 418 pp.; T. II, 398 pp.; T. Ill, 356 pp. Tours, 
libr. Cottier. Paris, libr. Larcher. 

Galdoz, H. et 8eblIlot, P.— Bibliographie des traditions et de la littera- 
ture populaire des Francs d’outre-mer. Paris, Maisonneuve. 1886. 8vo, 
65 pp. 2 m. 50 pf. 

Gehant.— Grammaire euphonique, analytique et syntaxique de la lan- 
gue fran^aise : Le Maltre de langue educateur. In-12. E. Belin. 2 fr. 

Guenther, Hern.— Ueber die Ausdrucksweise des altfranz. Kunstro- 
mans. Hallenser Dissertation. 30 8. 8. 

Kaiser, K.— Precis de l’histoire de la litterature franfaise depuis la 
formation de la langue jusqu’& nos jours. Jena, Butleb. VIII, 143 8. 8. 
M. 1,60. 

Kluge, Franz.— Ueber die von Samson de Nanteuil benutzten Werke. 
56 8.8. Hallenser Dissertation.- 

Koeh, John.— Li rei de Engleterre. Ein anglo-normanniscber Ge- 
schichtsauszug. Zum ereten Male kritlsch verbffentlicht. Abdruck 
aus der Festschrift des DorotheenstKdtischen Realgymnasiums. Berlin, 
R. Gftrtner. 318.8. 

Mollere.— GSuvres completes a vec notices par Charles Louand re. Paris, 
Marpon & Flammarion. Vol. I. II. 16mo, ft fr. 1. 

Nyrop, Crlstoforo.— Storia dell 1 epopea francese nel medio evo. Prima 
traduzione dair originale danese, di Egidio Gorra, con aggiunte e corre- 
zioni fornite dall 1 autore, con note del traduttore e una copiosa biblio- 
grafla. Firenze, tip. di G. Carnesecchi e flgli. 1886. 8. pp. xvi J, 496 L. 6. 
[I. L’epopea nel suosviluppo storico: 1. Origine dell’ epopea. 2. Fio- 
ritura dell 1 epopea. 8. Decadenza dell 1 epopea. — II. Poemi eroici : 1. 
II ciclo nazionale. 2. II ciclo straniero. 3. L'epopea fuori della Fran- 
cia- — III* Osservazioni letterarie e linguistiche : 1. Trover! e giullarl. 
2. Struttura e sviluppo dei poemi epici. 3. Valore dell 1 epopea. 4. 
Storia, poesia e mi to. 5. Osservazioni metriche e linguistiche.] 

Odin, Alfred.— Phonologie des Patois du Canton Vaud. Leipziger Dis- 
sertation. 33 8. 8. [Theil einer grtissern Arbeit, die bei M. Niemeyer in 
HaUe erscheinen wird.] 

Puenjer, Hnuptlebr. J.,— Lehr- u. Lembuch derfranzttslschen Sprache. 
gr. 8. (VII, 811 pp.) Hannover , Meyer, n. 2. 40 ; geb. n. 2. 80. 

Schaefer, Curt.— Elementarbuch f Ur den franztts. Unterricht. Berlin, 
Winekelmann & Sohn. 93 8. 8. 

Schmidt, Alvin.— Ueber das Alexanderlied des Alberic von Besan^on 
und sein VerhKltniss zur antiken Ueberlicferung. Bonner Disserta- 
tion. 82 8. 

Thierry, Augustin.— Lettres sur l’histoire de France, fxiii.-xxiv.;] ed. 
by Gustave Masson and G. W. Prothero. New York, Macmillan, 1885. 
6, 190 pp. 8. (Pitt, press ser.) cl., net, 70. 

Tlssler, J.— Dietionnaire berrichon avec citations litt^raires. Pr6c6d4 
d’un conte en patois berrichon par le mfime. Paris, Ghio. XI, 106 pp. 32. 

WelRsgerhcr, W.— Der Conjunctlv bei den franz. Prosaikern des 16. 
Jh.’s mit Ausschlu8s des Conj. im adverbiul-determinlrenden Neben- 
sKtze. 24. 8. 8. Giessener Dissertation. 

Wershoven, Dr. F. J.— FranzUsisches Lesebuch f. litthere Lehnuistulten. 
Mit erklKr. Anmerkgn., PrKparation u. Wtirterbuch. ?. Autl. gr. 8. 
(VIIT, 383 pp.) Cdthen , Schulze, n. 2. 35. 

Wltzel, C.— Pmktischer Lehrgangdcr franzUsischen Sprache nach ikm 
Oral-System. 8. (295pp.) Orossenhain, Baumert & Ronge. cart. n. 1. 60. 

ITALIAN 

Abrege de rhistoire de Pgtrarque, contenant les principaux traits de 
sa vie et les diffe rentes phases de son amour avec la belle Laure, d’Hpres 
ses propres Merits et ceux des meilleurs auteurs et traducteure anciens. 
2e Edition. In-12. IV, 47 pp. Vaucluse. libr. Bruy. fr. 1. 

Bartoll, Prof. A.— I Codici Palatini della r. Biblioteca Nazionale Cen- 


trale di Firenze. Vol. I, fasc. I. Roma, Presso i principal i librai. 1885. 8. 
pp. 80. L. 1. Descrizione di 81 Codici Palatini. Indici e cataloghi. No. 4. 

Blhllotcea italiana, scelta di racconti e novelle moderne con note spie- 
gative ad uso delle scuole. 4—9. Bd. Mit Anmerkgn. u. Fragen zum 
Schul- u. Privatgebrauch hreg. v. Prof. Dr. C. Th. Lion. 16. Leipzig, 
BaumgKrtner. cart. 3. 30. 

Inhalt: 4. Carmen. Azzo il pitore. 2 racconti. Aus Fior di racconti e 
novelle italiane entnommen. (94 pp.) — 60. — 5. La serva amorosa. 

| Cronachetta di uno studio di procuratore. 2 ErzKhign. aus den Nuovi 
; racconti offerti alia gioventt italiana da Pietro Thouar. (116 pp.) — 60. — 
i 6. I Grass!, Beatrice, o la corte di Ludovico il Moro. Carlo Gnudani. 3 
| geschichtl. ErzKhign. aus den Racconti storici di Ignazio Cantu u. den 
| Racconti storici di Pietro Thouar, raccolti dal Prof. Pietro Dazzi . (127 pp.) 
— 60. — 7. Donato del Conte ossia la reggenza di Bona Sforza. Il car- 
bonajo di Val Bi embana o la corte di Bartolomeo Colleoni. 2 geschichtl. 
ErzKhign. aus den Racconti storici v. Ignazio Cantit. (110 pp.) —00. — 8. 
9. Massimo d’Azeglio, Ettore Fieramosca ossia la disfldadi Barletta. 
(IV, 232 pp.) - 90. 

Catherine it Bienne, 8a vie et son rOle dans Tltalie du XI Ve siecle. 
Par Marguerite-Albana Mignaty. Paris, Fischbacher. 144 pp. 8. fr.3,50. 

! Clerlcl, Grazlano, Pa.— Alcune osservazioni sul testo e sulla interpreta- 

zione della Divina Com media di Dante Alighieri. Parma, tip. Ferrari e 
Pellegrini. 1886. 8. pp. 93. 

Creselni, Vine,— L’allegoria dell 1 „Ameto“ del Boccaccio. Studio. 
Padova. 32 pp. 8. 8.-A. aus dem Vol. IIo DIsp. Ila degli Atti e Memorie 
della R. Aecademia di scienze, lettere ed art! di Padova. 

Creselni, V.— Ugo Angelo Canello. Firenze, Le Monnier. 11 pp. 4. Aus 
den Miscellanea di fllologia dedicata alia memoria dei proff. Calx e 
Canello. 

Dante Alighieri.— La Vita Nuova, con introduzione, commento e glos- 
sario di Tommaso Casinl. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1885. 16mo. pp. xxxj. 
231. L. 2,20. (Notizia sulla Vita Nuova: 1. Cenni sulla storia esterna 
della V. N. 2. Commentatori ed interpreti. 3. Tempo in cui fu scritta 
la V. N . 4. Composizione del libro ; significato del titolo. 5. Le vision! 
ed il numero nove. 6. Rime pertinent! alia V. N. — La Vita Nuova: 
testo commentate. — Note per la critiea del testo. — Note metriche. — 
Glo8sarie). 

De Sanetts.— Francesco, Studio su Giacomo Leopardi.— Opera postuma, 
curata dal prof. Raffaele Bonari. In 16. Napoli, 1885. L. 4,50. 

Favaro, Ant.— Scam poli Galileianl. Padova, tip. G. B. Randi. 1888. 8. 
pp. 21. [I. Un sonetto inedito di Galileo. II. Di una poesia ineditain 
lingua pavana dedicata a Galileo. III. Della corrispondenza del Peiresc. 
IV. Una lettera inedita di Galileo. V. L'originale della letters all 1 
Antonini sulla titubazione lunare. VI. Marco Velsero accademico della 
j Crusca* ] 

Ferrlnl, Oreste, Baggio sulle rime amorose di Torquato Tasso. Perugia, 
presso Vincenzo Santucci edit. 1886. 16mo, pp. 63. 

Foscolo, Ugo.— Opere poetiche: edizione complete, con biografla, 
bibliografla, illustrazioni e note di Pietro Gori. Firenze, Adriano Salani 
edit., 1886. l6mo, lxiij, 591, exxv. L. 2,60. 

Gorl, Pietro.— Bibliografla fosco liana. Firenze, tip. Adriano Salani, 
1886. 16mo. pp. cv, (5). 

1 Gualandl, Angelo.— Accenni alle origin i della lingua e della poesia 
italiana, e di alcuni rimatori e prosatori in lingua volgare bolognesi e 
veneziani dei sec. XIHe XIV. 

La8lnlo, Fansto.— Delle voci italiane di origine orientate. Firenze, tip- 
dei succ. Le Monnier. 1886. 8. pp. 16. Ripubblicato a cura di G . Levan- 
tini-Pieroni. 

Maschlo, Ant.— Il vero itinerario dantesco. Venezia, tip. Antonelli* 
1886. 8. pp* 62, con tavoia. L. 2. 

! Mnne-nanne, cantilene e giuochi fanciulleschi uditi in Firenze; con 
I Paggiunta di alcune ninne-nanne tratte da 1 manoscritti. Firenze, tip- 
Ca: nesecchi. 24 pp. 10. 

Poetl.— I quattro, italiani. Firenze., G. C. Sansoni edit. 1886 . 8vo, pp* 
xiiij, 114; x, 90; vij, a r >l; viij, 139. L. 15. 

Contents: Vita Dantis poetae clarissimi per Leonardum Arretinum. 
La Divina Conmiedia di Dante Alighieri. — A. Bartoli, Francesco 
Petrarca: studio eritieo, Francesco Petrarcu. Le rime. — Giuseppe 
Picciola, Discorso sull 1 Orlando Furioso. Lodovico Ariosto, L’Orlando 
furioso. — Guido Mazzoni, Osservazioni critiche sulla Gerusalemme 
li be rata. Torquato Tasso, La Gerusalemme li be rata. 

Bowl, Adamo.— Baggio di quattro canti camascialeschi perugini del 
principio del Cinquecento scoperti in un codice della Comunale di Peru- 
gia. Perugia, Santucci 

Tasso, T. — Il Rinaldo e PAminta per cura di Guido Mazzoni. Firenze, 
1885. XVI, 361 pp. 32mo. 
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SPANISH ; 

Blbllothek span. Sehriftsteller hrsg. von A. Kressner. II. Comedias 
do Calderon. Mit erklKr. Anmerkungen von A. Kressner. I. La vida 
es suefio. Leipzig , Renger. X, 104 pp. 8. 

Coleeclon de Escrltores Castellanos.— 1 Tomo XXXVII. Hlstoria de la 
iiteratura y del arte dramatico en Espafla, por Adolfo Federico, Conde 
de Schack'traducido directamente del Alemfin al Castellano, por Eduardo 
de Mier. Tomo I. Madrid , Libr. de Murillo, 1886. En 8, 488 pp. 30 y 22. 

Gnaatirs de la lengua castellana por la Real Academia Espaftola. 
Nueva edicion. Madrid, libr, de Hernando, 1885. En 4, 418 pp. 16 y 20. 

PRO VENIAL. 


Ball, Mrs. Caroline Healey.— What we really know about Shakespeare. 
Boston, Roberts Bros., 1883. $1.25. 

Delbrueck, B.— DieNeuesteSprachforschung. Zweiter Abdruck. Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf & HKrtel, 1885. 

| Deutsch, W.— German reader for schools and colleges. Boston, D. C. 

Heath & Co. 

I Eberlng, Dr. Emil. — Bibliographischer Anzeiger Hlr romanische 
I Sprachen und Literaturen, III Band., Heft 3, 1885. E. Twietmeyer, 
j Leipzig. 

Eggc, Albert K.— Inchoative or n~ verbs in Gothic, etc. 

\ Reprinted from American Journal of Philology. Vol. VII. 
j pp. 38-45. 


Roblfder, Alb.— Zu Zorzi’s Gedichten. Hallenser Dissertat. 29 pp. 8. 1 

LADINIAN. \ 

Alton, Battista.— Rimes Ladines in p£rt con traduzion taliana. Inns- 
bruck . Wagner. 105 pp. 8. M. 1,50. 

ROUMANIAN. 

Hasten, B. P.— Etymologicum magnum Romanise. Dictionarul Limbef 
istorice si poporane a Romfinilor. Fasc. II. Acat — Afau. Bvcvresci. 
Sp. 129-448. gr. 8. 

PEDAGOGICAL. 

diner, F.— Estudios sobre educacion. MadHd , 1886. 8vo, 197 pp. 80 pf. 

Nobl, Clem.— PKdagoglk ftlr htthere Lehranstalten. II. Tl. Die 
Methodikder einzelnen Unterrichtsgegenstlinde. 1. Abtlg.: Derevan- 
gelische Religlonsuntericht. Die deutsche Sprache. Berlin , 1886. Th. 
Hofmann. 8vo. IV, 176 pp. 2 m. 40 pf. 

Park, A.— The Principles and Practice of Teaching. London , 1886. 
12mo, 3 m. 60 pf. 

Schaefer.— Die vermittelnde Methode. Ein praktischer Vorschlag zur 
Reform des franz. Sprachunterrichts unter Bertlcksichtigung der 
CirkularverfOgung des k. preuss. Unterrichts-Ministeriums vom 31. 
MKrz 1882 nebst Anleitung zum Gebrauch des Elementarbuchs. Berlin , 
Winckelmann & Sohn. 24 8. 8. 

Schneider, K., and E. v. Bremen.— Das Volksschulwesen im Preussi- 
schen Staate, in systematlscher Zusammenstellung der auf seine Innere 
Einrichtung und seine RechtsverhHltnisse, sowie auf seine Leitung und 
Beaufsichtigung beztlglichen Gesetze und Verordnungen. Zugleich ein 
vollstttndiger Auszug der durch das Centralblatt ftlr die gesammte | 
Unterrichtsverwaltung von 1859—1885 mitgetheilten auf das Volksschul- 
wesen beztlglichen und noch In Kraft stehenden Gesetze und Verord- 
nungen bearbeitet. I. Bd. 1. u. 2. Lfg. Berlin , 1886. Hertz. 8vo, pp. 
1—160. Jede Lfg. 1 m. 

Soli in ca. 36 Lfgn. erscheinen. 

Studlen, pkdagogische, ftlr Eltern, Lehrer und Erzieher, 5. Heft. 
Leipzig , 1886. Siegismund & Volkening. 8vo, 80 pp. 1 m. 


PUBLICA TIONS RECEIVED. 

Ayres, Alfred.— The Essentials of Elocution. New York, Funk A 
W agnails, 1886. 60 c. 

Benu, Dr. Philipp.— Die Gutturalen und ihre Verbindung mit V im 
Lateinischen. Berlin, Weidmannsehe Buchhandlung, 1885. 

Bolsen, H. B.— Preparatory book of German prose. Ginn, Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1882. 

Boland, Henri.— Les Institutions de Langue Franyaise A Guernsey. 

Bertie Internationale. Tome Huitidme, Ire, lime Livraison. pp. 65-86 et 
190-212. 

Brenl, Karl.— Sir Gowther. Eine engl. romanze aus d. XV Jahrh. 
kritisch herausgegeben nebst einer litterarhistorischen untersuchung 
u. s. w. Oppeln, Eugen Frank, 1886. 

Buchhelm,C. A— Modern Germ, reader. Parts I and II, Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1886. 

Chase, Thomas, LL. D., (Harvard) Liberal Education: its Objects and 
Methods. London, 1886. 

Chauveau, P. J.O.— Epitre A M. Premlergast, apres avoir lu “Un soir 
d’automne.” Quebec, Mai, 1881. 

Cledat, L.— Le Patois de Coligny et de Saint-Amour. 

Comfort, 6. F.— Modern Languages in Education. C. W. Bardeen. 
Syracuse, New York, 1886. 

Comptes— Rendns de L'Athlnle Louisianais. New Orleans, 1886. 

Conybeare— Mueller.— A history of German literature by W. Scherer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1886. 


Erckmann-Chatrlan.— Les Fiances de Grinderwald, Les Amoureux de 
Catherine. New York, W. R. Jenkins, 1886. 

Fasnacht, G. Eugene.— Progressive Germ, reader. Part I. Macmillan A 
Co., London. 

Macmillan's progressive German course. First and second year. 

Frary, Raoul.— La Question du Latin. Deuxithne Edition. Leopold 
Cerf, Paris. 

Halliard, J. D.— Modern French Method. Appleton A Co., New York. 

Goeden, Christian.— Zur Analogiebildung Ira Mittel— und Neuen- 
glischen, ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Sprachgeschichte. Kiel, 
IJpsius & Tischer, 1884. 

Gomme, George Lawrence (Ed.).— The Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
Vol. II. Dialect, Proverbs and Word- Lore. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin A Co. 

Hager, H.— Hauff, 'Die Kara vane.’ Macmillan A Co., London, 1885. 

Hartwlg. 0.— Die Uebersetzungsliteratur Unteritaliens in der nor- 
mannisch-stautl8chen Epoche. 

Separatabdruck aus dem Centralblatt ftlr Bibliotheks wesen. II I Jahr- 
gang, 1886, pp. 161-190. 

Harvard College.— Description of the French Courses, 1886-87. 

Hodges, H. B.— A course in Scientific German. Ginn, Heath A Co., 
Boston. 

Hull, C. J.— Extracts from Letters. Knight & Leonard, Chicago, 1886. 

lndlcatcur des ('ours Publics de Paris, Deuxhkne Semestre, 1886. 

(Sorbonne, Eeole pratique de Hautes Etudes et Colldge de France). 

Johnson, C. F.— Three Americans and Three Englishmen. Lectures 
read before the students of Trinity College, Hartford. New York, 
Thomas Whittaker, 1886. 

Koertlng, Lr. Htlnr.— Geschichte des Franztfsischen Romans im XVII. 
j Jahrhundert. Leipzig & Oppeln, Georg Maskc, 1885. 

| Liferungen 1, 2. 3. 

! Koelblng, K.— Altenglisohe Bibliothek: Erster Band, Osbern Boke- 
1 nam's Legenden, hrsg. v. C. Horstmann (1883). Zweiter Band, Amis and 
j Amiloun, zugleich mit der altfranztisischen Quelle, hrsg. v. E. Kttlbing 
j (1884). Dritter Band, Octavian, zwei mittelenglischen Bearbeltungen der 
; Sage, hrsg. v. G. Sarrazin (1885). Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger. 

I Kroch, Charles J.— First German reader. D. Appleton A Co., New York. 

I Die Anna-LIse. 

i Longfellow, Hamuel.— Life of Henry Wordsworth Longfellow. 2 vols. 

Ticknor A Co., Boston, 1886. 

| Masson, Gustave.— Les Femmes Savantes. Com6die en cinq actes et en 

! vers par Molidre, 1672. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886. 

Cinna on La CRsmence d’ Auguste. Tragldfe par Corneille, 

1639. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1886. 

Modern Languages.— (Observations by Prof. Casimir Zdanowicz on the 
study of Modern Languages in Vanderbilt University). 

The Vanderbilt Observer , January, 1886. pp. 15-17. 

Owen, E. T.— Notes on the Petite Fadette. Madison, 1885. 

Notes on the Roman d’un Jenne Homme Pauvre. Madison, 1886. 

Paoll, Cesare.— Grundriss der Lateinischen Palaeographie und der 
Urkundenlehre. Innsbruck. Verlag der Wagners’chen Universitaets- 
Buchhandlung, 1886. 

Posnett, H. M.— Comparative Literature. The International Scientific 
Series. Vol. LIV. New York, D. Appleton A Co., 1886. $1.50. 

Putzker, Albln.— Vereinspflichten. Rede gehalten be! der ErOffnungs- 
feier des Deutschen Club von Oakland, California, am 8 Mai, 1886. 

Rgjna, Plo.— Napoleone Caix. Estratto dalla Miscellanea di Filologia , 
dedicata alia Memoria del professor! Caix e Canello. Firenze, 1886. 

Tip. del Suceessorl Le Monnier. 

Bam beau. Dr. A.— ‘Chaucer's House of Fame'— in seinem VerhtUtniss 
zur ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Stephan Geibel A Co., in Altenburg, 1880. 
Separatabdruck aus den Enguischen Studirn. Band III,, Pag. 209 ff. 
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Der franzfieische und Englische Unterricht in der deutschen 

Schule mit besonderer BerUcksichtigungdea Gymnasiums. G. E. Nolte, 
1886, Hamburg. 

von Relnhardstoettner, Karl.— Sammlung spanischer Neudrucke des 
XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts. Erstes Bttndchen. Der Amphitrion des 
Fernan Perez de Oliva. Mttnchen, 1886. 

Bitter, Eugene*— Becherches sur un Ouvrage de 8. Francois de Sales. 
(L’etendard de la Sainte Croix) GenSve. H. Georg., 1884. 

Extrait du Bulletin de Vlnstitut National Genevois, Tome XXVI. 

Salntebury, (1. — Specimens of English prose style from Malory to 
Macaulay : selected and annotated with an introductory essay by G. 
Saintsbury. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1886. $2.00. 

Sainte- Beu ve. Cause ries du Lundi. Clarendon Press, 1886, Ox- 
ford. 

f£huekardt, Hugo.— Ueber die Lautgesetze. Robert Oppenheim, Berlin, 
188*. 

Sheldon, E. 8.— A short German Grammar for High Schools and Col- 
leges. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1886. 

Sprague, Homer B.— Shakespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet. Edited with 
notes, critical comments, suggestions and plans for study, specimens of 
examination papers, and topics for essays. Chicago and Boston, S. R. 
Winchell & Co. 60 c. 

Masterpieces in English Literature and lessons in the English 

language with a brief statement of the genealogy of the English lan- 
guage, Biographical sketches, explanatory notes, suggestions for ex- 
pressive reading, methods, of analysis, etc. Second edition. Chicago, 
8. R. Winchell & Co. $2.00. 

Staeger, L. A.— Lehrfragen zum Erlernen der deutschen Sprache. St. 
Louis. Selbstverlag. 

Stephenson, Dr. F. B.— Ancient Temples. Voice of Masonry. June, 1886. 
pp. 473-477. 

Storeh, Theodor.— Angelsttchsische Nomenal composite.. 8 trass burg, 
K. J. Trttbner, 1886. M. 1.50. 

Suite, B.— Situation de la Langue Fran false au Canada. Montreal, 1885. 

Le Canada en Europe. Montreal, Eusdbe Sen6cal, 1873. 

Snnby, Thor.— Blaise Pascal, sein Kampf gegen die Jesuiten und seine 
Verteidigung des Christentums. Georg Maske. Oppeln., 1885. 

Sweet, Henry.— An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1886. 3s. 6d. 

Henry.— Elmentarbuch des Gesprochenen English. Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1886. 60 c. 

Thomas, Calvin.— Observations upon Method in the Teaching of Modern 
Languages. A paper read at the first meeting of the Michigan School- 
master’s Club. 

The School Moderator. May 20, 1886. pp. 417-421. 

Tobler, A.— Proverbia que dicuntur super natura feminarum. 

Tozer, H. F.— Byron, ‘Childe-Harold,’ with Introduction and Notes. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1886. 

van der Smlssen, W. H.— Kinder und -Huusmitrehen der Gebr. Grimm. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1885. 

Vletor, Wilhelm.— German Pronunciation. Heilbronn, Henninger 
Bros., 1885. 

Wohlfahrt, Dr. Theodor.— Die Syntax des Verbums in Aelfrlc’s Ueber- 
setzung des Heptateuch und des Buches Hiob. Bin Beitrag zur Grara- 
matik des AngelsHchsisehen. Mtlnchen, Theodor Riedel, 1886. M. 1.50. 

Wright, W. A Id Is.— Shakespeare’s King John. Oxford,. Clarendon 
Press, 1886. 40 c. 


LA FRANCE. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes. By Prof, de Rougemont. 

This book is unique both in design and execution. It 
gives in clear, well-chosen language, correct ideas upon a 
great many points concerning France and her people. 

The following is a partial list of topics : General Appearance 
of the Country^- Climate, Race , Family and Social Relations — 
Education, Agriculture, Industries , and Commerce — Peasants , 
Workingmen, and Middle Classes — Administration — Lan- 
guage — Religion — Art — Wealth, etc., etc. 

The bright, fresh, and original way in which the subject is 
presented, makes it an especially interesting and attractive 
reading book. Price, 90 cents. 

The Writers’ Publishing Company, 

21 University Place, New York City. 


THE ROUND T.AWE 

Summer Schools 

Will open July 12th and continue in session for four weeks 
and four days, till August 13th, on the beautiful Round Lake 
Assembly grounds, only one hour from Albany, and twenty 
minutes by rail (D. & H. C. Co.,) from Saratoga , and on the 
highway from the Hudson River to Lake George, the Adiron- 
dacks and the St. Lawrence. 

The best location for a Teacher’s Summer 
Resort on the Continent, 

Near to nature’s heart and next door to the Broadway of 
American Summer Life. 

There will be — 

1. A School of Methods and Practice. 

2. A School of Industrial Art, embracing Clay and 

Sand Modeling, Phonography, Type-Writing and 
Penmanship ; The Fine Arts including Drawing, 
Painting and Music. 

3. A School of Oratory ; and 

4. DR. WORM AN’S LANGUAGE SCHOOL 9 

English 9 Anglo-Saxon 9 French 9 German 9 Italian 9 
Spanish 9 Latin , Greek and Hebrew * 

All these Schools will be conducted by the best teachers, 
assisted by eminent pedagogic lectures. 

Price of good Board from $ 3*50 to $ 6*00 per week, 
according to location of rooms ; those wishing to board them- 
selves are furnished tents free, in clubs of five, and may re- 
duce their living expenses to {2.50 per week. 

Tuition $12.00 for two studies; every additional study, $3.00 
extra. Those securing five pupils from one place are entitled 
to a Scholarship worth $12.00. 

Sunday School Assembly will open July 20th and con- 
tinue till August 3d, with a magnificent array of platform 
talent. All Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon exhibitions, &c., 
free to the Schools. Special railroad rates to those attending 
the Schools. There will be Excursions every Saturday 
during the Session, at very low cost, to Saratoga or 
Saratoga Lake 9 or to and through Lake George f via 
Lake Champlain 9 from Old Ticonderoga* 

Send for Circular to I . D. ROGERS, Round Lake, N. Y. 

J. H. WORMAN, 

Director. 


NOTE. — Dr. Worman's Modern Language Books — natural method— may be ob- 
tained of the publishers, A. S. BARNES & CO.* Now York & Chicago. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


CONTENTS: 

BOCHER, FERDINAND. — Available French Texts, II 213-216 

FURNESS, HORACE HOWARD.— English in the High School. . 216-218 
KARSTEN, GUSTAF. — Latbinisch - Fkanzobsischer Vocal- 

SCHWUND, BTC 219-227 

GOEBEL, JULIUS.— German Grammars and Text-Books 227-231 

SCHILLING, HUGO.— Notfs on the Finnsaga, II 231-233 
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SWEET, HENRY.— An Icelandic Primer ( Wtn. //. Carpenter) 240-244 

STRONG, H. A., MEYER KUNO.— History of the German Lan- 
guage (II. C. C . Brandt) 245-247 
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White ) 247-248 
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MAYER & MUELLER \ 38 Franzoesische Str. t Berlin W. 
F. VIEIVEG , 67 Rue de Richelieu , Paris. 

ERMANNO LOESCHER , 307 Via del Corso , Rome. 


INSTRUCTORS OF GERMAN 

ARK REQUESTED TO EXAMINE 

WENCKEBACH’S DIE SCHONSTEN DEUTSCHEN 
LIEDER, 

A collection of 300 of the choicest “Lieder” and “Balladen,” 
45 “Volkslieder,” the latter with voice parts and easy piano 
accompaniments, and 444 quotations from the works of Schil- 
ler, Goethe, Lessing and Jean Paul. 363 pages, 121110, bound 
in cloth. Retail price, I1.50. 

New York — F. W. CHRISTERN, 39 W. 23 d Street. 

Boston — CARL SCHONHOF, i44?remont Street. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

IN 

Historical and Political Science. 

HERBERT B. ADAMS, Editor. 


PROSPECTUS OF FIFTH SERIES. — 1887. 

The Studies in Municipal Government will be continued. The Fifth 

Series will also embrace Studies in the History of Americmi Political 

Economy and of American Co-operation. The following: papers are 

ready or in preparation :— 

City Government of Philadelphia. By Edward P. Allinson, A. M. 
(Haverford and -Boies Penrose, A. B. (Harvard). 

City Government of Baltimore. By John C. Rose, B. L. (University of 
Maryland, School of Law). 

City Government of Chicago. By F. H. Hodder, Ph. M. (University of 
Mich.) : Instructor in History, Cornell University. 

City Government often Francisco. By Bernard Moses, Ph. D.; Profes- 
sor of History and Politics, University of California. 

City Government of St. Louis. By Marshall S. Snow, A. M. (Harvard), 
Professor of History, Washington University. 

City Government of New Orleans. By Hon. w. W. Howe. 

City Government of New York. By Simon Sterne and J. F. Jameson, 
Ph. D., Associate in History, J. H. U. 

The Influence of the War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the Amerlean 
Cnlon. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D. and Fellow of 
Columbia College. 

The History of Amerlean Political Economy. Studies by B. T. Ely, 
Woodrow Wilson and D. R. Dewey. 

The History of Amerlean Co-operation. Studies by E. W. Remis, D. R. 
Randall, A. G. Warner, et al. 


EXTRA VOLUMES OF STUDIES. 

In connection with the regular annual series of Studies, a series of 
EXTRA VOLUMES will be issued. It is intended to print them' in a 
style uniform with the regular Studies, but to publish each volume by 
itself, in numbered sequence and in a cloth binding. 

Extra Volume 1.— The Republic of New Haven: A History of Municipal 
Evolution. By Charles H. Levermore, Ph. D. 

Th !9 volume, now ready, comprises 350 pages octavo, with various 
diagrams and an Ipdex. It will be sold, bound in cloth, at $2.00. Sub- 
scribers to the Studies can obtain at reduced rates this new volume, 
bound uniformly with the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series. 
Other Extra Volumes will be announced when they are ready for sub- 
scription. 


PRICE LIST. 

The Fifth Series (1887) will be furnished in monthly parts upon receipt of the 
subscription price, £3.00; or the bound volume will be sent at the end of the year 
for $3.50. 

A new edition of the finst four volumes is now being prepared. It will be indexed 
and handsomely bound in cloth and sold for $12.50 net for the set. The separate 
volumes bound in cloth, will be sold as follows : — I. (1883, Local Institutions) $4.00; 
II. (1884, Institutions and Economics) $4.00 ; III. (1885, Maryland, Virginia and 
Washington) $4.00; IV. (1886, Municipal Government and Land Tenure) $3.50. 

A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 


WANTED* — Twenty-five cents offered for a copy of 
Number 2 (February) of Modern Language Notes. 

Address Managing Editor of M. L. N. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 
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ESTERMANN & CO., 

838 BROADWAY , NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS OF 

E UROPEAN LI TER A TURE. 

In distribution : 

Linguistic Catalogue, Part II : European Languages, 
Ancient and Modem, other than Greek and Latin. 

Second-hand book catalogues supplied on demand as 
issued by the leading dealers of Europe. 

Books imported in weekly shipments from all parts of 
the world, or direct by mail , if desired. We thus 
offer the same advantages as Foreign Agents, saving 
our customers the inconvenience of foreign corres- 
pondence and remittances. 

All Foreign periodicals supplied free of duty. Impor- 
tations for Libraries. 


F. VIEWEG, 

BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER. 
67. Rue de Richelieu, PARIS. 

Romania 

RECUEIL TRIMESTRIEL CONSACRE A L’fDTUDE DES 
LANGUES ET DES LITERATURES ROMANES 
PUBLlfc PAR MM. P. MEYER ET G. PARIS, MEMBRES 

DE L’lNSTITUT. 

L’ANNEE 1886 EST EN COURS DE PUBLICATION. 

PRIX D’ABONNEMENT 

j Paris 2ofr. 

( Departkments et pays faisant partie de 1 ’Union postale 22fr. 

Revue Celtique 

fond£e par h. gaidoz 

Publi£e sous la direction de M. H. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAIN- 
VILLE, Membre de l’lnstitut, avec le concours de MM. J. 
LOTH et E. ERNAULT, professeurs h la Faculty des lettres 
de Rennes et de Poitiers, et de plusieurs Savants des lies Bri- 
tanniques et du Continent. 

L’ann^e 1886, volume VII, est en cours de publication. 
PRIX D’ABONNEMENT 

j D£partements et pays faisant partie de Turnon postale 22fr. 
( Paris 2ofr. 


A SPLENDID ARRAY OF EMINENT TESTIMONY . 

LA FRANCE. 

NOTES D’UN AMERICAIN recuellies et mises en ordre par 

A. 4e BOIIGEMONT, Professor of French at Adelphl Academy, Brooklyn, and Head of the French Department in Chautauqua I diversity. 


The Literary World, June 26, 1886. 

“He has given us a school-book admirably combining the two functions of an elementary French reader with a text-book of useful and 
very clearly-expressed information about the people and the country where that graceful and lucid language is spoken ; truly a tnultum in parvo" 

1 The Critic, New York, August 21, 1886. 

“He has struck on a useful and ingenious idea. Thus In seventeen short chapters we are told (in French) all about the soil, climate, po- 
pulation, industries, social classes, and principal cities of France ; and in twenty-two chapters more the educational system, the language and uni- 
versities, the literature, the arts, sciences, religion, and domestic life of France are discussed— altogether, an excellent idea.” 

Dr. A If. Hennequin, University of Michigan, September 7, 1886. 

“ The only fault I would liml with the work— were I actually to And any— is that there is not enough of it as a work for the class- 
room, all I can say is that it is simply excellent I shall introduce it in my classes.” 

Prof. Tlios. L. Angell, Bates College. 

“It cannot fail to interest and benefit students far and wide, for it presents in an admirable way just those facts which we as Americans 
desire to know. I propose to introduce it next term.” 

Courier des Etats-Unis, June, 1886. 

“Excellent ouvrage, en somme, qu’il y aurait profit pour tout le monde A voir dans les mains de tout ee qu’il y a en AmSrique de Jeunes 
Giles d’une Education libdrale.” 

Prof. M. W. Easton, Penn ’a University, September 7, 1886. 

44 1 wish to introduce La France at once. Please let me know*, as soon as you can, the price, and the place in Philadelphia w’here they 
wiil be kept in stock.” 

The Mail and Express, New York, September 9, 1886. 

“One of the best books we have ever seen in the w ay of French ‘readers.’ It is. in the purest French, supposed notes of an American 
traveling in France. The excellence of the text, the fitness of the subject, the Interest or the manifold topics of the chapters, the amount of in- 
formation conveyed, in addition to a knowledge of the tongue, and the point of view from which French geography, manners and people are dis- 
cussed, are among the merits claimed for the little volume— and they are found in it.— It is an admirable exercise for learners.” 

Prof. H. Lefavour, Williams College, September 13, 1886. 

44 It seems to be just what many of us have needed, and it is quite possible I shall be able to make use of it this year.” 

Prof. B. Meras, Stern’s School of Languages, New York City. 

44 L’ouvrage est tfminemmeut instruct!? et bien fait pour donner une juste et grande id6e de la France Ce sera un excellent livre 

de lecture.” 

Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst College, June, 1886. 

“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been looking and I propose to introduce it immediately as a text-book in one of 
my classes.” 

Prof. Henry Johnson, Bowdoin College. 

“ His work cannot fail to be interesting to any student of contemporary France.” 

Prof. Edward S. Jovnes, South Carolina College, June, 1886. 

44 1 have read La France with so much interest and pleasure that I propose to find place for it— in part, at least— as a text-book of in- 
struction here.” 

Prof. O. B. Super, Dickinson College, June 9, 1886. 

“ I like the book very much. It will be introduced here at the opening of the fall term.” 

Price of 44 LA FRANCE,” Postpaid, 90 cents. 

A copy will be forwarded , postpaid, for examination with a view of introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 

Address THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 21 l^iVERppY Pl^£k, New York. 
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GERMAN. 

Deutseti s German Reader 

(for first year’s work) is used in such colleges as Har- 
vard, Bowdoin, Amherst ; and such high schools as 
Louisville, St. Louis, ^Iinneapolis, Topeka, etc. 

Boisen's German Reader 

(for first or second year’s work) is used in such col- 
leges as Michigan University, Oberlin, Vanderbilt, 
Dartmouth, Williams ; and in such high schools as 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Taunton, Dayton, Mil- 
waukee, Denver, Little Rock, etc. 

Sheldon s Short German Grammar 

is used in such colleges as Harvard, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, Hampden Sidney, Iowa College, Vanderbilt, 
etc.; and such high schools as Worcester, Louisville, 
Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Duluth, etc. 

% 

Hodges' Scientific German 

is used in such institutions as Princeton College, Rose 
Polytechnic, etc. 

Grimm s Maerchen, 

though recently published, is already in use in such 
colleges as Harvard, Yale, University of Michigan, 
Boston University, Kentucky University, University 
of North Carolina, Washington and Lee University, 
St. Lawrence University ; and such academies as 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Wilkesbarre Academy, 
Utica High School, etc. 

Hauff's Maerchen . — 

Das Kalte Herz. 

Ready October 18th. 

Send 85 cents for sample copy of either of the above. 
No charge made for sample copy when the 
book is introduced for class use. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 

PUBLISHE RS, 

3 TBEMO NT PLACE, BOSTON. 


OLD ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, comprising elementary 
grammar and carefully graded selections for reading, followed 
by explanatory notes and a vocabulary, by Stephen H. Car- 
penter, late Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Wisconsin. Introduction price, 60 cents. 

ENGLISH OF THE XI Vth CENTURY : Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue, and Knight’s Tale, with grammatical and philological 
notes, prepared to afford the means of a critical study of early 
English to a younger class of pupils than have hitherto been 
able to pursue it properly, by Stephen H. Carpenter. In- 
troduction price, 90 cents. 

SIEVERS’ GRAMMAR OF OLD ENGLISH, by Eduard 
Si evers, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology in the 
University of Tubingen , based principally on the language of 
the prose writers, and following the historical method. Trans- 
lated and edited, with excisions, additions, changes in termi- 
nology, and changes in accent, by Alberts. Cook, Ph. D. 
(Jena), Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of California. Introduction price, $1.12. 

CHAUCER’S PARLAMENT OF FOULES, a revised text, 
with notes, a full glossary, and a literary and grammatical in- 
troduction, discussing the chief theories that have been ad- 
vanced respecting the character and Production of the work, 
by T. K. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College. Introduction price, 50 cents. 

BEOWULF, AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURGH 
(Translation), with facsimile of the unique manuscript in the 
British Museum. Cotton. Vitellius A XV. Translated by 
James M. Garnett, M. A., LL. D., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Virginia. Second 
edition, revised. Introduction price, $1.00. 

LIBRARY OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


VOL. 1 . BEOWULF, WITH THE FIGHT AT FINNS- 
BURGH, with text and glossary based on Heyne’s fourth 
edition. Edited, corrected, and enlarged by James A. Harri- 
son, Professor of English and Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University , and Robert Sharp, Professor of 
Greek and English , Tulane University of Louisiana. Second 
edition, revised. Introduction price, $1.12. 

VOL. II. C/EDMON’S EXODUS AND DANIEL, edited 
from Grein, with notes and glossary by Theodore W. Hunt, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton 
College. Second edition, revised. Introduction price, 60 
cents. 

VOL. III. ANDREAS: A Legend of Saint Andrew. Based 
on the manuscript. Edited, with critical notes, by W. M. Bas- 
kervill, A. M., Ph. D. (Lips.), Professor of English Lan - 
guage and Literature in Vanderbilt University. Paper. In- 
troduction price, 25 cents. Will be issued with a glossary 
early in 1886, and bound in cloth. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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German Simplified. 


BEING A CONCISE AND LUCID EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY NUMEROUS EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES, AND FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE PURPOSES OF READING, BUSINESS, AND TRAVEL. 

Extracts from Preface : In preparing this book, the author has endeavored to present in a limited number of pages 
and in as simple a manner as possible all the grammatical forms of the German language actually required for practical pur- 
poses, without burdening the student’s memory and retarding his progress by useless classifications ana unnecessary rules and 
exceptions. The utmost care has been taken in making the explanations as clear and explicit as they can be made in written 
language. From his long experience as a teacher, the author knows all the stumbling blocks in the way of a beginner, and his 
ear is thoroughly familiar with the questions that are apt to be asked ; he has therefore taken great care to remove the former 
and anticipate the latter, and hopes that the book will prove a means of saving much valuable time in the class-room. * * *• 
The Exercises are composed of sentences taken from the conversation of every-day life and not only furnish the illustrations to 
grammatical rules, but supply at the same time a complete equipment of all those expressions which are most necessary for 
the purposes of business or travel, so that this book may be styled a Manual of Conversation arranged in grammatical 
order. * * * 

“GERMAN SIMPLIFIED” is published in two editions: 

1. In twelve pamphlets or numbers, each containing the Key to the last preceding one, sold separately or in sets, at 
10 cents a number, or #1.20 a set. 

This edition is especially adapted to self-instruction or use with private pupils or in small classes. It is not issued in 
book-form, but a cloth cover for binding will be furnished for 15 cents. The Keys are not sold separately. # 

2. In one volume, bound in cloth, without Keys. Price, $1.25. 

This is known as the “School Edition,” and should be designated as such when ordering. 

Both editions are sold by all booksellers. Specimen copies will be sent to teachers of German or principals of schools, 
postpaid, on receipt of half the retail price, in postal notes or two-cent postage stamps. If returned within one month, the 
money will be refunded. Please address : 

Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau Street, New York. (P. O. Box 1550.) 

With the exception of the specimen copies, patrons are respectfully requested to order their supply through the book-trade. No introduction-price, no exchange, no 
special rates. Booksellers may, at their discretion, allow the usual discount to teachers and on quantities. Any person experiencing trouble or delay in procuring the 
books will confer a great favor upon the author by communicating with him, at the abovt address. 

In preparation, by the author of “German Simplified ” : 

Spanish Simplified, French Simplified. (Titles copyrighted). 


Opinions of Teachers and Editors on “GERMAN SIMPLIFIED.” 


"In the short time since its publication, this method has been tested by me 
with a number of adult classes, and I must say that it gives the most unqualified 

satisfaction of any method which has yet appeared. '• 

Prof. A. GUNDLACH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“1 think it most excellent and rightly named. It is the best thing I have 
seen " Prof. E. R. CARICHOFF, 

Of Central University, Richmond, Ky. 

"I have read and studied your ‘German Simplified’ and consider it very 
valuable. I shall introduce it to American students in Dresden, Germany, where 

1 shall soon locate as a teacher of the German language.” 

1 snail soon local Phoi! . £I)W. MA1ERHOFER. • 


"All explanations are given in an admirably simple and direct manner, and the 
skill with which the work is graduated from the less to the more difficult exercises 
cannot be too highly praised."— Chicago School Herald. 

"The simplicity of method is admirable. It justifies the title.”— Norristown 
Herald. 

"Nothing better has yet appeared for the purpose for which this publication is 
intended.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“The result of years of study and successful teaching of the German language." 
—New England Journal of Education. 

“These books contain a wealth of knowledge for self-instruction in this beauti- 
ful language.” — Albany Union. 

“The author’s exposition of principles is clear and most concise, and his 
arrangement admirable.’ — Chicago Current 

“It has the fascination of a novel, with the value of a grammar; is concise, 
complete, clear, and methodical, withal the best work of the kind extant.”— 
Washington ( Pa .) Reporter. 

"Charmingly simple and perspicuous in style.”— Lenvell Times. 

"W r e do not hesitate to call it one of the best methods for self-instruction; but 
it commends itseif equally well to teachers.”— Davenport Democrat (German). 


"None of the extant systems so simplify and minimize the task of the learner.” — 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

"Admirable for its very simplicity and naturalness. No person with an earnest, 
intelligent purpose can fail of obtaining the most satisfactory results." — Winona 
Republican . 

"We can recommend it as one of the best of its kind.” — Ind. Staatszeitung. 

“Whoever studies these numbers earnestly and attentively will be able to con- 
verse on any ordinary subject, and travel through Germany without needing an 
interpreter.” — Wisconsin Telegraph (German). 

"An excellent book for Americans who wish to make rapid progress in learning 
German. We can recommend it most cordially.” — Burlington {la.) Tribune 
(German). 

“The very best of its class. Send for it and be convinced." — Baltimore Metho- 
dist Protestant. 

“An excellent system.” — San Francisco Argonaut. 

"Ingenious and serviceable. The treatment of the pronunciation is especially 
good.” — Overland Monthly. 

"'The rules and explanations are remarkably clear.” — San Francisco Chronicle . 

"It bears evidence of a master hand, and will be found a great help to students 
of the German language.” — Central School Journal. 

"The practical features of the work, and its constant effort to make every step 
clear to the student, entitle it to the consideration of all desiring to acquire rapidly 
a working knowledge of the language.” — Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

"The study is made fascinating as well as moderately easy.” — Boston Journal. 

"If it be possible to acquire a foreign language without the expense of a teacher, 
it can certainly be acquired by this method.” — Missouri Republican. 

"The system is so clear and perfect that those who have but an ordinary Eng’ 
lish education may readily grasp the professor^* ideas,” — Toronto Mail. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

(Part of the material is due to the courtesy of Messrs. 11. Westermann 
& Co., New York). 


ENGLISH. 

Alnslle, A. Douglas.— Reynard the Fox, after the German version of 
Goethe. New York , Macmillan, 1886. 20 -1- 338 pp. O. cl., $2. 

Arnold, Thomas (editor).— Clarendon’s History of the Kebellion, Book 
VI, with introduction and notes. Oxford (Clarendon Press) 1886. XX. | 
331 pp. 8vo. 

Bode, W.— Die Kenningar in der AngelsHchsischen Dichtung mit Aus- 
blicken auf andere Litteraturen. Darmstadt u. Leipzig , Eduard Zemin. 
1886, 100 pp. 8vo. 

Boyle, Prof. George, the English and American poets and dramatists of 
the Victorian age ; with biographical notices, gr. 8. X, 299 S. Frankfurt 
a. M., Gestewitz. n. 3. 60. 

Brueek, Fd.— Die Consonantendoppelung in den mittelenglischen 
Comparativen und Superlativen. Leipzig , 1886. Fock. 8vo, 49 pp. 1 ni. 
20 pf . 

Colby, J. Rose.— Some Ethical Aspects of Later Elizabethan Tragedy 
(Diss.). Ann Arbor , 188*5, 38 pp. 8vo. 

Coppens, Rev. C.— A practical introduction to English rhetoric: pre- 
cepts and exercises. New York , The Catholic Pub. 80c. Co., 1886. 2 + 
367 pp. D. cl., $1.25. 

Cosljn, P. .1.— AltwcstsHchs. Graramatik, Zweite Httlfte. Haag , Marti- 
nus Nijhoff, 1886. VI, 200 pp. 8vo. M. 6. 

Klze, Karl.— Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists, with Conjectural 
Emendations of the Text. Third Series. Ilalle , Nieineyer, 1886. VI, 
157 pp. sin. 4to. 

Fallows, Rt. Rev. Samuel.— The Progressive Supplement Dictionary 
of the English Language. Chicago: The Inter-State Publishing Co.: 
Boston , 30 Franklin street, 1884. pp. 408, 4to. 

Fleischaucr, l)r. Willi., Ub. den Gebrauch d. Conjunctivs in Alfred’s 
altenglischer Uebersetzung v. Gregor’s ‘Cura Pastoralis.’ gr. 8. 95 8. 
Erlangen , 1885, Deicliert. n. 1, 50. 

Gaertner, Dr. Alb., systematische Phraseologle der englischen Um- 
gangssprache m. eingelcgten GesprUchen, Briefen, Anekdoten, wort- 
gruppen u. deutsehen Cbungsstttzen.sowie sachl., synonym, u.grammat. 
Anmerkgn. Fllr den Schul- u. Privatgebrauch. 2. verb. Aufl. gr. 8. X, 
262 S. Bremen , Hollmann. n. 2. — 

Groehler, Herm., lib. Richard Ros’ mittelenglische ttbersetzung d. 
Gedichtes v. Alain Chartier ‘La beUe dame sans mercy.’ Inaugural- 
Dissertation. gr. 8. 34 8. Breslau , Ktfhler. baar n. 1. — \ 

Henschel, II.— Darstellungder Flexionslehro in John Barbour’s Bruce. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kcnntniss des Altschottischen. Leipzig , 1886, Fock, 
8vo, 75 pp. i m. 20 pf. 

Hiebslac, O’Clarus, englische Spracli-Schnitzer. Gebrauch lttcherl., 
anstoss.,oft unansttind. Worte u. Redensarten v. Seiten englisch sprech. 
Deutscher. Zur Belehrg. Erwaclisener. Ein humorist. Vortrag, geh. im 
Londoner deutsehen AthenHum. Mit e. Anh. Ub. deutsche Familienna- 
menin England, Verhaltungsregeln inengl. Gesellsehaft, Titel, Anrede, 
Briefadressen, engl . Abkllrzgn. 3. verm. Autl. 8. X, 156 S. Strasstmrg, 
TrUbner. 11. 2. — 

Koop, A.— Sammlung englischer Idiome mit glei^hbedeutendem 
Deutseh. Leipzig, 1886, A. Twietmeyor. 2 m. 

Krou, Rch.— William Langleys ‘Buch von Peter dem PflUger.’ Unter- 
suchungen Uber das HandschriftcnverhHltnis, den Dialekt, die Unter- 
schiede innerhalb der drel Redactioilen, sowie Uber Entstehungszeit 
und Verfasser. Erlangen , 1885. Deichert, 8vo, 130 pp. 2 m. 

Lentzner, Dr. Karl. -Ueber Das Sonctt und seine Gestaltung in der 
englischen Dichtung bis Milton. Halle , Niemeyer, 1886, 81 pp. 8vo. 

Merlins, Osc.— Robert Greene u. the play of George-a-Greene, 4he 
pinner of Wakefield. Tnaugural-Dissertation. gr. 8. 38 8. Breslav , 1885, 
KUhler. baar n. 1. — 

Mugan, M. D.— A graded method for oral instruction in English gram- 
mar. St. Louis , Mo., H. T. Ingerson & Co., 1886, 67 pp. D. pap., 35 c. 
(Corr. title). 

Xorthend, (’,— Comp. Memory selections ; advanced series. Syracuse , 
N. r., C. W. Bardeen, 1886. 36 cards in box, 8. 25 c. 

Schilling, Dr. Hugo.— KUnig Aelfred’s angelsKchsische Bearbeitung 
der Weltgeschiehte d. Orosius. gr. 8. 61 S. Halle , Niemeyer. n. 1. 60. 

Shakespeare’s Plays for School and Home use : Hamlet, King Richard 
IIT, King Henry V; in separate volumes, with Notes and Illustrations. 
(Cassell's Modern School Series). Cassell, Cr. 8vo, 6d each. 


Short Essays: Original and Selected. With Specimens of Letters by 
the best English writers. Introductory Chapters on English Composi- 
tion, a copious List of Subjects for Exercises, and a Collection of Faulty 
Expressions to be avoided. 12mo, pp. 196. Moffatt. 2sh. 6d. 

Slevers, Eduard.— AngelsHchsische Grammatik. Zweite Auflage. 
Halle , Niemeyer, 1886. XT, 238 pp. 8vo. m. 4.20. 

Sohraucr, Max, kleine Beitrttge zur altenglischen Grammatik. Inau- 
gural-Dissertation. gr. 8, 53 S. Berlin , Mayer & MUller, baar n. 1. 20. 

Sweet, Henry.— The Oldest English Texts, edited with Introductions 
and a Glossaiy. (Early English Text Society). London , 1885, pp. VII, 
668, 8vo. 20 s. 

Traut, Dr. H. Th„ englische Aufsatz- u. Briefschule. Eine Sammlg. v. 
MusteraufsUtzen, Briefen u. EntwOrfen. Mit Einleitgn. u. PrBparation- 
en. FUr die Oberklassen hflherer Schulen u. zum Privatstudium. gr. 8. 
VIII, 164 S. Bernbvrg , Bacmeister. 11. 1. 80. 

Webster, N.— Condensed Dictionary of the English language. With 
copious etymological Derivations, accurate Definitions, Pronunciation, 
Spelling and Appendixes for general Reference. Edited by N. Porter 
and D. Gardner. London, 1886, 8vo, 794 pp. 4 m. 20 pf. 

FRENCH. 

About, E.— Le Roi des Montagues. With Notes and Explanations. 
Post 8vo, pp. 240. Hachette. 2sh. 

Blbllotheque fra^aise it l’usage des tfcoles. Nr. 17. 16. Berlin , Fried- 
berg & Mode. geb. n. 1. — : Wtirterbuch 35 S. n. — 30. 

Inhalt: Lectures faciles et instructives. Hrsg. u. m. Anmerkgn. 
versehen v. Dir. Dr. Adf. Lundelin. VI, 160 S. 

Blbllothek, altfranziisische. Herausgegeben von W. FOrster. VII. 
Bd. Heilbronn , 1886, Henninger, 8vo, 10m. 

Inhalt : Das altfranzbsisehe Rolandslied. Text von Paris, Cambridge, 
Lyon und den sogenannten lothringischen Fragmenten. Mit R. Heilig- 
brodt’s Concordanztal>elle zum altfranzUsischen Rolandslied. Heraus- 
gegeben von Wendelin Foerster. XXII, 377 pp. 

Blanc, Kile. — Petit Dictionnaire de la langue fran^aise. In-16. Palm£. 
Cart., 3 fr. 50. 

Bue, J. — Short Stories from Modern French Authors, selected as sub- 
jects of French Conversations. Edited, with Questions on Grammar. 
History, Geography, and General Notes, by a Group of Professors 
(Membres de la SoeiSte Rationale des Professeursde Fran^ais en Angle- 
terre), under the direction of Jules Bue. Post 8vo, pp. 246. Hachette. 
2sh. 6d. 

Busse. (1st. — Der Conjunktiv im altfranzbsischen Volksepos. Kiel, 
1886, Lipsius & Tischer. 8vo, 80 pp. 2 111. 

Calais, A.— The Wellington College French Exercise Book, adapted to 
the “Wellington College French Grammar,’’ and containing copious 
Exercises on the Accidence and the Minor Syntax. Post 8vo, pp. 262. 
London, Nutt, 3sh. 6d. 

(herbal n, F.,choix de lectures fran^aises & l’usage des Scolesde jeunes 
fllles. Tome 1. 4. 6d. gr. 8. 169 S. Basel , Scliwade. u. 1. 80; cart. n. 2. — 
(’iala,Otto.franzbsische Schulgrammatik m. Uebungs-u. Lesesttlcken. 
Untere Stufe. 3. Aufl. v. H. Bihler. gr. 8. VIII, 143 S. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner. 11. 1. 20. 

C'loetta, Wilh., Poeme moral. Altfranzbsisches Gedicht aus den ersten 
Jahren d. X I IT. Jahrh., nach alien bekannten Handschriften zum ersten 
Male vollstKndig hrsg. [Aus: “Roman. Forschgn.”J gr. 8. X. 268 S. 
Erlangen, Deichert. n. 8. — 

De FI vaa, V.— New Guide to Modern French Conversation, 30th ed., 
thoroughly revised. 18mo. hf.-bd., pp. 242. Lockwood. 2sh. 6d. 

Dumas, A.— Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr. With Introduction and Notes 
by Victor Oger. (Foreign School Classics). 18mo, pp. 153. Macmillan, 
lsh. 6d. 

Easy French Pieces for Unseen Translation. Adapted for the 
Middle and Lower Forms of Public Schools. Selected and Arranged 
by W. E. Russell, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 16mo, 
pp. 184. Rivingtons. lsh. 6d. 

Franke, Dr. Edm., franzbsische Stilistik. Ein Hilfsbuch f. den fran- 
sbs. Unterricht. 2. Tl. gr. 8. IV, 144 S. Oppeln , Franck, n. 3. — 
(lodefroy, F.— Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue fran^aise. Livr. 41 
et42. Paris, 1886. 4to a 3 Sp. Vol. V. p. 1—160. Jeder Bd. 5 m. 

Harris, W. H.— French Passages for Translation at Sight. With Gram- 
matical Questions on each Passage. 12mo, pp. 106. Rivingtons. lsh. 6d. 

Karstcn, Gust., zur Geschichte der altfranzflsischen Consonantenver- 
bindungen. Inaugural-Dissertation gr. 8. 73 S. Freiburg i. Br. 1884, 
Ragoczy. 1.20. 

Koertlng, Privatdoz. Dr. Helnr., Geschichte d. franzflsischen Romans 
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im XVII. Jahrh. 4. u. 5. Lfg. gr. 8. (1. Bd. S. 305-501). Oppeln , 
Franck. n. 2. — 

Koschwitz, Ed., les plus anciens monuments de la Iangue franyaise, 
publics pour les cours universitaires. 4. £d. corrig£c et augments. 
Avec un fae-siinil6, 8., VIII, 50 S. Heilbronn , Henninger. n. 1. — 

Laurent, V. — Questions and Answers on the French Grammar, for the 
use of Students preparing 1 for the Local and other Examinations. 2nd 
cd., revised. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii— 118. Stanford. 2sh. 

Marelle, Prof. Charles, manuel de lecture, de style et de conversation, 
contenant un choix de modeles int^ressants adapts aux exercices de 
grammaire, prononciation, modulation, theme et version, histoire com- 
pare dela literature franyaise etc. ft l’usage des ecoles et des families. 
2. 6d. refondue sur un nouveau plan. 1. et 2. degr6 A et B. gr. 8. X, 
80; 90 u. 134 S. Frankfurt a. Gestewitz. n. 4. — 

Moliere, nusgewtthlte Lustspiele. Erklttrt v. Dir. H. Fritsehe. 3. Bd. 
L’Avare. gr. 8. XL, 120 S. Berlin , Weidmann. cart. 1. 80 (1—3.; 4. 80). 

Moliere, J. Bapt. P. de.— Les fourberies de Scapin; ed. with introd. 
and notes by Gustave Masson, N. V., Mucmillan, 1880. 11. Ill pp. S. 
(Clarendon Press Ser.) bds. net, 40c. 

Neuhaus, Dr. Carl, die lateinischen Vorlagen zu den altfranzOsisehen 
Adgar’schen Marien-Legenden, zum ersten Male gesammelt u. hrsg. 

1. Hft. gr. 8. 28 S. m. 1 Tab. Heilbronn , Henninger In Comm. n. — 80. 

Passy, Prof. Paul, le franyais parld. Morceaux choisis ft l’usage des 
Strangers avec la prononciation flgurtv. 8. 115 S. Heilbronn , Hen- 
ninger. n.l. 80. 

Bothenbuecher, Dr. Adf., franzfisische Schulgrammatik. 2 Tie. gr. 8. Cott- 
bus, Differt. n. 3. 30; in 1 Bd. geb. n. 3. 50. 

Russell, W. E.— Easy French Pieces for Unseen Translation. Adapted 
for the Middle and Lower Forms of Public Schools. 18mo, pp. 180. Riv- 
ingtons. lsh. 6d. 

Srhadt, Oliver 0. J.— Student’s French grammar charts. No. 1. Princi- 
ples of pronunciation. Phila., Oliver G. J. Schadt, 335 N. 3d Street, 1886. 
9 by 14 in., 25c. 

Schmitz, Prof. Dr. Bernh., deutsch-franztisisehe Phraseologie in syste- 
matischer Ordnung, nebst e. Vocabulaire syst^matique. Ein Uebungs- 
buch f. jedermann, der sich iin freien Gebrauch der franztts. Sprache 
vervollkommnen will. 7. Autl. gr, 8. VII, 179 S. Berlin, 1887, Langen- 
scheidt. n. 2.—; geb. baar 2. 50. 

Hclrwan, Prlvatdoz. Dr. Ed. die altfranztisischen Liederluindschriften, 
lhr Verhllltnis8, Ihre Entstchung u. ihre Bestimmung, c. litterarhistor. 
Untersuchg. gr. 8. VIII, 275 S. Berlin, Weidmann. n. 8. — 

Schwlcdland, Prof. Fred., cours suptfrieur de iangue franyaise en 95 
leyons. Suite du cours 6K*mentaire en 140 leyons. T)e Particle. Du sub- 
stantif. De l’adjectif Du pronom. Du verbe. Do Padverbe. De la pro- 
position. De la conjunction. gr. 8. VTI, 161 S. 1 Men, Lechner’s Verl. 
n. 1. 50. 

Sharp, 0.— Exercises in French Syntax. With Rules. 2nd ed., revised. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 150. Rivington. 2sh. 6d. 


DIederIchs, Aug., unsere Selbst- u. Schmelzlaute [auch die englischen] 
in neuem Lichte. Oder Dehng. u. Brechg. als solche u. letztere als Ver- 
rtttherin alltHgl., vorzeitl. u. vorgeschichtl. Wortwandlgn. gr. 8. XVI, 
315 S. Strassburg , Trllbner in Comm. n. 5. — 

Forschun gen .—Hrsg. vom Verein f. niederdeutsche Sprachforschg. 

l. gr. 8. Norden, Soltau. 11. 3. — 

Inhalt: Die Soester Mundart. Laut-u. Formenlehre, nebst Tcxten- 
Von Dr. Ferd. Holthausen. XIV, 117 8. 

Freytag, Gustav.— Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. Edit., with 
Notes, by Herman Hager, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo, pp. 123. London, Rivingtons. 
2sh. 

Gafflno, Prof. Francesco, nuova gram mat ica teorico-pratica della lingua 
tedesca. Corso II. 8. VI, 167 S. Zurich, Orell, Ftissli & Co. Verl. geb. 
n. 3. — (l. u. II.: n. 6. 50). 

German Classics. Edit., with English Notes, Ac., by C. A. Bucliheim. 
I Vol. 8: Heine's Harzreise. With a Life of Heine, a Descriptive Sketch 
I of the Harz, and an Index. (Clarendon Press Series). Fcap. 8vo, bds., 
I pp. xxii— 128. Clarendon Press, lsh. 6d. 

1 HaulTs Stories, Selections from : A First German Reading Book for 
j Schools. Ed. by W. E. Mullins and F. Storr. New ed. Cr. 8V0, pp. 247. 
j London, Rivingtons. 4sh. 6d. 

i Heyse*s, Dr. Job. Christ. Aug., deutsche Grammatik od. Lehrbuch 
I der deutschen Sprache. 24. Aufi. der Schulgrammatik Heyses. Neu 
bearb. v. Dr. Otto Lyon. gr. 8. XLIII, 498 S. Hannover, Hahn. n. 4.— 

klflnschmidt, A., deutsche StilUbungen. Ein Wegweiser zu e. method, 
j u. erfolgreichen Verfaliren beim Stilunterrichte. 2. Tl. [7. u. 8. Schulj.] 
gr. 8. IV, 386 S. Leipzig, Branditetter. n. 4. 50. (cplt n. 8. 50J 

| Lessing.— Dramaturgic de Hambourg. Extraits publics et annot^s par 
l’abb4 C. de Suplicy. In-16. Poussielgue. Cart.,2fr. 

Moser, Erst, altdeutsche Weisen aus dem XII. bis XVII. Jahrh. Urtext, 

m. Uebertraggn. 8. IV, 176 S. Brtltm, Irrgang. n. 3. — ; geb. n. 4. — 

Moser, G. von— Der Bibliothekar (The Private Secretary). Schwank in 
Vier Akten. Ed., with Literary Introduction and Notes, by Franz 
Lange, Ph.D. (Whittaker’s Modem German Authors). Fcap. 8vo. pp. 
162. Whittaker. 2sh. 

Mueller, Dr. Ed., Sinn u. Sinnverwandtschaft deutscher WtJrter, nach 
ihrer Abstammung aus den einfachsten Anschauungen entwickelt. 5- 
gr. 8. 322. S. Leipzig, Pfau. n. 6. 40. 

Norma no, H„ neue Materialien zu deutschen Stiltlbungcn. Ftlr htJh- 
ere Lehranstalten u. Seminarien. 3., neu bearb. Autl. gr. 8. XII, 453 S. 
Kattowitz, Siwinna. n. 3. 50, 

Rocca,Otto, die richtige Aussprache d. Hochdeutschcn. Auf der grund 
lage neuerer Forschgn. gemeinfasslich dargestellt. gr. 8. VIII, 116 S. 
Bostock , Werther. 11. 1. 60. 

Ruchle, C.— Key to German Examination Papers. New ed. 8vo, pp. 
90. London, Nutt. 2sh. 6d. 


Htudlen, franzdsische. Herausgegeben von G. KOrting und E. Kosch- 
wltz. V. Bd. 1. u. 2. Heft. Heilbronn , 1885. Henninger. 8vo. 100 u. 
223 pp. 11 m. 

Tobler, Adf., vermischte Beitrftge zur franzbsischen Grammatik, ge- 
sammelt, durchgesehen u. verm. gr. 8. XI. 239 S. Leipzig, HIrzel. 

n. 5. — 

Werhc, die, der Troubadours in provenzalischer Sprache. Hrsg. v. 
Prof. Dr. A. Mahn. 3, Bd. 6. (Schluss-)Lfg. 8. IV u. S, 321— 380. Berlin, 
DUmmlcr’s Verl. in Comm. n. 1.50. (I— IV.: n. 27. — ) 

Yocca, J. E.— Conferences sur la Iangue et la litterature franyaise ft 
1 ’University royale de Rome. Livr. 1. Rome , 1886. 4to, p. 1—16. 1 m. 

ZfitHchrtft f. neufranztisische Sprache u. LItteratur, unter besond. 
Mitwirkg. ihrer Begrtlnder Proff. DD. G. Ktirting u. E. Koschwitz hrsg. 
v. Privatdocenten DD. D. Behrens u. H. Koerting. 8. Bd. 8 Hfte. gr. 8. 
(1. Hft. 80 S.). Oppeln, Franck, baar n. 15. — : einzelne Hfte. ft n. 2. 50. 

GERMAN. 

Blledner, Dr. A., tlb. FremdwtJrter in der deutschen Sprache. Vortrag, 
geh. im Volksbildungs verein zu Eisenach am 3. Febr. 1886. 8. 24 S. Ei- 
zenach, Kahle. n. — 30. 

Cook, W.— An alphabetical table of the principal prefixes and suffixes 
by which nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs are formed In German ; 
mostly from Whitney’s “Grammar.” Boston, Ginn & Co., 1886. 4p. Q. 
paper, 6c. 

Cueppera, Ad. Jos., die Laut- u. Flexions-Verhflltnisse der alt-, mittel- 
u. neuhochdeutschen Sprache, in ihren Grundzllgen dargestellt. gr. 8. 
67 S. Dflsseldorf, Schwann, n. 1. — 


Sammlung germanistischer Hilfsmittel f. den praktischen Studien- 
zweek. 5. Bd, 8. Halle, Buchh. d. Waisenh. 11. 2. 40. 

Inhalt: Walther v. der Vogelweide. Textausg. v. W. Wilmanns. 
VIII, 192 S. 

kurzer Grammatikcn germanischer Dialekte. Hrsg. v. Wilh. 

Braune. V. gr. 8. Halle, Niemeyer. n. 4. 60 (I— V.: n. 16. 20). 

Inhalt : Althoclideutsche Grammatik v. Wilh. Braune. XVI, 260 8. 

Nchiller, J. F. von.— Ausgewtthlte Briefe; selected and edited with an 
introduction and commentary by Pauline Buchheim. New York , G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1886. 15 by 206 pp. S. (German classics for American 
students, no. 5). cl., $1. 

Lyrical Poems, Selections from. Edit., with Notes and Memoir 

of Schiller, by E. J. Turner and E. D. A. Moorshead. (Foreign School 
Classics). 18mo, pp. 220. Netc York , Macmillan. 2sh. 6d. 

— — Wilhelm Tell. Edit, by J. L. Bevir. 12mo, pp. 188. London , 
Rivingtons. 2sh. 

Schrader, Hm.— Der Bilderschmuck der deutschen Sprache. Einblick 
in den unerschbpttichen Bilderreichthum unserer Sprache und ein 
Versucli wissenschaftlicher Deutung. 1. Lfg. Berlin, 1880, Dolfuss. 
8vo. VII, p.1—160. 3 m. 

Townson, B.— Easy German Stories: A First German Reading Book. 
Cr. 8 vo, pp. 239. London , Rivingtons. 2sli. 6d. 

Welnschwelg, der. Ein altdeutsches Gedicht aus der 2. HKlfte d. 13. 
Jahrh. Mit e. Cbersetzg. v. Karl Lucae. 8. 59 S. Halle, Niemeyer. n. 1. 60 
Welsaeufels, Bch.— Der daktylische Rhytmus bei den MinnesHngern. 
Halle, 1886, Niemeyer, 8vo. VIII, 272 pp. 6 m. 
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ITALIAN. 

BIblloteca italiana. Ftlr den Unterricht im Italieniscben m. An- 
merkgn. in deutscher. franzds. u. engl. Sprache hrsg. v. A. Scartazzlni. 

C. Bdchn. gr. 8. Davos , Richter, n. 1. — 

Inhalt: Mirra. Tragedia in 5 atti di Vittorio Alfleri da Asti. [1749— 
1803]. 68 S. 

Bonl, G.— Grammatica italiana della lingua parlata, con gli esempii 
narrati dal Manzoni. a. 2 ediz. Parma, in-16, pag. XlV-185. L. 1. — 
Pontanl, F.— Del yerbo italiano. Rcgole ed osservazioni ad uso delle 
scuole tecnlche. Torino, in-8, pp. 140. 1.80. 

Hcerbo, T.— Sul dialetto calabro. Firenze , 1886, 8vo, X, 159 pp. 4 m. 
Tommaseo, X. — Dizionario del sinonimi. Settima ediz. milanese. Disp. 
1-4. Milano, in-8, pp. 1-32. — Da dispensa. 0.10. 

ROMANCE. 

Ausgabeu u. Abbaudlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philo- 
logie. Verdffentlicht v. E. Stengel. 41 n. 45-54. Hft. gr. 8. Marburg , 
Elwert’s Verl. n. 21. 40. 

Inhalt: 41. Das Participium praeteriti im Aliprovenzalischen. [Nach 
den Reimen der Trobadors]. Von Paul Mann. 110 S. n. 2. 80. — 45 Klei- 
dung u. Putz der Frau nach den altl'ranzbsischen Chansons de geste. 
Von Max Winter. 66 S. n, 1. 60. — 46. Die Anrufung der hdheren Wesen 
in den altfranzbsischen Ritterromanen. Von Gfr. Keutel. 45 S. n. 1. 20.— 
47. Maitro Elie’s Dberarbeitung der ttltesten franzflsischen ttbertragung 
v. Ovid’s Ars amatoria, hrsg. v. H. Kuehne u. E. Stengel. Nebst Elie’s de 
Wincestre, e. Anonymus u. Evcrarts Ubertragungen der Disticha 
Catonis, hrsg. v. E. Stengel. 158 S. n. 3. 60. — 48. Die Angriffswaffen im 
altfranzbsischen Epos v. Aren Sternberg. 52 S. 11 . 1.20. — 49. Sprichwdrter 
11 . Sentenzen der altfranztisischen Artus- 11 . Abenteuerromane. Von 
Alf. Kadler. 106 S. n. 2. 40. — 50. Hiat 11 . Elision im Provenzalischen. 
Von Aug. Pleines. 82 S. n. 2. — . — 51. Ganelon u. sein Geschlecht im alt- 
franzdsischen Epos v. Ernst Hauerland. 61 B. n. 1. 60. 52. Jacques GrGvin’s 
Tragddie “Caesar” in ihrem VerliBltniss zu Muret, Voltaire u. Shake- 
speare v. G. A. 0. ( olllsehonn. 86 S. n. 2. — 53. t?ber den Abfassungsoi*t 
der Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages. Von Herm. Hrlinell. 
38 S. n. 1. — . — 54. Die Auffassung der Antike bei Jaques Milet Guido 
de Colurana u. Benoit de Ste-More, m. besond. Berttcksiclit. der Kampf- 
scenen u. religidsen Gebrttuche. Von Ernst Meybrinck. 70 8. n. 2. - 
Forsehungen, romanische. Organ f. roman. Sprachen u. Mittellatein, 
hrsg. v. Karl Vollmdller. 3. Bd. 1. Hft. gr. 8. X, 268 S. Erlangen , 
Deichert. n. 8. — 

koertlng, Gst.— EncyklopMdie und Methodologie der romanischen 
Philologie mit besonderer Bertlcksichtigung des Franzdsischen urid 
Italieniscben. III. Thl. Die Encyklopttdie der romanischen Einzel- 
philologieu. Heilbronn, 1886, Henninger, 8vo, XX, 838 pp. 10 m. _ 
Llteraturblatt f. germanische u. romanische Philologie. Hrsg. v. 
Proff. DD. Otto Behaghel u. Fritz Neumann. 7. Jahrg. 1886. 12 Nrn. 
gr. 8. Nr. 1. 3 B. Heilbronn , Henninger. Halbjkhrlich n.5. — 

Sfhuchardt. Hg.— Romanischcs und Keltischcs. Berlin , 1886, Oppen- 
heim, 8vo, VII, 439 pp. 7 m. 50 pf. 

ROUMANIAN. 

Barr tan 11 , Sab. Pop.— Wdrterbuch der romBnischen u. deutschen 
Sprache. Durchgesehen u. vervollstBndigt v. Dr. D. P. Barcianu. 2. 
Thle. 1. Thl. RomBnisch-deutseh. 12, X, 704 S. Hermannstadt , Michaelis. 
n. 5. — 

SPANISH. 

Blbtiotbek, spanischp, m. deutschen Anmerkungen f. Anfllnger v. 
Gymn.-Prof. J. Fesenmair. 5. Bdchn. 12. Miinchen , Lindauer. n. 1, 20. 

Inhalt: El magieo prodigioso, compuesto por D. Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca. VII, 132 8. 

Wessely, J. E., and A. G I rone’s, a new pocket dictionary of the English 
and Spanish languages. 10. ster. ed. 12. VI, 214 11 . 260 8. Leipzig , B. 
Tauchnitz. 1. 50; geh. 2. 25. 

GENERAL. 

Paul, Prof. Herm., Principien der Sprachgeschichte. 2. Autl. gr. 8. 
XI, 368 S. Halle, Niemeyer. n. 9. — 

Kegnaud, Paul.— Essais de linguistique 6volutionniste. Application 
d’une m6thode gdndrale ft I’Stude du d6veloppement des idiomes indo- 
europ^ens. Gr. in-8. Paris, Leroux. 20 fr. 

Beyer, Alx.— Auslaute der italienishen, spanishen, franzdsishen, eng- 
lishen und deutschen sprache und der Anlaute im Italienishen und 
Deutschen. Wien. 118, Hdlder, 8vo, 111 pp. Mit 1 Tab. 3 m. 

Slack, Chas.— Tourist and Student’s Manual of Languages, including 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, Nor- 


wegian, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Hungarian, Roumanian, Welsh, 
Latin, Modern Greek, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, Chinese, 
Japanese; also, How to Learn a Language Pronunciation, Money and 
Exchange Table, f cap,, pp. 128. London, Simpkin. 2sh.6d. 

Smith, W. W,and Blackwell, B. E.— A Parallel Syntax Chart of Latin, 
Greek, French, English, and German, Based on Logical Analysis. 12mo. 
Boston. 5sh. 

I'nlversal-Woretcrbuch, neues, der deutschen, englischen,franzdsischen 
und itnlienischen Sprache. Nach einem neuen System bearbeitet. 
Berlin , 1886. Trowitzsch & Sohn. 16mo. XII, 1199 pp. 6 m. 

PEDAGOGICAL. 

Comfort, G. F.— Modern Languages in Education. lOmo, paper, pp. 49. 
Syracuse. Ish. 6d. 

PUBL 1 CA TIONS RECEIVED .* 

Behrens, Dr. D. und Koertlng, Hr. H.-Zeitschrift fUr neufranzdsische 
Sprache und Litteratur. Band VIII, Heft 4. Ref crate und Rezcnsionen. 
Oppeln und Leipzig, Eugen Franck’s Buchhandlung (Georg Maske) 
1886. 

Bercy, Paul.— La Langue Franyaise. M6thode pratique. 

Bode, W.— Die Kenningar in der AngelsBchsischen Dichtung mit Aus- 
blicken auf andere Litteraturen. Darmstadt & Leipzig, Eduard Zernin, 
1886. (Diss.) 100 pp. 8vo. 

Bornler. Henri dc.— Thf*fttre Contemporain : La Fille de Roland. Drame 
enquatre actes on vers. pp. 98, 12m o, 1886. William R. Jenkins, New 
York. 

Both-Heiidrlksen, Louise.— La Triade Frnnyaise : Alfred de Musset, 
Lamartine, et Victor Hugo. Petit recueil de poesies. A l’usage des 
Classes SupSrieurs. pp. 213, 12mo, 1886. Carl Schocnhof, Boston. 

Braga, Theephllo.— Curso de Historia da Litteratura Portugueza. 
Adaptado ns aulas de instrucyfto Secundaria, pp. 413, 8vo. 1886. Lisboa, 
Nova Livraria Internacional— Editora. 

Cambridge University Reporter, April 26, 1886. 

Champagne, N.— La langue franyaise au Canada. Nouvelles Soirees 
Canadiennes, Avril et Mai, 1886. Tmprimerie G6n6rale, Montreal. 8vo, 
pp. 173 and 208. 

Coelho, Francisco Adolpho.— Noticias Philologicas, pp. 17. Lisboa, 5 de 
Abril de 1885. (Extrnhido do Correio do Brazilo. 5). 

, TradiyOes Relativas as Sereias e Mythos Similares, pp. 325—360. 

Lisboa, Abril de 1885. 

Colby, J. Bose.— Some ethical aspects of Later Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Ann Arbor Dissertation. (Printed for the Author). 1886. 

Cosljn, P. J.— Altwcstsfichs. Grammatik, Zweite HBlfte. Haag, Marti- 
nus Nijlioff, 1886. VI, 200 pp. 8vo. M. 6. 

Darmesteter, A rsene.— Melanges Renter. Recueil de Travaux publics 
par l’6cole pratique des hautes etudes. Le Demonstrate ille et le Rela- 
tif gui en roman, pp. 145—157. F. Vieweg, Paris. 

Elze, Karl.— Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists with Conjectural Eman- 
dations of the Text. Third Series. Halle, Niemeyer, 1886. VI, 157 pp. 
sm. 4to. 

Examination Papers for the Taylorian Scholarship and Exhibition, in 
Italian, Michaelmas Term, 1882. Oxford. 

Examination Papers for the Taylorian Scholarship and Exhibition in 
Spanish, Michaelmas Term, Oxford, 1884. 

Examination Papers for the Taylorian Scholarship and Exhibition in 
French, Michaelmas Term, Oxford, 1885. 

Fasnarht, G. Eugene. — Macmillan’s Progressive German Course. 
II.— Second year. Containing Conversational Lessons on Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax, with philological illustrations and 
etymological vocabulary, a new edition. 

Festu, Jules.— The French Construction, with Annotations and Re- 
marks on French Prose Composition. London, Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. 1885, pp. 32, 8 vo. 

Franke, Felix.— Phrases de tous les jours, pp. 63, 8vo, 1886. Hen- 
ninger Freres, 6diteurs, Heilbronn. 

Goebel, Julius.- Zur deutschen Frage in America. Ein Wort liber 
Schule, Seminar und Schulverein. B. Westermann & Co., New York, 
1886, pp. 23, 8vo. 


♦ Lack of space prevents our giving here more Publications Received. 
A large number have come to hand and will be mentioned ip the next 
issue of the Notes. 
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THE ACADEMY: 

A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Issued monthly under the auspices of the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New York. 


TERMS, - - ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


GEO. A. BACON, Managing Editor and Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ACADEMY is endeavoring to fill a place hitherto unoccupied in educational journalism. It appeals to teachers 
above the grammar grade, and though specially directed to the work of those in charge of schools, it will be found to be of high 
value and interest to all engaged in department work. It has already achieved success, having subscribers in every State in 
the Union. It aims to be practical, rather than literary, and to present the views of none but successful teachers actually- 
engaged in the work. It is entirely co-operative, no one of the teachers connected with it receiving either salary or pecuni- 
ary compensation for his time or labor. Its sole object is to assist teachers and bring them closer to one another and to their 
work. It looks directly to teachers for its support, depends upon them for its efficiency, and asks the help of their subscrip- 
tions, their influence and a free interchange of ideas. 

Opinions of the Press. 


It is a handsome magazine, whose present merit is of a high 
degree, and whose promise and ability of performance are 
still higher. It has a mission and will do a valuable work. — 
Syracuse Daily Journal. 

We are pleased to meet with The Academy, a journal of 
secondary education, issued monthly under the auspices of 
the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New York. 
Its modest and taking preface sets forth its aim to be of prac- 
tical service to those engaged in teaching children in their 
’teens. It will have found a reason for existing if it merely 
carries out its intention to make a specialty of reviewing 1 
books designed for secondary schools. This is wretchedly j 
attended to, in general, in all the educational periodicals with j 
which we are acquainted, yet it is a most necessary task. — 
New York Evening Post. j 

We give the entire title-page of this new venture in periodi- | 
cal literature because we wish to recommend it heartily to all 
teachers engaged in academic teaching in any form. It is, so 
far as we know, the only journal which endeavors to cover 
this ground, or to represent this constituency. What it can do 
for its constituency must necessarily depend upon what its 
constituency will do for it. It is easily worth a dollar to every , 
academic teacher to have a monthly journal to represent his | 
interests and profession ; how ably it can represent them will 
depend upon how many dollars it receives. It starts out 
under favorable auspices ; its editor is a successful teacher 
himself ; but he ought to have at once sufficient support guar- 
anteed him to enable him to secure a competent assistant, and 
to make it for the interest of some competent and experienced 
publisher to take all the business cares off his hands. — Chris- 
tian Union. 

The second (March) number of The Academy confirms 
the impression we derived from No. 1. Mr. Bacon- manifests 
a strong editorial sense, a clear head, a modest and undogmat- 
ic spirit. It is already manifest, too, that this periodical 
meets a want, and has touched a responsive chord in those 
who are engaged in secondary- instruction. Nor do we know 
of any other publication which would have been as fitting and 


natural a medium for the recent address, by President Adams, 
of Cornell, on “The Educational System of Germany,” printed 
in full in the issue before us — The Nation. 


THE ACADEMY is offered with the following periodicals 
at reduced rates, if paid in advance : 


Harper’s Monthly 

Atlantic Monthly 

Century 

St. Nicholas 

Scientific American 

Independent 

Christian Union 

N. E. Journal of Education 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
North American Review . . 
Political Science Quarterly 

The Forum 

The Citizen 

Education 

Educational Gazette 


$4.25 regular price, $4.00 

4-25 


i « 

4.00 

4-50 


i < 

4.00 

3-50 


< * 

3.00 

3- 70 


1 1 

3.20 

3-75 


i i 

3.00 

3-50 


< < 

3.00 

3.00 


i « 

2.50 

5.00 


1 ( 

5.00 

500 


I i 

5.00 

3.00 


( ( 

3.00 

5.00 


< « 

5.00 

2.00 


( t 

1.50 

325 


<< 

3.00 

1.50 



1.00 


To subscribers of The Academy we offer the following 
books, specially valuable to teachers, at an enormous dis- 
count, postpaid. The editions are in each case the best pub- 
lished, beautifully printed on good paper and well bound. 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, by Joseph 
Payne. The only complete edition published. 8mo, 414 
pages. Price $1.50; to subscribers, 90 cents. 


The Action of Examinations, by Latham. Price fi.50; to 
subscribers, 90 cents. 


The Ancient City, by De Coulanges. Price #2.00; to sub- 
scribers, $1.10. 


The Works of Vergil in English Prose, by Conington. Price 
$2.00 ; to subscribers, 

John Amos Comenius, by S. S. Laurie. Price $1.00; to sub- 
scribers, 60 cents. 

Day Dreams of a School-master, by D’Arcy Thompson. 
Price $1.50; to subscribers, 75 cents. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, managing editor. 

JAMES \Y. BRIGHT, JULIUS GOEBEL, HENRY ALFRED TODD, 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


MONTHLY. EIGHT NUMBERS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS 


CONTENTS: 

WHITE, H. S. — Formation of a Modern Language Association 


in Germany 261-263 

OOEBEL, JULIUS. — Wilhelm Scherer 264-269 

EGGE, ALBERT E.— Notes on Specimens of Early English II. 269-279 

BRADLEY, C. B. — The Classification of Rhetorical Figures.. 280-284 
TODD, H. A.— Knapp’s Spanish Etymologies II 284-291 

Reviews : 


HERFORD, CHARLES H.— The Literary Relations of England 

and Germany in the Sixteenth Century ( Calvin Thomas).. 291-294 


SCHUCHARDT, HUGO.— Romanischhs und Keltisches ( Charles \ 

II. Grandgent ) 294-297 j 

WUELKER, Dr. RICHARD.— Grundriss zur Geschichtk dkr An- I 

GBLSAECHSISCHKN LiTTERATUK (fames \U. Bright) 297-301 I 


LEARNED, M. D.— French and English in the Rrai.gymnasium. . 301-304 


BRIEF MENTION 305-306 j 

PERSONAL 307-308 j 

OBITUARY 308 


Contributors and Publishers will please send all matter re- 
lating to the English Department of the NO TES to Dr. J. IV. 
Bright^ Johns Hopkins University , Baltimore , Md.; commu- 
nications or matter for other Departments should be for- 
warded to the managing editor, at the same address. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: 

MACMILLAN & CO . , London. 

MA YER & MUELLER , 38 Franzoesische Str . , Berlin W. 
F. VIE WE G y 67 Rue de Richelieu , Paris. 

ERMANNO LOESCHERy 307 Via del Cor so y Rome . 


INSTRUCTORS OF GERMAN 

ARE REQUESTED TO EXAMINE I 

WENCKEBACH’S DIE SCHONSTEN DEUTSCHEN i 
LIEDER, 

A collection of 300 of the choicest “Lieder” and “Balladen,” j 
45 “Volkslieder,” the latter with voice parts and easy piano ; 
accompaniments, and 444 quotations from the works of Schil- I 
ler, Goethe, Lessing and Jean Paul. 363 pages, i2mo, bound 
in cloth. Retail price, $1.50. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

IN 

Historical and Political Science. 

HERBERT B. ADAMS, Editor. 


PROSPECTUS OF FIFTH SERIES.— 1887. 

The Studies in Municipal Government will be continued. The Fifth 

Series will also embrace Studies in the History of American Political 

Economy and of American Co-operation. The following papers are 

ready or in preparation 

City Government of Philadelphia. By Edward P. Allinson, A. M. 
(Haverford and Boies Penrose, A. B. (Harvard). 

City Government of Raltlmore. By John C. Rose, B. L. (University of 
Maryland, School of Law). 

City Government of Chicago. By F. H. Hodder, Ph. M. (University of 
Mich.) : Instructor in History, Cornell University. 

City Government of San Francisco. By Bernard Moses, Ph. D.; Profes- 
sor of History and Politics, University of California. 

City Government of Nt. Louis. By Marshall S. Snow, A. M. (Harvard 1, 
Professor of History, Washington University. 

City Government of New Orleans. By Hon. W. W. Howe. 

City Government of New l'ork. By Simon Sterne and J. F. Jameson, 
Ph. I)., Associate in History, J. H. U. 

The Influence of the War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the American 
Union. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D. and Fellow of 
Columbia College. 

The History of Amerlean Political Economy. Studies by R. T. Ely, 
Woodrow Wilson and D. R. Dewey. 

The History of American Co-operation. Studies by E. W. Remis, D. R. 
Randall, A. G. Warner, ft al . 


EXTEA VOL r.MES OF STUDIES. 

In connection with the regular annual series of Studies, a series or 
EXTRA VOLUMES will be issued. It is intended to print them in a 
style uniform with the regular Studies, but to publish each volume by 
itself, in numbered sequence and in a cloth binding. 

Extra Volume 1.— The Republic of New Haven: A History of Municipal 
Evolution. By Charles H. Levermore, Ph. I). 

This volume, now ready, comprises 350 pages octavo, with various 
diagrams and an index. It will be sold, bound in cloth, ut $2.00. Sub- 
scribers to the Studies can obtain at reduced rates this new volume, 
bound uniformly with the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series. 
Other Extra Volumes will be announced when they are ready for sub- 
scription. 


PE ICE LIST. 

The Fifth Series (1887) will be furnished in monthly parts upon receipt of the 
subscription price, $3.00; or the bound volume will be sent at the end of the year 
for $3.50. 

A new edition of the first four volumes is now being prepared. It will be indexed 
and handsomely bound in cloth and sold for $12.50 net lor the set. The separate 
volumes bound in cloth, will be sold as follows : — I. (1883, Local Institutions) $4.00; 
II. (1884, Institutions and Economics) $4.00 ; 111 . (1805, Maryland, Virginia and 
Washington) $4.00; IV. (1886, Municipal Government and Land Tenure) $3.50. 

A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 


New Y’ork — F. W. CHRISTERN, 39 W. 23d StreeL 
Boston — CARL SCHONHOF, 144 Tremont Street. 


WANTED, — Seventy-live cents offered for copies, one 
each, of Numbers 1 and 2 (January and February) of Modern 
Language Notes. Address Managing Editor of M. L. X. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. \ 
A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

(FOR EIGHT MONTHS IN THE YEAR) 

l>evotod to tlie Interests of the Academic Study 
of English, German, and the Romance j 

Languages. ! 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 

A receipt for remittance will not be sent, unless requested, the send- 
ing of the paper being regarded as sufficient. 

Subscriptions, advertisements and all business communications should 
be addressed to A. M. Elliott, Managing Editor, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


B. 


W ESTERMANN & CO., 

838 BROADWAY \ NEW YORK. 

IMPORTERS OF 

EUROPEAN LITER A TURE. 


In distribution : 

Linguistic Catalogue, Part II : European Languages, 
Ancient and Modern, other than Greek and Latin. 

Second-hand book catalogues supplied on demand as 
issued by the leading dealers of Europe. 

Books imported in weekly shipments from all parts of 
the world, or direct by mail \ if desired. We thus 
offer the same advantages as Foreign Agents, saving 
our customers the inconvenience of foreign corres- 
pondence and remittances. 

All Foreign periodicals supplied free of duty. Impor- 
tations for Libraries. 


THE AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The Journal is the organ of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and covers au branches of Archaeology and Art, — ! 
Oriental, Classical, early Christian, Mediaeval and American. I 
It is intended to supply a record of the important work done 1 
in the field of Archaeology, under the following categories : 1. 
Original Articles ; 2. Correspondence from European archaeolo- 
gists ; 3. Archaeological News, presenting a careful and ample I 
record of discoveries and investigations in all parts of the ; 
world ; 4. Reviews of Books ; 5. Summaries of the contents of 
the principal archaeological Periodicals. 

The Journal is published quarterly and forms a yearly volume 
of about 450 pages royal 8vo, with plates and figures, at the 
subscription price of $3.50. Vol. I (1885), bound in cloth, con- 
taining over 480 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of $4. ! 


F. VIEWEG, 

BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER. 
67. Rue de Richelieu, PARIS. 

Romania 

RECUE 1 L TRIMESTRIEL CONSACRE A L’fcTUDE DES 
I.ANGUES ET DES LITTfiRATURES ROMANES 
PUBLIE PAR MM. P. MEYER ET G. PARIS, MEMBRES 

DE LTNSTITUT. 

L’ANNEE 18S6 EST-F.N COURS DE PUBLICATION. 

PRIX D’ABONNEMENT 

j Paris 2ofr. 

( D£partements et pays faisant partie de P Union postale 22fr. 

Revue Celtique 

FONDEE PAR H. GA 1 DOZ 

Publi£e sous la direction de M. H. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAIN- 
VILLE, Membre de l’lnstitut, avec le concours de MM. J. 
LOTH et E. ERNAULT, professeurs & la Faculty des lettres 
de Rennes et de Poitiers, et de plusieurs Savants des lies Bri- 
tanniques et du Continent. 

L’ann£e 1886, volume VII, est en cours de publication. 
PRIX D’ABONNEMENT 

j D£partements et pays faisant partie de Punion postale 22fr. 
i Paris 2ofr. 


HACHETTE & CO.’S. 

LONDON PUBLICA TIONS FOR THE STUD Y 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 

SOLE AGENCY FOR THE U. S. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, BOSTON. 

Neiu England Agent for HE NR Y HOL T & CO. 
Send for full Catalogue of my large Stock. 


LA FRANCE, 

Notes dTn Americain, rf.cueillies et mises ex ordre 
Par A. de ROUGEMONT. 

An entertaining and most instructive Reading-book for 
French Classes. i2mo, cloth, 188 pp. Price, postpaid, 90 cts. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 

which contains five plates and 20 figures, has an unusually in- 
teresting table of contents. 

The following are the titles of the original articles: 

J. Men ant, Oriental Cylinders of the Wiliams Collection. 

Wm. H. Ward, Notes on Oriental Antiquities. Ilf A God 
of Agriculture. 

S. Clarke, A Doric Shaft , and base found at Assos. 

. Babelon, Intailles antiques de la Collection de Luyncs. 

E. Muntz, The lost mosaics of Rome. 

S. Reinach, Two marble heads in the Museum at Constanti- 
nople. 

Z. Nuttall, The Terracotta heads of Teotihucan. 

G. Masp£ro, Procts-vcrbal de I'ouverturc de deux momies 
royales. 

O. Marucchi, Recent excavations in Rome. 

A . L. FRO THING HA M Jr ., Managing Editor . 

29 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“It cannot fail to interest and benefit students far and wide, 
for it presents in an admirable way just those facts which we 
as Americans desire to know. 1 propose to introduce it in my 
French class next term.’’ — Prof. Thos. L. Angell, Bates 
College. 

“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been looking.— 
Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst College. 

ANECDOTES NOUVELLES , 

Lectures Facile s et Amusantes. 

A recent collection of witty, short stories for French reading, 
and conversational drill. Second edition. Price, postpaid, 
cloth, 40 cents. 

THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

21 University Place , Nav York. 
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GERMAN. 

Deutsctis German Reader ' 

(for first year’s work) is used in such colleges as Har- 
vard, Bowdoin, Amherst ; and such high schools as 
Louisville, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Topeka, etc. 

Doiseri s German Reader 

(for first or second year’s work) is used in such col- 
leges as Michigan University, Oberlin, Vanderbilt, 
Dartmouth, Williams ; and in such high schools as 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Taunton, Dayton, Mil- 
waukee, Denver, Little Rock, etc. 

Sheldon s Short German Grammar 

is used in such colleges as Harvard, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, Hampden Sidney, Iowa College, Vanderbilt, 
etc.; and such high schools as Worcester, Louisville, 
Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Duluth, etc. 

Hodges Scientific German 

is used in such institutions as Princeton College, Rose 
Polytechnic, etc. 

Grimm's M acre hen, 

though recently published, is already in use in such 
colleges as Harvard, Vale, University of Michigan, 
Boston University, Kentucky University, University 
of North Carolina, Washington and Lee University, 
St. Lawrence University ; and such academies as 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Wilkesbarre Academy, 
Utica High School, etc. 

Hauff's Macrchen . — 

Das Kalte Herz. 

Ready October 18th. 

Send $5 cents for sample copy of either of the above. 
No charge made for sample copy when the 
book is introduced for class use. 


D. C. HEATH Sc COMPANY, 

PL' B 1. 1 S H F. R S. 

:t TBEMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


NOW READY 

BEGINNERS’ BOOK IX FRENCH. 

Illustrated with Humorous Pictures. 

By SOPHIE DOIHOT. 


Children care nothing for the intrinsic meaning or value of 
words. In order to obtain satisfactory results in teaching 
them a foreign language, it is necessary to amuse them, awaken 
their enthusiasm, or appeal to their sympathy. In object- 
teaching it requires teachers of exceptional ability or of special 
energy to experience or communicate a never-failing enthusi- 
asm about a chair they are sitting on, or the table placed be- 
fore them. On the other hand, the author has found that by 
giving children and other beginners subjects which they like, 
or which are calculated to excite their curiosity, they will, in 
order to conquer the point which is luring them, master words 
and expressions in a time and manner that cannot be secured 
by the best-arranged methods. 

It is on this principle that the present book has been pre- 
pared. It is intended as a relief to teachers, and a source of 
pleasure as well as instruction to young pupils. The pictures 
have been made as humorous as possible. They are exact 
illustrations of the text following them, having been drawn 
expressly to accompany it. 

Part II contains a considerable amount of excellent reading 
material, interesting and at the same time easy. 

A NEW FKENCH-ENULISH DICTIONARY. 

Compiled from the French Dictionaries of L’Acad^mie, 
Bescherelle, Littr£, etc., and the English Dictionaries of 
Johnson, Webster, Richardson, etc., and the technical 
works in both languages. By Dr. Spiers, Agr£g£ de 
l’Universit£, Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, Officier 
de Plnstruction Publique. Twenty-ninth edition, entirely 
remodeled, revised, and largely increased by H. Wit- 
comb, successor to Dr. Spiers at the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chauss£es. Crown 8vo. Half morocco. 782 pp. Mail- 
ing price, 14.85 ; for Introduction, $4.50. 

Dr. Spiers fully realized that the most successful dictionaries 
have to be constantly revised and added to, and he never 
ceased to collect materials for the enlargement of his work. 
Since his death these materials have been entrusted to the 
most competent hands, and, further supplemented where 
needful, have been finally incorporated in a complete recast 
of the work. 

This new edition, the only authorized edition ever published 
in America, is the oldest and, at the same time, the newest 
exhaustive French dictionary. 

Spiers’ English- F result Dictionary . 

On a plan similar to that of the French-English Dictionary. 
Crown octavo. Half morocco. 910 pp. Mailing price, 
$4.85 ; for Introduction, >4.50. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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German Simplified. 


BEING A CONCISE AND LUCID EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY NUMEROUS EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES, AND FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE PURPOSES OF READING, BUSINESS, AND TRAVEL. 


Extracts from Preface : In preparing this book, the author has endeavored to present in a limited number of pages 
and in as simple a manner as possible all the grammatical forms of the German language actually required for practical pur- 
poses, without burdening the student’s memory and retarding his progress by useless classifications and unnecessary rules and 
exceptions. The utmost care has been taken in making the explanations as dear and explicit as they can be made in written 
language. From his long experience as a teacher, the author knows all the stumbling blocks in the way of a beginner, and his 
ear is thoroughly familiar with the questions that are apt to be asked ; he has therefore taken great care to remove the former 
and anticipate the latter, and hopes that the book will prove a means of saving much valuable time in the class-room. * * * 
The Exercises are composed of sentences taken from the conversation of every-day life and not only furnish the illustrations to 
grammatical rules, but supply at the same time a complete equipment of all those expressions which are most necessary for 
the purposes of business or travel, so that this book may be styled a Manual of Conversation arranged in grammatical 
order. * * * 

“GERMAN SIMPLIFIED” is published in two editions: 

1. In twelve pamphlets or numbers, each containing the Key to the last preceding one, sold separately or in sets, at 
10 cents a number, or $1.20 a set. 

This edition is especially adapted to self-instruction or use with private pupils or in small classes. It is not issued in 
book-form, but a cloth cover for binding will be furnished for 15 cents. The Keys are not sold separately. 

2. In one volume, bound in cloth, without Keys. Price, $1.25. 

This is known as the “School Edition,” and should be designated as such when ordering. 

Both editions are sold by all booksellers. Specimen copies will be sent to teachers of German or principals of schools, 
postpaid, on receipt of half the retail price, in postal notes or two-cent postage stamps. If returned within one month, the 
money will be refunded. Please address : 

Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau Street, New York. (P. O. Box 1550.) 

With the exception of the specimen copies, patrons are respectfully requested to order their supply through the book-trade. No introduction-price, no exchange, no 
special rates. Booksellers may, at their discretion, allow the usual discount to teachers and on quantities. Any person experiencing trouble or delay in procuring the 
books will confer a great favor upon the author by communicating with him, at the above address. 

In preparation, by the author of “German Simplified ” : 

Spanish Simplified, French Simplified. (Titles copyrighted). 


Opinions of Teachers and Editors on “GERMAN SIMPLIFIED.” 


“In the short time since its publication, this method has been tested by me 
with a number of adult classes, and I must say that it gives the most unqualified 
satisfaction of any method which has yet appeared." 

Pkof. A. GUNDLACH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“I think it most excellent and rightly named. It is the best thing I have 
seen." Prof. E. R. CARICHOFF, 

Of Central University, Richmond, Ky. 

“I have read and studied your ‘German Simplified’ and consider it very 
valuable. I shall introduce it to American students iu Dresden, Germany, where 
I shall soon locate as a teacher of the German language." 

Prof. EDW. MAIERHOFER. 

“All explanations are given in an admirably simple and direct manner, and the 
skill with which the work is graduated from the less to the more difficult exercises 
cannot be too highly praised.” — Chicago School Herald. 

“The simplicity of method is admirable. It justifies the title." — Norristown 
Herald. 

“Nothing better has yet appeared for the purpose for which this publication is 
intended." — Chicago Inter Ocean. 

“The result of years of study and successful teaching of the German language.” 

— Hew England Journal of Education. 

“These books contain a wealth of knowledge for self-instruction in this beauti- j 
ful language." — Albany Union. 

“The author’s exposition of principles is clear and most concise, and his 
arrangement admirable."— Chicago Current 

“It has the fascination of a novel, with the value of a grammar; is concise, 
omplete, clear, and methodical, withal the best work of the kind extant." — 
Washington {Pa.) Reporter. 

“Charmingly simple and perspicuous in style." — Lowell Times. 

“We do not hesitate to call it one of the best methods for self-instruction; but 
it commends itself equally well to teachers." — Davenport Demokrat (German). 


“None of the extant systems so simplify and minimize the task of the learner." — 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

“Admirable for its very simplicity and naturalness. No person with an earnest, 
intelligent purpose can fail of obtaining the most satisfactory results." — Winona 
Republican . 

“We can recommend it as one of the best of its kind.” — Ind. Staatszeitung. 

“Whoever studies these numbers earnestly and attentively will be able to con- 
verse on any ordinary subject, and travel through Germany without needing an 
interpreter." — Wisconsin Telegraph (German). 

“An excellent book for Americans who wish to make rapid progress in learning 
German. We can recommend it most cordially."— Burlington (/ a .) Tribune 
(German). 

“The very best of its class. Send for it and be convinced." — Baltimore Metho- 
dist Protestant. 

“An excellent system." — San Francisco Argonaut. 

“Ingenious and serviceable. The treatment of the pronunciation is especially 
good." — Overland Monthly. 

“The rules and explanations are remarkably clear." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

“It bears evidence of a master hand, and will be found a great help to students 
of the German language.” — Central School Journal. 

“The practical features of the work, and its constant effort to make ever)- step 
clear to the student, entitle it to the consideration of all desiring to acquire rapidly 
a working knowledge of the language." — Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

“The study is made fascinating as well as moderately easy." — Boston Journal. 

“If it be possible to acquire a foreign language without the expense of a teacher, 
it can certainly be acquired by this method.” — Missouri Republican. 

“The system is so clear and perfect that those who have but an ordinary Eng- 
lish education may readily grasp the professor’s ideas,” — Toronto Mail. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

(Part of the material is clue to the courtesy of F. A. Brockhaus, 
Leipsic). 


ENGLISH. 

Anglia.— Zeitsclirift ftlr Englische Philologie. Herausgegeben von 
Richard Paul Wlllker. HaBe, Max Niemeyer, 1886. IX. Band, 2. Heft. 

Buggf, S.— Studien liber das Beowulfepos (Beitrttgc zur Geschichte 
der Deutsclien Spracheund Literatur, Hrsg. v. H. Paul und W. Braune. 
Halle , Niemeyer, 188(5. XII. Band, 1. Heft, S. 1—112). In the same 
number of this Journal, pp. 168—200: “Altnordisches im Beowulf?” 
by Prof. E. Sic vers. 

Corson, Hiram.— An Introduction to the study of Robert Browning’s 
Poetry. Boston , D. C. Heath & Co., 1886. VII, 338 pp. 8vo. 

Cothbertson, John.— Complete Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of 
Robert Burns, with upwards of three thousand illustrations from Eng- 
lish authors. London, Alexander Gardner, 1886. VI, 404 pp. 8vo. 6sh. 

KngllHthe Ntudlcn.— Organ fill* englisclie philologie unter mitbertlck- 
sichtigung des englischen unterrichtes auf hfihercn schulen. Hrsg. 
von Dr. Kugen K billing. Hellbronn , Gebr. Henninger, 1886. X. Band, 
1. Heft. 

Fleay, F. 0. — A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William 
Shakespeare, Player, Poet, and Play-Maker. Edinburgh , 1886. 8vo, 
364 pp. 18sh . 

Frey, A. R.— Slwkespearc and alleged Spanish Prototypes. London , 
1 ss»>. 4 to. 6s h. 

Gentleman’* Magazine Library, The.— Being a classitled collection of 
the chief contents of The Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868. 
Edited by George Laurence Gomme, F. S. A. Archaeology: Part II. 
Londort , Elliot Stock, 1886. XVI, 342 pp. 8vo. Tsh. 

Hcrford, Charles H.— Studies in the Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century. Cambridge: At the l niversity 
Press, 1886. XXIX, 426 pp. 8vo. Osh. 

Morley, John.— Critical Miscellanies. Ixmdon, Macmillan & Co., 1888. 
3 vols. 5sh. each. 

.Morgan, A.— Digest Shakespcareanae. Being a topical 1 ndex of printed 
Mutter relating to William Shakespeare or the Shakespearean Plays 
and Poems printed in the English Language to the Year 1866. Part I. 
A— F. New York, 1886. 4to, 78 pp. $1.50. 

Raymond, George Lansing.— Poetry as a Representative Art. New 
York , G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886. $1.75. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles.— Miscellanies. AVir York , Worthington 
& Co., 1886. X, 390. 8vo. $1.50. 

GERMAN. 

Alberti, Kd.— Lexikon der Sehleswig-Hoistein-Lauenburgisehen und 
Eutinisehen Schriftsteller von lHBrj — 1882. Im Anschluss an das Ver- 
fasser- Lex ikon von 1820—186(5 gcsammelt und hcrausgegeben. 0. u. 10. 
Lfg. Kiel, 1880, Biernatzki. 8vo, TT. lid. p. 1— 128. Jede Lfg. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Baumgartner, Alex.— Der Alto von Weimar. G tit he's Lcben und 
Werke von 1808—1833. [Erplinzungsheft zu den‘‘Stimmeu aus Maria- 
Laaeh,” 35. 36]. Freiburg i~Br., 1886. Herder. 8vo, VIII, 206 pp. 3 m. 
80 pf. 

Dannapr.el, E..— Die Litenttur der Salzburger Emigration [1731—35]. 
Vcrzcichiiiss der deutsclien und in Deutschland gedruekten Schriften, 
welehe aus Anlass der Salzburgisehcn Emigration ersehienen sind. 

| Aus: “ Nciicr Anzeiger ftlr Bibliographic und Bibliothekwissen- 
sehaft”]. Stuttgart , 1886. [MUnchen, Th. Aekermann]. Svo, 23 pp. 
1 m. 50 pf. 

llurroHH, K.- Henri Heine et son temps. <1709 1827b Paris, 1886. 
18mo, XI 1, 325 pp. 3 in 

Kvers, G. G.— Martin Luther. Leliens- und Charukterbild, von ihm 
selbst gezeiebnet in eeinen eigenen Schriften und Correspondenzen. 8. 
Heft. Mainz, 1886. Kirchhcim. 8vo. 2 in. 25 pf. 

Inlialt : Der Reichstag zu Worms im Jahre 1521. I. Abtli. p. 305- 528. 

Frel, E.— Der Deutsclien lUlchcrschatz, nebst bricfliehem Unterrieht 
in der deutsclien Litteratur, ein unentbelirliehes ErgHnzungswerk und 
Naehsehlagebueh zu jeder Littei*aturge«eliiehto. 1. Brief. Xeisse. 1886. 
Hofmann, 8vo, 12 pp. 1 in. 

Gcsfhlehte des deutsehen Buchhandcls. Im A 11 ft rage des Btirsenvcr- 
eins der deutsclien BuchhHndlcr herausgegelieii von der historisclien 
('omrnission dessellieii. I. Bd. Geschichte des deutsehen Buehhandels 
bis in das 17. Jnhrlmndert. Von F. Kapp. Aus dem Navhlnssc ties Ver- 


fassers herausgegeben. Leipzig , 1886. Expedition des BBrsenblattes. 
8vo, XXIII, 880 pp. Mlt 3 llthogr.-statist. Taf. 16 m. 

Goethe and Frellmk als Interpreten Dante's, namentlich seiner 3 L. 
Kurzgefasster kritischer Beitrag zur vergleichenden Literaturwissen- 
schaft und germanischen Philologie von H. v. L. Klausenburg, 1886. 
Demj£n. Fol. 10 pp. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Grimm, Jar., und W. Grimm.— Deutsches WOrterbuch. Fortgesetzt 
von M. Heyne, Rdf. Hildebrand, Mth. Lexer und K. Weigand. VIII. 
Bd. 1. Lfg. Bearbeitet von M. Heyne. Leipzig , 1886. Hirzel. 8vo, 192 Sp. 
2 ra. 

Deutsches WOrterbuch. Fortgesetzt von M. Heyne, Rdf. 

Hildebrand, Mth. Lexer und K. Weigand. IV. Bd. 1. Abth. 2. Httlfte. 
7. Lfg. Bearbeitet von R. Hildebrand. Leipzig, 1886. Hirzel. 8vo, Sp. 
3305—3406 . 2 m. 

Helnemann, W. — Goethes Faust in England und Amerika. Bibliogra- 
phische Zusammenstellung. Berlin, 1886. Hettler. 8vo, VII, 32 pp. 
1 m. 50 pf. 

Holnvllle, J.— Zwei Ztlrichcr Lyriker. Eine kritische Studie. Zilrich , 
1886. SchrSter & Mej er. 8vo, 42 pp. 80 pf. 

Le Douse, T. M.— Introduction, phonological, morphological, syntactic, 
to the Gothic of Ulfllas. London, 1886. 8vo, 289 pp. 12 m. 50 pf . 

Mankel, W.— Laut- und Flexionslehre der Mundart des Mtlnsterthales 
im Elsass. Strassburg, 1886. TrQbner. 8vo. V, 54 pp. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Mueller, W.— Mythologie der deutsehen Heldensage. Hellbronn, 1886. 
Henninger. 8vo. VIII, 26 pp. 4 m. 50 pf . 

v. Ptlster, Hm.- Mundartliche und stammheltliche Naehtrllge zu A. F. 
C. Vilmar’s Idiot ikon von Hessen. Marburg, 1886. Elwert’s Verl. 8vo, 
XVI, 360 pp. Mitl lith. u. col. Kte. 5 m. 

Pflzmaler. A.— Der Prophet Jesaias, grflnlttndisch. | Aus : “Sitzungsbe- 
richte der kttnigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften”]. Wien, 1886. 
Gerold’s Sohn. 8vo, 78 pp. 1 m. 20 pf . 

Quel lensrhri fte n zur neueren deutsehen Litteratur, herausgegeben 
von Alex. Bieling. Nr. 1. Halle, 1886. Niemeyer. 8vo. Im. 60 pf. 

Inhalt: Gottseheds Reineke Fuchs. Abdruck der hochdeutschen 
Prosa-ttbersetzung vom Jahre 1752. VIII, 144 pp. 

ttchmldt, Jul.- Geschichte der deutsehen Litteratur von Leibniz bis 
auf unsere Zeit. TI. Bd. 1763-1781. Berlin, 1886. Hertz. 8vo, VIII, 
352 pp . 8 111 . 

Thiemann, Thdr.— Deutsche Kultur und Litteratur des 18. Jahrliun- 
derts Im Llehte der ZeitgenBssischen italienlschen Kritik. Oppeln, 1886. 
Frank. 8vo, ill, 151 pp. 3 m. 

Tumi air’s. Job., gen. Aventinus, sttmmtliche Werke. Auf Veranlas- 
sungSr. Maj. des Kttnigs von Bayern herausgegeben von der kUnigl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. V. Bd. 2. Httlfte. Auch unter dem 
Titel: Bayerische Chronlk, von Matth. v. Lexer. II. Bd. 2. Httlfte. 
Vorwort, Glossal* und Register zur bayerischen Chronik. Milnchen, 
1886. Kaiser. Svo, XV, p. 605- 809. 4 m. 30 pf . 

Yocgtlln, Adf. — W wither von Uheinau und seine Marienlegende. 
Aarau, 1886. SauerlHnder. 8vo, V, 73 pp. lm.60pf. 

Weiss, Job.— Goethe’s Tancredtlbersetzung. Eine literarlsche Studie. 
Troppau , 1886. Zenker. 8vo, HI, 78 pp. 1 m. 

Wllmanns, W.— Beitrttge zur Geschichte der ttlteren deutsclien Littera- 
tur. 2. Heft. Bonn, 1886. Weber. 8vo, 136 pp. 3 m. 

Wohlwltl, Adf.— Georg Kerner. Ein deutsches Lebensbild aus dem 
Zcitalter der franztlsischen Revolution. Hamburg, 1886. Voss. 8vo, 
X, 192 pp. M it Kernels Bildnis in St^lilst. 3 m. 

Zernin, Gebh.— Erinnerungen an Dr. Josef Victor v. SchefTel. Dai'm- 
stadt. 1886. Zernin. Svo, VTT, 86 pp. 2 m. 

DUTCH. 

Brinkman's alphabetische lijst van boeken, landkaarten en verder in 
den boekhandcl voorkomende artikelen, die in het Jaar 1885 in bet 
koningrijk der Nederlanden uitgegeven of herdrukt zijn. Amsterdam , 
1886. Svo, XXVTI, 202 pp. 2 m. 25 pf. 

vail llcllfii, W. L.— Middel-Nederlandsche spraakkunst. 1. Stuk. 
Groningen . 1886. Svo, VT1T, p. 1—224. 7 m. 25 pf. 

Slavonic: 

('hm)e lowKki, P.— Studja i szkiee z dziejow literatury polskiej. Serja 
I. Poztatn, 1886. Svo, VI, 332 pp. Studies and sketches from Polish 
.Literature. 8m. 

Lange, T.— Wesn£. Skildringer og Steminger fra den russiske Litter- 
atur. Kjobenham, 1886. Svo, 470 pp. H m. 25 pf. 
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Leclejewskl, Jobs.— Der Lautwerth der Nasalvocale im Altpolnischen. 
Eine grammatlsche Studio. [Aus: “ Sitzungsberichte der ktinigl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften ”]. Wien. 1886. Gerold&Co. 8vo, 165pp. 
2 m. 50 pf. 

Lenstroem, N. — Russiseh-deutsckes und deutsch-russlsches Wtfrter- 
buch. 1. Russisch-deutscher Theil mit 2 Beigaben: “Ueber russische 
Schrift, Aussprache und Orthographic’’ und “ITeber das russische Ver- 
bum.” Sondershausen, 1386. F. A. Eupel (O. Kirchhoff). 8vo, XII, 704 
u. 24 pp. 6 m. 

N Adler, H.— Vollstkndiges deutsch-russisches WUrterbuch. 2. Lfg. 
St. Petersburg , 1886. Erickson & Co. 8vo, p. 97—192. 1 m. 60 pf. 

v. Rclnholdt, Alx. — Gcschichte der russischen Literatur von lhren 
Anftlngen bis auf die neuesto Zeit. 8.— 11. Lfg. I^eipzlg, 1880. Fried- 
rich. 8vo, pp. 449—688. Jede Lfg. 1 m. 

Tborscb, B.— I wan Turgenjew. Charakterbild eines modernen Dlch- 
tcrs. Leipzig , 1886. F. Duncker. 8vo, 90 pp. 1 ra. 50 pf. 

FRENCH. 

Carton, H.— Hlstolre des femmes 6c rival ns de la France. Pai'is, 1886. 
12mo. 272 pp. 3 m. 50 pf. 

Clarens, J. P.— Ecrivain9 et penseurs. Paris , 1886. Essais critiques. 
Par is, 1886. 12mo. 236 pp. 3m.50pf. 

Delavlllc Le Roux, J.— La France eu Orient au 14e sidcle. Expeditions 
du marshal Boucicaut. 2 vol. Paris , 1886, 8vo, 518, 335 pp. 26 m. 

Dechanel, E.— Le Theatre de Voltaire. Paris, 1886. l2mo, 442 pp. 3 m. 
50 pf. 

Durrleu, P.— Les Archives angevines de Naples. Etude sur les regis- 
tres du roi Charles I . (1265— 1285) . [From : “Bibliotheque des 6coles f ran- 
yaises d’Athdnes et de Rome ’’]. Vol . I, 8vo, 324 pp. 8 m. 50 pf . 

Maugras, 6.— V r oltaire et J. J. Rousseau. Paris, 1886. 8vo, IV. 607 pp. 
7 m. 50 pf . 

Oraln, A.— Glossaire patois du d6partemcnt d’llle-et-Vilaine. Paris , 
1886. 8vo, XVIII, 224 pp. Mit 18 pp. Musiknoten. 10 m. 

Schumacher, E,— Zur Syntax Rustebuef ’s. Kiel, 1886. Lipsius & Tischer. 
8vo, 63 pp. ,lm.60pf. 

de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul C. —Hlstolre des oeuvres de H. de Balzac. 
Paris, 1886. 8vo, 496 pp. 7 m. 50 pf. 

Wagner, A.— Die unteritalischen Normannen und das Papsttum in 
ihren beiderseitigen Beziehungen. Von Victor III. bis Hadrian IV. 
1086—1156. Breslau,1885. KUhler. 8vo,54pp. Mit 2 genealog. Tab. 1 m. 

ITALIAN. 

Antona-Traversi, Cm.— De' natali, de’ parent! della famiglia di Ugo 
Foscolo. Con lettere e documenti incditi e un’ appendice di cose inedite 
e rare. Milano, 1886. 8vo, XII, 516 pp. Mit 4 Taf. 6 m. 

Appel, C.— Die Berliner Handschriften der Rime Petrarca’s, beschrie- 
bcn. Berlin, 1886. G. Reinier. 8vo, III, 107 pp. 3 m. 

Cas8ara,S.— Lapolitica di Giacomo Leopardi nei Paralipomeni. Palermo, 
1886. 16mo, 673 pp. 6 m. 50 pf. 

Dal Ponte, F.— Pensarci su’ criteri Manzonianl di lingua, di letteratura 
e di critica. Cividale, 1886. 16mo, XI, 196 pp. 2 m. 50 pf . 

Dint, Fr.— Della ragione delle lettere. Introduzione alio studio della 
letteratura italiana. Vol. III. Firenze, 1886. 16mo, 431.pp. 4 m. 

Gallengn, Ant.— L’ltalia presentc e futura, con noti di statistics gen- 
erate. Firenze, 1886. 16mo, XV, 401 pp. 4 m. 

Lozzf, Biblioteca storica dell’ antica e nuova Italia. Saggio di 
bibliografia analitico, comparato e critico. Vol. I. Imola, 1886 . 8vo, 
493 pp. PreisftlrVol.Lu.il. 30 m. 

Rossi, V.— Battista Guarini ed il “Pastor Fido.’’ Torino, 1886. 8vo, 
XVI, 323 pp. 8 m. 50 pf. 

Havelll, M.— Gli Italian! In Africa. 3 vols. Boma, 1876. 4to, 224, 256, 
291pp. 8m.30pf. 

Clrleh, W.— Italiens Dichterftlrsten wtthrend der goldenen Tage Fer- 
raras. Eine historisch-litterarischc Studio. Langensalza , 1886. Wendt 
& Klauwell. 8vo, 20 pp. 50 pf . 

SPANISH. 

Antonio de la Iglesla.— El idioma gal lego su antigtledad y su vida. 2 
vol. Coruna, 1886. 8vo, 240, 298 pp. 8 m. 50 pf . 


Borrego, A.— Historia de las cortes de Espafia durante el siglo XIX, a 
j partir de la convocatoria de las generales y extraordinarias por la junta 
! central en 1810 hasta el advenimiento del rey Don Alfonso XII. Tomo 
| II. Madrid, 1886. 4to, 383 pp. 7 m. 50 pf . 

Co tare lo, E.-E1 Conde de Villamediana. Estudio biograflco-crftico 
con varias poeslas Jnlditas del mismo por E. Cotarelo y Mori. Madrid. 

\ 1886. 4to, 343 pp. 9 m. 50 pf. 

Haeblcr, A.— Die Nord- und Westktlste Hispaniens. Ein Beitrag zur 
i Geschichte der antiken Geographic. Leipzig, 1886. Hinrichs’ Sort. 4to< 

; 46 pp. Mit 1 lith. Karte. 1 m. 60 pf . 

Lopez Ferre! ro, A.— Galicia en el Oltimo tercio del siglo XV. Santiago , 
1886. 4to, 593 pp. 8 m. 50 pf . 

I Madariaga, J.— Vida y escritos del Marques do Santa Cruz de Mar- 
; cenado. Madrid, 1886. 4to, 720 pp. Mit 5 Illustr. 35 m. 

| Mariana y 8anz, F.— Diccionario geografico, estadfstico municipal <lo 
Espafia. Valencia, 1886. 4tn, 728 pp. 21m. 

Hammiung spnnischer Ncudn.cke des XV. und XVI. Juhrhunderts. 
Herausgegeben von K. von Itcinhardstoettncr. 1. Bdchn. MT/nchen, 
1886. Zij'percr. 8vo, 75 pp. 1 m. 20 pf . 

Inhalt: Der spanische Amphitrion des Fernan Perea de Oliva. Wort- 
getreuer Textabdr. 

ROMANCE. 

I Blanc, Jos.— Bibliographic italico-fran<;aisc universellc, ou Catalogue 
ntethodiquede tons les imprimis en langtic franyaisesurritalteaneienne 
I et model ne depuis rorigine de i’imprimerie 1475—1885. Vol. I. Rome, 
i Eglise, Italic. Milano, 1886. 8vo, 1038 pp, 15 m. 

Groeber, Gsl. — Grundriss der romanischcn Philologie, unter Mitwirk- 
ung von 25 Fachgenossen herausgegeben. 1. Lfg. Strassburg, 1886. 
TrUbner. 8vo, 280 pp. 4 m. 

| Schmidt, A.— reber das Alexandcrlied des Alberic von Besanyon und 

1 sein VerhHltnis zur antiken Ueberlieferung. Bonn, 1886. Behrendt. 
8vo, 82 pp. 1 m. 20 pf. 

SCAN DIN A VI AN. 

Hansen, P.— IllustreretdanskLitteraturhistorie. 23. Lvg. KjobenJiarn, 
1886. 8vo, 48 pp. Mit 1 Beilage. 1 m. 35 pf. 

Mcljcr, B.— Svenskt Literatur-lexikon. 3. u. 4. Heft. Stockfuolm, 1888. 
8vo, pp. 193 — 384. Jedes Heft 1 m. 50 pf. 

Norregard, J.— Bernhard Severin Ingemunus lMgterstilling og Digter- 
vierd. Kjobenhavn, 1876. 8vo, 200 pp. 4 m. 50 pf. 

Hoderwall, K. F.-Ordbok ttfver svenska medeltids-spraket. 2. och 3. 
Heft. Stockholm, 1886. 8vo, p. 49- 192. 13 m. 50 pf. 

GENERAL. 

| Baumgart, Max.— Die Literatur des In- und Auslandcs tlber Friedrich 
i den Grosseu. AnlMsslIch des lOOjfihrigen Todestags des grosseu KOnigs 
| zueammengestellt. Berlin, 1886. 8vo, XII, 272 pp. 5 m. 50 pf. 

| Borlnskl, K.— Die Poetik der Renaissance und die Atifhngeder lit- 
j terarischen Kritik in Deutschland. Berlin, 1883. Wcidmann. 8vo, XV, 
396 pp. 7m. 

Grlsebach, F.d.— Die Wanderung der Novellc von der treulosen Wittwc 
durch die Weltlitteratur. Kditio deflnitiva. Berlin, 18S8. F. & P. Leh- 
mann. 4to, XI, 141 pp. 7 m. 50 pf. 

Helnslus,W.— Allgemcines BUcher- Lexikon oder vollstBndiges alphabe- 
tisches Verzeichniss aller von 1700 bis Ende 1884 erschienenen BUcher, 
welche in Deutschland und in den durch Sprache und Literatur damit 
verwandten IXnderu gedruckt worden sind. Nelist Angabe der Druck- 
orte, der Verleger, des Erscheinungsjahres, der Seitenzuhl, des For- 
mats, der Preise, etc. XVII. Bd., welcher die von 1880 bis Eude 1884 
erschienenen Btlclior und die Berichtigungen l'rtlhcrer Ersclieinungen 
enthttlt. Herausgegeben von O. Kistner. 12.— 15. Lfg. Leipzig, 1886. 
Brockhaus. 4to. 2. Abth. p. 1— 264. Jede Lfg. 3 m.; Schreibpap. 4 m. 

; 11 or ford, C. H.— Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 

many in the Sixteenth Century. London, 1886. [Leipzig, F. A. BrocU- 
; liaus’ Sortiment u. Antiq.J. 8vo, 444 pp. 10 m. 80 pf . 

Jonas, (’.—A Dictionary of the Bohemian and English languages. 
Vol. I. Bohemian English. 2d ed. Mihraukee, 1886. 16mo, 608 pp. 

14 m. 40 pf . 

\ Koop, A. — Sammlung englischer Idiome mit pleichbedeuteiidem 
Deutsch. Leipzig, 1886. A. Twietmcyer. 2 m. 

Lcnzc, K.— Die Weltspraehe und ihre Bedeutung fllr den Vblker- 
verkehr. Leipzig, 1886. Gloeekner. 8vo, 32 pp. 1 m. 
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PUfiLICA TIONS RECEIVED. 

Engene. G.— The Student’s Comparative Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. Ninth Edition, pp. 180, 8vo. Williams and Norgate, London, 
1880. 

Eve, H. W., and De Baudlss, F.— The Wellington French Grammar. 
Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged, pp. 322, 8vo. David Nutt, London, 
1880. 

Galdoz, H.— Kevue Celtique. Vol. VII, No. 3, Mai, 1880. pp. 400, 8vo. 
F. Vieweg, Paris. 

Groeber, Gurtav.— Grundriss der Homanischen Philologie unter Mit- 
wirkungvonfUnfundzwanzigFachgenossen. 1. Lieferung, mit 4 Tafeln. 
Karl J. Trtlbner, Strassburg, 1880 . 8vo, pp. 280. 

. Zeitschrift fill* Komanische Philologie. X. Band. 1, IT Heft. 

Max Niemeyer, Halle, 1880. pp.170, 8vo. 

Gropp, Ernst und Hausknecht, Emil.— Auswahl Franztfsischer Gedichte. 
Ftlrden Sehulgebrauch. pp. 235,8 vo, 1886. Rengersche Buchhandlung, 
Leipzig. 

Abriss der FranzUsischen Verslehre. pp. 20, Gebhardt & 

Welsch, Leipzig, 1880. 

Guide to Cambridge.- W. P. Spalding, Cambridge, England, pp. 109, 
lfimo. 

Harvard Monthly.— January, 1886. Cambridge, Mass., E. H. Lombard. 

Heath, D. C. & Co.— Catalogue of Books, alHO Announcement of Books 
in Preparation, pp. 200, 8vo. Boston, 1880. 

HoltbanHfn, Dr. Ferdinand.— Fovsehungou, hrsg. v. Verein ftlr Nieder- 
deutsehe Spraehforsehung; I. Die Soester M undart, Laut-und For- 
menlehre nebst Texten. Norden 11 . Leipzig. Diedr. Soltau’s Verlag, 
1880. XIII, 117, 8vo. M. 3. 

Jordan, David 8.— The Duty of the Scholar towards the Community, 
being the Baccalaureate Address. Indiana University. Bloomington, 
June 0, 1886, pp. 19. 

Koertlng, Gustav.- Encyelopivdie und Methodologie der Homanischen 
Philologie. Mit besonderer Berllcksichtigung des FranzUsischen und 
Italienischcn. Dritter Tlieil. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1886. pp. 827, 8vo. 

koertlng, Dr. G. und kosehwltz. Dr. E.— Zeitschrift ftlr Neufranzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur. Band VIII. Hefte 2 und 3. Oppeln und Leip- 
zig, Eugen Franck’s Buchhandlung. (Georg Maske) 1886. 

kosehwltz, Ednard.— Les Plus Anciens Monuments de la Longue Fran- 
«;aise. Quatrieme edition enrichie et augmentfe avee un fac-simih*. 
Henninger F re res, Heilbronn. 

Lee, Jane.— Faust by Goethe, with an Introduction and Notes, pp. 
409, 8 vo. Part I, followed by an Appendix on Part II. Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York, 1880. 

Lentzner, Dr. karl.— I T eber Das Sonet t und seine Gestaltung in der 
englisclien Diehtung bis Milton. Halle, Niemeyer, 1886. pp. 81, 8vo. 

Maetzner, Eduard.— Franzdsisclie Grammatik mit besonderer berllck- 
sichtigung des Latcinisehen. Erste Abtheilung, Dritte Auliage. pp. 320* 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1884. Zweite Abtheilung. 
Dritte Autiage, 1885. pp. 320-076. 

Mllchsack, Gustavus. — Hymni et Sequentiae cum compluribus aliis et 
I.atinis et Gallicis necnon TheotiscisCarminibus medio a*vo compositis 
qua* ex libris impressis et ex codjcibus manuscriptis steculorum a IX 
usque ad XVI partial post M. Flacii IUyrici curas congessit variisque 
lectionibus illustravit et nunc primum in lueem prodidlt Gustavus 
Milchsack. Pars Prior, Halis Saxonum, 1880. 

Mltthellungen.— Organ des Vereins Deutsche** I^hrer in England. 
London, Feb., 1880. 

Neumann, Fr.— Die Komanische Philologie - Kin Grundriss. Fues’s 
Verlag, Leipzig, 1886. pp. 96, 8vo. 

Nissen, Peter.— Der Nominativ der verbundenen Personalpronomina 
in den ttltesten franzdsischen Sprachdenkiiililern. Inaugural- Disserta- 
tion (Kiel). Julius Abel, Greifswald, 1882. 

Odin, Alfred. — Phonologie des Patois du Canton de Valid. Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1886. pp. 175, 8vo. 

Oger, Victor.— Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr. ComSdie par Alexandre 
Dumas, with Introduction and Notes, pp. 150, 8 vo, 1886. Macmillan & 
(V).. London. 


Osthoff, Hermann.— Die neueste Sprachf orach ung und die Erklttrung 
des indogermanischen Ablautes. Otto Petters, Heidelberg, 1886. pp. 20, 
8vo. 

Painter, F. V. N.— A History of Education. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1886. pp. 350, 12mo. 

Le Franca Is Parle.— Morceaux choisis k l’usage des strangers avec la 
prononciation flgur£*e. Paul Passy, Professeur de langues vivantes a 
l’Ecole Normale des Instituteurs de la Seine, President de l’Association 
Phondtique, pp. 127, 8vo, 1880. Henninger Frdres Libraires 5diteurs, 
Heilbronn. 

Paul, Hermann.— Principien der Sprachgeschichte. Zweite Autiage. 
Niemeyer, Halle, 1886. pp. 378. 8vo. 

Pel llssler, K.— Racine; Britannicus. Macmillan & Co., New York, 1880. 
pp. 147, 8vo. 

Rlegel, Dr* Herman.— Zeitschrift des Allgemeinen deutschen Sprach- 
vereins, July 17, 1880. Band 1, Nr. 4. 

Rules of the German Teachers' Association In England. London. 

Schilling, Dr. Hugo.— Ktinig Aelfred’s ags. Bearbeitung der Weltge- 
schichte d. Orosius. Halle, Niemeyer, 1888. 01, 8vo. M. 1. 00. 

Hchnchardt, Hugo. — Romanisches und Keltisches. Gesammelte 
Aufsktze. pp. 441, 8vo, 1886. Verlag von Robert Oppenheim, Berlin. 

Zu Meiner Sclirift “Slawo-deutsches und Slawo-italienisches" 

II. Zeitschrift f. d, Osterr. Gymn. 1886. V. Heft. 

Blebs, Theodor.— Die Assibilirung des k und g. Ein l>eitrag zur ge- 
schichte des palatalismus der indogermanischen sprachen unter beson- 
derer berllcksichtigung des friesischen. Tubingen, Fues & Kosten- 
bader. 1886. 81, 8vo. 

81evers, Eduard. — Angelsttchsische Grammatik. Zweite Autiage. 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1886. XI, 228, 8vo. M. 4. 20. 

Hkeat, B. M.— A Word- List, illustrating the correspondence of Modern 
English with Anglo-French Vowel-Sounds. TrUbner & Co., London, 
1884. pp. 56, 8vo. 

Nmlth, Gold win.— Dismeml>ennent no Remedy— An Address. Cassell & 
Co., London, pp. 32, 12mo. 

Htengel, Edmund.— John Gower’s Minnesang und Ehezuchtsbtlchlein: 
LXXII Anglonormannische Balladen aus An lass der Verratthlung 
seines lieben Freundes und Collegen Wilhelm Vietor mit Fraulein 
Lina Hoffmann. R. Friedrich, Marburg, 1886. pp. 28, 8vo. 

Beitrttge zur Geschichteder romanischen Philologie in Deutsch- 
land. Festschrift ftlr den ersten Neuphilologentag Deutschlamls zu 
Hannover. N. G. Elwert, Marburg, 1886. pp. 16. 

Htevenson, F. B., M.D.— Arabic and Hebrew in Anatomy. Reprinted 
from The New York Medical Journal for July 24, 1886. pp. 10. 

Sydenham and Hahnemann. Reprinted from The New York 

Medical Journal for August 28, 1880, pp. 6. 

Ktoddard, F. H .—Women in the English L T niversities. New Englander 
and Yale Review. Vol. IX. pp. 573— 593. 

Student's Handbook to the University of Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
Oxford, 1885. pp. 206, 8vo. 

Sweet, Henry.— The Oldest English Texts, edited with Introductions 
and a Glossary. (Early English Text Society). London, 1885. pp. VI 1, 
068, 8vo, 20sh. 

Turner, E. J.,und Morahead,E. D. A.— Selections from Schiller’s Lyrical 
Poems, edited with Notes and Memoir of Schiller, pp. 231, 8vo, 1880. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 

Van Hamel, A. G.— La Chairc de Franvais dans une Universite Neer- 
landaise. Discours prononc£ le 29 Septembre 1884, a l'occasion de son 
installation comnie professeur ordinaire k la Faculty des Lettres de 
l’Universit£ de Groningue. J. B. Wolters, Groningue, 1884. pp. 42, 8vo. 

Yldelra, J. Cnrrllbo. — A (JuestAo Social, as Bodas Reaes e o Congresso 
Republicano. I). Gumersindo de la Rosa, Lislx>a, 1880. pp. 512, 8vo. 

Victor, Wilhelm.— Die Aussprache des Knglischeu nacli den Dcutsch- 
Englischen Grammatiken vor 1750. pp. 20. N. G. Elwert. Marburg. 
1880. 

W'enckebach, Carla and Helene. — Die schUnsten deutschen Lieder. 
Carl Schoenhof, Boston, Mass., 1880. 

Wuelker, Richard Panl.— Anglia: Zeitschrift ftlr englische Philologie. 
IX Band, 2. Heft. Niemeyer, Halle, 1880. pp. 271 — 154, svo. 
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THE ACADEMY: 

A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Issued monthly under the auspices of the Associated Academic Principals of the State of Neto York. 

TERMS, - - ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

GEO. A. BACON, Managing Editor and Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ACADEMY is endeavoring to fill a place hitherto unoccupied in educational journalism. It appeals to teachers 
above the grammar grade, and though specially directed to the work of those in charge of schools, it will be found to be of high 
value and interest to all engaged in department work. It has already achieved success, having subscribers in every State in 
the Union. It aims to be practical, rather than literary, and to present the views of none but successful teachers actually 
engaged in the work. It is entirely co-operative, no one of the teachers connected with it receiving either salary or pecuni- 
ary compensation for his time or labor. Its sole object is to assist teachers and bring them closer to one another and to their 
work. It looks directly to teachers for its support, depends upon them for its efficiency, and asks the help of their subscrip- 
tions, their influence and a free interchange of ideas. 

Opinions of the Press. 


It is a handsome magazine, whose present merit is of a high 
degree, and whose promise and ability of performance are 
still higher. It has a mission and will do a valuable work.— 
Syracuse Daily Journal. 

We are pleased to meet with The Academy, a journal of 
secondary education, issued monthly under the auspices of 
the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New York. 
Its modest and taking preface sets forth its aim to be of prac- 
tical service to those engaged in teaching children in their 
’teens. It will have found a reason for existing if it merely 
carries out its intention to make a specialty of reviewing 
books designed for secondary schools. This is wretchedly 
attended to, in general, in. all the educational periodicals with 
which we are acquainted, yet it is a most necessary task.— ' 
New York Evening Post. 

We give the entire title-page of this new venture in periodi- 1 
cal literature because we wish to recommend it heartily to all j 
teachers engaged in academic teaching in any form. It is, so > 
far as we know, the only journal which endeavors to cover j 
this ground, or to represent this constituency. What it can do j 
for its constituency must necessarily depend upon what its | 
constituency will do for it. It is easily worth a dollar to every' | 
academic teacher to have a monthly journal to represent his ; 
interests and profession; how ably it can represent them will [ 
depend upon how many dollars it receives. It starts out 1 
under favorable auspices ; its editor is a successful teacher 1 
himself; but he ought to have at once sufficient support guar- 
anteed him to enable him to secure a competent assistant, and 
to make it for the interest of some competent and experienced j 
publisher to take all the business cares off his hands— Chris- ( 
tian Union. I 

The second (March) number of The Academy confirms 
the impression we derived from No. 1. Mr. Bacon manifests 
a strong editorial sense, a clear head, a modest and undogmat- 
ic spirit. It is already manifest, too, that this periodica^ 
meets a want, and has touched a responsive chord in those 
who are engaged in secondary instruction. Nor do we know 
of any other publication which would have been as fitting and 


natural a medium for the recent address, by President Adams, 
of Cornell, on “The Educational System of Germany,” printed 
in full in the issue before us — The Nation. 


THE ACADEMY is offered with the following periodicals 
at reduced rates, if paid in advance : 


Harper’s Monthly 

Atlantic Monthly 

Century * • • - 

St. Nicholas 

Scientific American 

Independent 

Christian Union 

N. E. Journal of Education 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
North American Review . . 
Political Science Quarterly. 

The Forum 

The Citizen 

Education 

Educational Gazette 


$4.25 regular price, $4.00 

4-25 



4.00 

4-5« 



4.00 

3-5° 


1 4 

3.00 

3-70 


4 i 

3.20 

3-75 



3.00 

3-5° 


4 l 

3.00 

3.00 


4 4 

2.50 

5.00 


1 ( 

5.00 

5.00 



5.00 

3.00 



3.00 

5.00 


4 4 

5.00 

2.00 


4 4 

1.50 

3-25 


<4 

3.00 

1.50 



1. 00 


To subscribers of The Academy we offer the following 
books, specially valuable to teachers, at an enormous dis- 
count, postpaid. The editions are in each case the best pub- 
lished, beautifully printed on good paper and well bound. 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, by Joseph 
Payne. The only complete edition published. 8mo, 414 
pages. Price $1.50; to subscribers, 90 cents. 

The Action of Examinations, by Latham. Price $1.50; to 
subscribers, 90 cents. 

The Ancient City, by De Coulanges. Price #2.00; to sub- 
scribers, $1.10. 


The Works of Vergil in English Prose, by Conington. Price 
$2.00; to subscribers, $1. 15. 


John Amos Comenius, by S. S. Laurie. Price |i.oo; to sub- 
scribers, 60 cents. 

Day Dreams of a School -master, by D’Arey Thompson. 
Price #1.50; to subscribers, 75 cents. 
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